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The advertising calendar works a seven-day week—in 
homes, in offices, wherever sales can be cultivated. Your 
company’s calendar is a friend-maker and a daily re- 
minder of your products or services. Oxford provides a 
variety of fine papers particularly suited to the colorful 
reproduction essential for calendars that help build sales. 
Ask your Oxford Merchant to show you successful 
examples. 


TWO VALUABLE AIDS. (1) The new OXFORD SELECTOR CHART 
is a time-saving master guide to the right grade for each purpose. 
(2) The new OXFORD PAPER COST CALCULATOR gives the exact 
cost per 1000 sheets for all common weights and sizes. Ask your 
nearby Oxford Merchant or write us direct. 
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Planning an 
Anniversary? 


ONE of the sure-fire foundations 
for a promotion program is that 
built around an anniversary. Next 
month, AR presents two special 
articles which will provide plenty 
of ideas for anyone who is plan- 
ning an anniversary promotion: 





e@ ANY Year Can Be Your Com- 
pany’s Anniversary Year...A 
second article by Etna M. Kelley 
explains how special promotions 
can be built around any anniver- 
sary of an advertiser. 















e How Van de Kamp Promoted 
Its 40th Anniversary . . . Phil Seitz 
presents a case history going step- 
by-step through a successful anni- 
versary promotion campaign. 





These two articles will present lots 
of helpful information—the kind 
you'll want to include in your per- 
sonal file for future reference. 






OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 









e SALES INCENTIVE CONTESTS e TV FILMS e TRADE SHOW TRICKERY 












. . » Westinghouse is one of the most - @ report on a special AR survey - magic, the oldest come-on to gain 


consistent users of sales contests. AR on how advertisers and agencies buy attention for the “advertising pitch,” 
presents the details. films for television. is still being used successfully. 















e ADVERTISING COPYRIGHTS 





e ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 














. . » Robert J. Burton presents the final . . . A. Raymond Hopper kicks off a 
installment in his series—a guide to new AR series with a discussion on 
the mechanics of copyrights. trends in advertising typography. 
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A portfolio of money-saving ideas 


FREE! ™ 
» 


BLACK BOX COLLOTYPE STUDIOS 


Learn more about the use of Collotype for all 


The heavyweight folder also includes a des- 
your large size short runs of 5000 pieces or less. 


cription of the Collotype printing method, and 


Learn why small and large advertisers alike are 
adopting this economical gelatin printing 
method. Conveniently placed in a handy file 


summarizes the ways in which Collotype (some- 
times referred to as Photo-gelatin) can be used 
to your advantage. 


folder for easy reference are many graphic ex- 
amples of how Collotype screenless printing 
can be best used to give you topmost quality 
and still save you money! 


This loose leaf portfolio is filled with valu- 


able information and suggestions and is yours 
FREE for the asking. 


Just fill in the coupon and mail today! 


Telephone: AVenue 3-0262 


BLACK BOX COLLOTYPE STUDIOS, INC. 


* Photo-gelatin Printers * * 
Our New Address: 4840 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


Kalamazoo Cincinnati 
5-6165 Plaza 4218 


BLACK BOX COLLOTYPE STUDIOS, INC 
4840 West Belmont Avenue E 
Chicago 41, IIL. 


Yes! Please send me one of your FREE Portfolios of Samples. 


Detroit St. Louis 


Woodward 5-7030—Code 335 Central 1-5068 Fiem Name____ 





1. Posters and Displays 5. Water Color and Oil Reproductions Address 
2. Graphic Sales Manuals 6. Photographic duplicates and Murals 
3. Ad Blow-up in color 7. Translites (transparencies ) 


4. Visual Aid Presentations 8. Illustrated Catalogs 





City 





Signed by 


fa ce ee ee 
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Cuoosinc the right paper for any printing job 
becomes easier when you know in advance how 


{ We suggest you choose paper by first checking 
Re cords In this way, you can see from actual, recorded 
figures what results have already been obtained by 


your requirements against existing St. Regis 
2 . thers in the industry. So you know you, too, 
give you a basis | , 





Performance Records. 
can get like performance. 





for choosing paper Look for a moment at the Performance Records 


of St. Regis SUNRAY. Wouldn’t you be 
satisfied with this record? 


Record Results Workability 


of the use of St. Regis 


sols Sear Obtained | Advantages 


(Name of printer on request) 








One of the requirements the printer faced 
on this job was economy in production. 


SUNRAY COATED was a logical choice. 






























THE JOB: Best Sunray It is an unusually strong sheet even when 
a teaat Perf used in light weights, and is a reliable 
ndustry eriorm- performer both on press and in the bindery. 
A 384-page catalog, lien SUNRAY COATED has proved its 
8” x 11”, 2 colors a ~~ 
. 






value in long-run production but, in addi- 
tion, it has eye-appeal with its good 
brightness and color. Fine reproduction, 















with up to 120-line screen halftones, can 
QUANTITY: be achieved. Color reproduction is excel- 
lent for this type of coated book paper. 


The capacity of this paper makes it a wise 
choice for many a letterpress job, includ- 
ing the one reported here. 






(200,000 sheets run) 


FORMS: 


6 forms, (4 black, 2 color) 
on Model 50 Miehle 


SHEET SIZE: 
65” x 4542” 











. ° 
Sun copy of t 
a Peper demons = 
ask your St. Regi or, 
“Presentative. . 


A WIDER RANGE OF GRADES FOR A WIDER RANGE OF JOBS 


Enamel Printing Papers, Coated Printing Papers, Uncoated Printing Papers, Uncoated Book Papers 





St. Regis Printing Papers are 
manufactured by St. Regis 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 2=-- 


ranging from raw material in 


. ; : i f 
Sales Subsidiary: St. Regis Sales Corporation ccaioos ie cai wt 
Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division ee ere 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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JUST BETWEEN US 







Direct Mail Isn’t “Junk” 








It is unfortunate for advertisers that in the discussion of postal 
regulations concerning the delivery of mail not addressed to the recipient 
by name and street number, some opponents of this type of bulk mailing 
referred to it as "junk." When the regulations were changed, the decision 
of the Post Office Department was described as a defeat for "junk mail." 









The quality of advertising in the direct mail field varies greatly, 
as there is nothing that requires an individual advertiser to produce 
attractive, interesting material for the readers he addresses in this way. 
On the other hand, much of the advertising which is delivered by direct 
mail is of the finest quality, and the reader is rewarded by the contents 
as well as the way in which they are dressed. 
















It would be just as sensible to say that the Saturday Evening Post 
is in the class with certain magazines which devote themselves to report- 
ing scandal as to say that all direct mail is "junk." In a free economy 
publishers and advertisers are restrained only by the laws against fraud 
and indecency, and there are bound to be some who fall far below the 
accepted standards of good taste in content, style and appearance. But 
the vast majority of advertisers understand their responsibilities in this 
field, and turn out material which most readers enjoy receiving. 


Direct advertisers and all of their suppliers should challenge the 
concept of "junk mail" which has been accepted by an unthinking minority, 
and make it clear to the public that mail advertising serves a legitimate 


business purpose, as well as supplying information of interest and value 
to consumers. 

















It would be nothing short of a calamity for business and advertis- 
ing to allow the important function of direct advertising to be jeopard- 


ized by such a misnomer as "junk mail." 
ited 
anueen—  _ —rm—&¢é=— aaa 


G. D. Crain, Jr. 
Publisher 
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_ ae “ GEIY £700 


Pontiac wel- 
comes visitors 
—our 41 years 
of service to 
the advertising i 
industry has 
placed us ina 
unique position— 
Only Pontiac has 
seven unified 
services under one 
roof, in our own building. 
If your group is interested 
in touring America’s most 
modern engraving plant 



































call or write us. 

We've already had over 
3,500 visitors in the past 

4 years so we'd be glad 
to oblige; and of course 

there’s no obligation. 


\ 







—_—_s 


electrotyping and color process 
work for agencies and advertisers 


raphy, photoengraving, ad setting, 
all over town. It’s something only \ 


Pontiac can do and we'd like 


P. S. We also do a bang up job 
of coordinating art work, photog- ) 
to tell you more about it. } 


COLOR PROCESS 


io Se nce SERVICES 
PONTIAC 


& 
Ca, 


812 WEST VAN BUREN ST, 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


@ PHOTOENGRAVING \ 
@ ART N 
@ PHOTOGRAPHY 

@ ELECTROTYPING UNIFIED 
@ TYPOGRAPHY 

. 

* 
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Time once again for an AR semi- 
annual editorial index—our fifth. 
You'll find it substituting for “Idea 
Album” in this issue. 

Two and a half years ago, when 
Vol. 1, No. 1 made its appearance, 
we heard the same story from many 
quarters: “Good idea, but you'll 
never find enough material to keep 
going at a steady pace.” At times 
we were even skeptical ourselves. 

For reassurance, however, a quick 
look at the current semi-annual in- 
dex proves that the job isn’t going 
to be too tough after all. While there 
are times wnen we have to go out 
and beat the bushes to find the right 
article for each of our 13 depart- 
ments each month, we have long 
since learned that the stories are 
there if you do enough looking. 

Our readers are proving to be 
more helpful all of the time. Just 
when we’ve about given up all hopes 
of the “right” article for some par- 
ticular department, along comes an 
unsolicited article to fill the gap. 

Actually there is no such thing as 
an “unsolicited manuscript” for AR. 
Our columns are always open to 
anyone who rolls up his sleeves once 
in a while and tackles an adver- 
tising production, promotion or mer- 
chandising job. 


>In case you’ve been thinking about 
sending AR an article concerning 
your pet project, here’s a brief guide 
to the type of material we feel best 
serves our readers’ interests: 


e Style ... Throw away your jour- 
nalism school textbooks that told you 
to give the “five w’s” and you have 
a story. While the who, what, where, 
when and why should be included, 
they’re secondary in an AR aarticle. 
We're primarily interested in the 
“big H”’—how it was done. 


Display typefaces in this issue . . 
3 


. Page 29—Venus Extrabold Extended & Spartan Black Italic; 


- ror more cetaiis circle 2440, page [05 


‘BOOK 


Assume that another adman is 
faced with the same problem you 
have solved and write the story just 
as though you were telling him how 
to lick it. The ideal article is one a 
reader wants to tear out of the book 
and file away with the thought that 
it will serve as a guide when he 
comes face-to-face with a similar 
situation. 


e Length . Just as long as it 
takes to tell the complete story—no 
more, no less. If it can be told in 
100 words, tell it in 100 words. If it 
takes 3,000, use 3,000 words. In most 
cases, we've found that the best 
articles run between 1,000 and 2,000 
words. If you’re in doubt, let it run 
longer—it’s easier to edit out extra 
words than to add new ones. 


e Deadlines . . . We believe in the 
old adage, “A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” We don’t 
actually put an article on the sched- 
ule until we have it “in hand.” Send 
it as soon as it’s ready and we will 
schedule it in the next available 
opening. 


e Illustrations . . . The more, the 
better. We want anything that will 
help to tell the story. If you want 
them returned, just tell us so and 
mark them with the address to 
which they are to be sent. We pre- 
fer black-and-white glossy photo- 
graphs to samples of items—they’re 
easier to keep track of. But if no 
photos are available, send what ma- 
terial you have. 


e Exclusives If the material 
has been prepared especially for 
AR, tell us so. If it has been re- 
leased to other publications, tell us 
that. In all cases, attach a forward- 
ing letter giving the details. (This 
does not pertain to press releases of 


—20th Century Extrabold, Mistral G Spartan Heavy Italic; 37—Balzac Brush & Spartan Black; 39 


—Bodoni Campanile & Bold Italic; 45—Steel Bold Condensed, Bold & Spartan Heavy Italic; 
Venus Extrabold Extended & Lining Gothic No. 31; 


55— 


59—Lydian Bold G Bold Italic; 67—Bernhard 


Modern Bold & Bodoni Bold Italic; 73—Ultra Bodoni & Bodoni Bold Italic; 75——Coronet Bold & hand- 
lettering; 79—Profile, Tempo Bold & Spartan Medium Italic; 85—Egyptian Expanded & Spartan 
Heavy Italic; 89—Venus Extrabold Extended; 91—hand-lettering & Spartan Black Italic; 95—-Dom 


Casual G Spartan Heavy Italic; 99—Stymie Extrabold & Cairo Bold. 
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LOOK 
WHERE YOU 
WILL 


THE | 
LEADER IS 
HAMMERMILL 









Te RRLL ALLL Lh. 
i . 





More business is done on Hammermill Bond than on any 


other watermarked bond. Business leaders everywhere prefer 
its clearer typing, cleaner printing, superior looks. Follow 
the leaders with the leader: Hammermil! Bond. Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


...yet aM ERM, 
EO BOND ono nn 


and actually less than many other watermarked papers 


Peak of Faithful Reproduction ae Wove, Handmade, Homespun, Laurel or Linen 


ina wide choice of substance weights and sheet sizes. 


is the usual result with printers who use Hammermill 


Offset. This paper is whiter, brighter, more opaque. HAMMERMILL OFFSET for the finest color printing 


Excellent for ink receptivity, dimensional stability, Mcnahedtured te 


quick drying, freedom from fuzz and lint. Get it in Hammermill Paper Company - Erie, Pennsylvania 


Printed on Wove finish, Substance 70, Hammermill Offset 














a general nature—just feature ma- 
terial.) 


© Timeliness Like most any 
other publication, we prefer mate- 
rial of current nature—but that isn’t 
the most important consideration. 
The article could involve something 
that happened 20 years ago—if it is 
something with which the majority 
of our readers are not acquainted 
(or probably have forgotten) and 
will still be a valuable aid in their 
work. Don’t try to disguise the fact 
that it happened “back when,” how- 
ever. 





e By-lines We prefer them. 
We feel that the person who is best 
qualified to tell a story is the one 
who has actually done the job in- 
volved. 


@ Rough Material . . . Don’t hesitate 
to send material in rough form if 
you don’t feel qualified or don’t have 
time to prepare it as a finished 
article. While we prefer finished 
articles, we welcome any good ar- 
ticle material in any form. 


e Things to include .. . This will 
vary depending upon what you are 
describing, but here are some im- 
portant factors: advantages, disad- 
vantages, cost factors, who supplied 
what, problems encountered (and 
what you did to solve them), time 
required, results, what you would 
do differently next time, etc. 


e Important . . . Don’t hesitate to 
ask us to assist you in any way 
possible; we’ll do our best. 


e Interesting Development . . . One 
of the country’s best-known photo- 
engravers has expanded into the 
gravure business. Collins, Miller & 
Hutchings Inc. (Chicago) has in- 
stalled a complete gravure division, 
“in line with the growing volume of 
national advertising in gravure,” says 
the announcement. There was a day 
when you couldn’t even get the let- 
terpress and gravure boys to speak 
to each other. But this sounds like a 
logical solution to one of the adver- 
tising production man’s biggest prob- 
lems— having to prepare separate 
copy for the same ad: one set for 
letterpress plates; the second for 
gravure. 


>There’s an important change in 
our masthead this month. One of 
the people who had done a great 
deal to build AR to its present posi- 
tion has packed up his golf clubs 
and bowling ball and headed west- 
ward. 

We'll miss art director Tom Raki, 
one of the truly great production 
men in the art field. There are few 
artists who can stare a deadline 
right in the face like Tom Raki. A 





























IT TELLS! 
IT SELLS! 
A yyg VERSATILE! 


In Vertical or 
Horizontal Styles 





Present 
your best case ee 


with the New || "Executive-Aid” 








Catching and holding your prospect's attention is the best way we know of to 
make a sale. And the new ‘‘Executive-Aid” helps you do just that. 


It’s so versatile . perfect for any number of presentations of your product 


and, or sales story. Pages may be added or removed instantly, and sequences 
altered without a moment's delay. 

As portfolio specialists for agencies, manufacturers, and publications during 
the past 40 years, we consider the new ‘Executive-Aid”’ one of our finest efforts. 
Hard bound, with a distinctive leatherette cover, it is custom made to your size 


and color specifications. Small enough for you to carry easily, it’s big enough to 
pack the wallop you need to clinch the sale. And the price 
the smallest budget! Call or write us today! 


just right for even 


Sell your ideas graphicaliy 


e New Business Presentations e Dealer Sales Tools 


e Management Conferences 


e Graphic Studies 


SERVICE BINDERY, Inc. 


and subsidiary 


MOUNTING & FINISHING CO. 


2241 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
CAlumet 5-3224 
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Jobs Turn Out Sweeter! 


Here Type Can iD; SERVE You 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, INC., Advertising Typographers 


180 North Wabash Ave. * RAndolph 6-7292 * Chicago 1 
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yours at no 
TS tut 
if you spend 


45. month for 


and 
display type 





Ad men find Filmotype a 
particularly happy me- 
dium. It’s so successfully 
money-saving and making! 
are produces both 
quality hand lettering and 
type . . . pleases clients 

. attracts other adver- 
tisers. If you are in the 
“$45 a month category”’, 
Filmotype’s ‘‘Pay-as-you- 
profit”’ plan ottutlie means 
what we say — no invest- 
ment! 


First — consider what 
these Filmotype features 
can do for you: 

After 4% hour practice, 
anyone can produce sharp, 
black hand lettering and 
type perfect for paste-up— 
in minutes. 

Over 800 up to the min- 
ute styles and sizes from 
12 pt. to 144 pt. 

It’s “‘desk-top”’ size. . . 
easily fits into any agency 
or studio. 


Second — Remember — 
“no investment’”’ value! 


Third — Write for your 
FREE demonstration and 
_ full details — today! 


Dept. AR10 


FILMOTYPE 


60 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, III 


4 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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production job that would take the 
average fast-moving artist several 
hard-working hours would move on 
and off Tom’s drawing board in min- 
utes .. . and be completely finished. 

Tom is headed for an easier life 
as a free-lancer in Southern Cali- 
fornia—at least he thinks it will be 
an easier life. One thing is certain— 
it'll be a successful life, with South- 
ern Californians gaining the services 
of an outstanding craftsman. 

Taking Tom’s place is Ed Wagner, 
formerly AR’s assistant art director, 
who has been responsible for many 
of the best layouts in past issues. 


> Mall Tool Co. (Chicago) has come 
up with an interesting premium for 
its chain saws. The purchaser of a 
new Mall chain saw gets a one-year 
comprehensive insurance policy on 
his saw covering it against such 
losses as fire, windstorm, strikes, 
flood, etc. Theft and some on-the-job 
damages are covered under a $25 de- 
ductible arrangement. 


>A long step forward was taken by 
the Int'l Assn. of Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers at its annual spring 
conference in Dayton. Members ap- 
proved a comprehensive educational 
program to present the advantages 
of letterpress printing to the public. 
Carl Becker, association president, 
noted that while IAES represents 
only a comparatively small portion 
of the letterpress printing industry, 
“the view of our group is that some- 
one must take the lead in spreading 
knowledge of the proven advantages 
of letterpress.” 


“Our feeling,” he said, “is that the 
letterpress industry has rested too 





long on its laurels. Letterpress sets 
the standard of quality for the entire 
printing industry, as it has ever since 
the days of Gutenberg’s Bible. But, 
because of the tremendous growth 
in printing since World War II and 
the introduction of new processes 
with a confusion of claims and 
counter-claims, we feel that the 
time has come for an _ intelligent, 
positive program of information to 
get the facts to the people who need 
them.” 

To which AR adds a loud “amen.” 


> Pak-Facts, newsletter published 
monthly by Tee-Pak Inc., Chicago 
maker of meat and food packaging 
materials, reported this one: 

“One of the most newsworthy 
events of the Western States Meat 
Packers Assn.’s recent convention in 
San Francisco were the remarks of a 
California housewife about meat 
packaging. Mrs. Robert Mather re- 
ported on a survey of more than 
3,000 housewives, which had been 
made by the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Housewives want to see both 
sides of the meat package, Mrs. 
Mather told the association. Some 
of the women surveyed felt that 
packaged meats sometimes take on 
the flavor of their cardboard pack- 
ages. Other women said they some- 
times found bones and fat hidden 
underneath the cardboard and some- 
times the meat actually was spoiled. 

“Here are three principal sugges- 
tions Mrs. Mather had for the pack- 
ers: Meat should be packaged in 
transparent wrappings; dates on 
which meat is packaged should be 
stamped on the wrap, and a greater 
variety in the size of meat packages 


should be available.” 


>Evidence that you have to be 
mighty careful about picking the 
date for important meetings comes 
in a report from the Associated 
“Shoe-Peg” Corn Canners. The as- 
sociation had planned a series of 
area meetings for brokers, wholesal- 
ers and key personnel of all distrib- 
utive agencies to start April 12 in 
Baltimore. But a quick look at the 
opening dates for the 1955 baseball 
season resulted in a week’s delay in 
the meetings. 


>Hurrah for Sports Illustrated! 
Time Inc.’s lusty yearling came up 
with a very practical (?) promotion 
the other day—boosting an article 
by Herman Hickman, “Trencher- 
men, Tuck In!” Sportsman (grid- 
iron and griddle) Hickman’s article 
in the May 23 Sports Illustrated 
calls for gentlemen to assert their 





OW) NORTHWESTERN 


gives you 


RE METALS 


mde CCL 
Printed Job... 


Powderless Magnesium Etchings 
give better reproductions, longer 


, — — press runs, more exacting register, 
Sportsman Hickman i AG 1, ay | M and light weight for shipping econ- 
omy. A minimum of 5000 mats, 


_ gridiron & griddle without a pattern plate. All of this 
at no extra cost to you. 


rights by tucking their napkins Fine halftones, combinations, and 
firmly under the chin. process color plates. 

Demands the author, “. . . I call Faithful line reproductions, Ben 
upon you to assert your inalienable Day plates, and coarse screen 
rights as free men. Proudly take combinations. 


napkin in hand and tuck with utter Pickup and delivery with radio dispatched automobiles. 
disregard to the dictates of Emily PHONE: ST ate 2-3939 


Post, the etiquette pronouncer! A 

gastronomer without napkin tucked 

under his chin is like a catcher with- PHOTO ENGRAVING 

out chest protector, a football player 328 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 
without shoulder pads, or a hunter, OPERATING 24 HOURS A DAY 
on a covey rise, with an unloaded 


ee sa. 
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The above quote is neatly re- 
printed in a formal folder entitled 


“To Tuck Or Not To Tuck,” which 70 VELL MORE « 7 SELL MokE 
was enclosed with other publicity 
material including a large linen nap- ‘ 4 
kin deftly embroidered in baby blue The Swing & a 
with the name of Henry Luce’s fa- 
fe : ee Tell more — show more — sell 
TOR Ga: NEE. more — save more on Brownville’s 

Only thing promotion man Terry 3 fine lightweights. Tell the complete 
Rice forgot was a book of matches sales story and get plus mileage on 
to burn up the wife’s “inalienable premium postage. A 17 x 22 Sea 
right”—her dog-eared copy of Emily Foam broadside rides free in regular 
Post. mail. A _ versatile printers’ paper, 

Brownville handles well, produces 

COPYWRITERS LOVE... top-quality color jobs. Ask your 


printer to show you — 


SEA FOAM BOND — 9 Ib. lightweight, first 
sulphite manifold on the market. Ideal 
for second sheets, business forms, stuffers, 
broadsides, folders, etc. 


ST. LAWRENCE OPAQUE — a 12 Ib. light- 
weight bond with opacity and economy 


of weight. Unexcelled for snap-outs, 
multi-copy forms, booklets, price lists. 


STARLITE OPAQUE BOOK — a strong new 
30 Ib. lightweight book with maximum 
opacity for fine color work. Tops for 
package inserts and brochures. Dull or 
gloss finish; gloss takes up to 100-screen. 


WRITE ON YOUR 
LETTERHEAD FOR FREE BROWNVILLE PAPER CO. 
SAMPLE BOOK OF EACH PAPER The Mill of Fine Lightweight Peper 
Please address Dept. C-4 Bridge St. Brownville, N. Y. 


. understand, I’m not trying to tell 


j 
you how to write the copy, but.. .” 
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Tee | READERS WRITE 


with KLEEN-STIK 


For P.O.P. that’s T-O-P! 


You just can’t beat KLEEN-STIK 
for Point-of-Purchase displays and 
labels! With its easy peel-’n-press 
method, it’s a natural for getting 
extra “‘play”’ from dealers .. . and 
extra attention from customers. No 
wonder it’s used by so many adver- 
tisers in so many clever ways: 


Cheese “Tease” 


Big as life and “‘twice as natural’’, 
this 3-dimensional taste-teaser 
tempts customers right at the 
counter. CHARLEY SCHLINGER 
and ROGER CASEBOLT of 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, got 
this bright idea . . . and worked it 
into a clever cut-and-fold piece. 
Two KLEEN-STIK strips hold it 
tightly in place on self-service re- 
frigerator cases in stores. MAGILL- 
WEINSHEIMER, Chicago, 
printed it “inside out’’ on the back 
of Kromekote stock—saving the 
glossy side for the slick product 
reproduction in realistic color. 


| "hed ae et ea 8 na oo ma pt tn 


"Please, Mr. Motorist” 
Des Moines’s THRIFTWAY 
SUPER MARKETS didn’t have 
to go far to round up volunteers to 
help spread this safety plea — they 
found ’em right at the check-out 
counters! Every customer with a 
car got one of these bright, bold 
KLEEN-STIK Bumper Strips to 
keep the message “‘rolling’’. Timed 
with school opening, the campaign 
was highly effective and made many 
friends for Thriftway, who did the 
art in their own Art Dept. Sharp 
rinting job by GLAYSTON 
RINTING CO. on KLEEN- 
STIK 65# Yellow Litho, all-over 
gummed. 


If you’re lookin’ for a new angle 
—a new switch in P.O.P., switch 
to KLEEN-STIK! This versatile 
pressure sensitive makes outstand- 
ing window signs, shelf-edgers, 
back-bar signs, and many more. 
Ask your regular printer or lithogra- 
pher—or send for our famous 
**Idea-of-the-Month”’ service. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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Tip No. 101 


@ Monday morning, April 25, began 
like any other dreary Monday until 
your letter arrived. Reading about 
the contest results certainly made 
an immediate change in my day ... 
and in my wife’s also, since it was 
her birthday. Your letter couldn’t 
‘ qve arrived at a more opportune 
ate. 

The radio arrived last week and 
has been doing triple duty putting 
us to sleep, waking us, and brewing 
the morning coffee. 

When the May AR arrived I was 
very proud to be listed with such 
a distinguished group of admen. All 
of the tips were noteworthy addi- 
tions to the list in the February AR, 
and I know a lot of your readers 
around the country were pleased to 
have them. 


Georce L. Ackors 


Account Executive, Edward B. 
Morris Associates Inc., Indian- 
apolis 


Reader Ackors was the winner of 
the “Wake-Up” clock-radio offered 
for the best direct mail tip (see “101 
More Tips for Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing,” May AR). For those who 
would like to have the complete list 
of 202 tips in handy reference form, 
AR has prepared a 16-page booklet 
reprinting both articles. It is avail- 
able from the Reprint Editor, Ad- 
vertising Requirements, 200 East 
Illinois St., Chicago 11, at 50¢ per 
copy, with quantity discounts. For 
those who want another chance at 
winning a clock-radio, see page 18 
eo | 


Photostats 


e In the March AR article “How 
to Use Color Stats” there are, in our 
opinion, two errors to which we re- 
spectfully call your attention. 

The trademark “Photostat” is not 
owned by Eastman Kodak Co. It is 
the trademark of Photostat Corp. 
and is applied by us to a variety of 
photographic machines and supplies 
manufactured or sold by it, to enable 
the public to distinguish its prod- 
ucts from those manufactured or 
sold by other manufacturers. The 
word Photostat was specially coined 
and originated for this trademark 
use in the year 1910, and has been 
continuously used for such purpose 
ever since that time. 

In a sub-heading on the first page 


of this article you used the word 
“photostats” as a generic term with 
no regard for the proprietary char- 
acter of the word as a trademark. 

Photostat Corp. manufactures and 
sells a wide variety of different 
products. The trademark Photostat 
does not distinguish these products 
from one another nor describe the 
physical characteristics of any one 
of them. 


WitutiaM B. FARNSWORTH 


Secretary, Photostat Corp., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Most dictionaries list the word “pho- 
tostat” (lower case) as a generic 
term referring to a photographic 
process for copying directly from the 
original surface. . . . Ed. 


Agencies & Printers 


e RE: “The Advertising Agency & 
The Printer” (May AR): terrific au- 
thorship . . . wonderfully presented 

. splendidly interesting . . . ex- 
tremely sad .. . But definitely true! 


ANTHONY J. ANTHONY 


President, Anthony Enterprises, 
Chicago 


Artist's Gripe 


e Enclosed is an admittedly “un- 
orthodox” cartoon. You can print it 
or chuck it in the wastebasket—but 
this is a pet peeve of mine and I 
just had to get it off my chest! Am 
sure other artists will appreciate my 
sentiments. 


Ray THOMPSON 
Wyncote, Pa. 


We chose to print it (see cut)... 
Ed. 


TS eam 


WHY IS IT... | 


THAT RULING PEN ALWAYS | 
WORKS GOOD HERE ) “3 e Wione 


work HERE ?/ | 
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ALWAYS MAKE GOOD PRINTING BETTER... 
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northwest 


pedigreed papers 


always make good printing better... 





the northwest paper company 


SALES OFFICES 
cHicaco 6, 20 N. Wacker Drive 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, Foshay Tower 


sT. LouIs 3, Shell Building 






Printing papers 
Mountie Offset 
Mountie Text 


Northwest Velopaque Text 





Northwest Velopaque Cover’ 
Northwest Index Bristol 
Northwest Post Card 
Mountie E. F Book 
Mountie Eggshell Book 
Non-Fading Poster 
Northwest Bond 
Northwest Ledger 
Northwest Mimeo Bond 
Northwest Duplicator 
Carlton Bond 

Carlton Mimeograph 
Carlton Ledger 

Carlton Duplicator 


North Star Writing 


envelope papers 
Mountie 

Northwest 

Nortex White | 
Nortex Buff 

Nortex Gray 

Nortex Ivory 


Carlton 


converting paper 
Papeteries 

Drawing 

Adding Machine 

Register 

Lining 

Gumming 

Raw Stock 

Cup Paper 


Tablet 





The following letters are typical of 
many received by AR. In all cases 
we try to supply as much helpful 
information as possible. However, 
we are regularly publishing some of 
the letters in this column with the 
thought that perhaps some of our 
readers would like to assist us in 
providing desired details. AR will 
gladly forward any letters in answer 
to such requests. .. . Ed. 






















Merchandising Tags 


e The December 1954 AR carried 
an article entitled “Merchandising 
Tags,” with which I am in complete 
agreement. We have such a sales 
tool in production for one of our 
clients at the present moment. 

The problem still unsolved is how 
to quickly fasten the tag to the 
merchandise, which in this case is a 
portable air conditioner. I have seen 
a fastener fashioned of a thin metal 
strip, which would enable us to clip 
the tag to one of the round wire 
grills .. . but I can’t locate a source 
from which to buy them. Can you 
help me, either on this, or some- 
thing equally speedy to attach? 





W. R. JOHNSTON 
Chapin-Damm Advertising, Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 
















Letter Gimmicks 


e In the “Idea Album” department 
of the May AR you mentioned “Let- 
ter Gimmicks.” I would appreciate 
the names and addresses of manu- 
facturers and other information 
along these lines that you have in 
your file. 

JAcK HANLEY 

District Manager, The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society, Castro 


Valley, Cal. 


Talking Tape 


e We are interested in obtaining in- 
formation regarding a cardboard 
housing containing a plastic tape on 
which a message could be recorded. 
When the tape is pulled out, the 
gadget talks. 











THomas D. EGAn 


Production Manager, Analyses 
Inc., Dearborn, Mich. 





‘Packaging _ 
Printers 





Complete services for 
producing monotone and 
PS DE lae l tae) 
SIU te Melee La aT Til: 
dee 














PROOFING & 
PRE-PRINTING 


for Newspaper, Maga- 
zine and Mail Order. 
Conventional or News 
Dultgen. 


for National Advertisers 
and Advertising Agencies. 


We Invite Your Inquiries... 











CHESAPEAKE 3-1377 
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You Get Something - 
Extra at API ZL, 


Advertisers may combine their total number of insertions in 
e Advertising Requirements 
e Advertising Age 
¢ Industrial Marketing 


—to earn the best frequency discount for each (minimum 
rateholder regulations applying). 


ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 





\ ‘ 
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The female matrix which will be made from this pattern 
plate has the crucial role of faithfully retaining, and 
passing on to each male plastic plate, every infinitesimal 
detail of the pattern. The hand-tooling of the pattern 
plate, and our routing of open areas to a depth of .055 
of an inch—these exacting preparations would be much 
less meaningful if it weren’t for the almost fantastic 
fidelity of our patented Duramatrix. That’s one of the 
by e a” key reasons why every Reilly Plastictype (shaved to .105) 
" retains the full routing depth of .055 in open areas. 


Now you know why we dare stand up and say ina 
clear and confident voice: Reilly Plastictypes will give more faithful 
newspaper reproduction than any other plastic plate money can buy. 


. sancannncones 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE—NEW YORK 


Other Divisions of Electrographic Corporation: American 
Electrotype, San Francisco © Advance-Independent Electrotype, 
Indianapolis ¢ Lake Shore Electrotype, Chicago @ Michigan 
Electrotype, Detroit © New Haven Electrotype, New Haven ¢ 
Reilly Plastictype, Los Angeles ¢ The Wrigley Company, Atlanta 
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“Hot” Signs 


e We have run up against a prob- 
lem here and I think perhaps you 
or your readers may be able to help. 

During range demonstrations on , . 
our store floors, the surface units Do you know how this Expression began? 
are often turned on. After they are 
cut off, it is some time before the 
heat entirely leaves the unit. Dur- 
ing this time, of course, the unit 
is hot, and if not marked, might 
accidentally be touched by a cus- 
tomer or one of our sales force. 

I wish to make up a small sign 
which can be placed over the unit 
as a warning that there is heat in 
the cooking surface. 

My problem is to find a material 
on which this sign can be printed, 
for it is desirable to have it directly 
on the unit while it is hot. We do 
not need a quantity of these our- 
selves, but it is possible that once 
something is devised along this line, 
other utilities would care to order 


it. ° 9) 
Pun, O'Cowen. “Beating around the Bush 


Advertising Manager, The Poto- ‘ ; 
mac Edison Co., Hagerstown, It dates back to an old English sport called “batfowling.” 
Md. The batfowler, armed with a light and a bat, would beat 
the bushes adjacent to the bush where the main flock was 
Stock Art asleep, to first catch the strays. Hence the expression came 


to mean approaching indirectly the main objective. 
@ We have been looking for a source 


You don’t have to “beat around the 
of supply for pre-drawn art, newspa- bush” about Gilbert papers. Compare 
per advertising, layout ideas, etc., them directly with any bond paper 
that would be helpful in the promo- i ts ' : 
: made. You'll find Gilbert papers un- 
tion department having a dealer- : i ; ; 
help premvans. matched for whiteness and superb GILBERT 
cockle finish. Ask your supplier. sILDE 
H. R. ANDERSON 


PAPER COMPANY 


Advertising Manager, Kelley- 


How-Thompson Co., Duluth, Gi lb t a e 
Minn. i er Ps j wens wisconst® i 


Outdoor Sign Decals new cotton fibre content bond papers 


e We have a client who is inter- 
ested in the use of decals on large 
outdoor signs. Have you published 
— material, = oe eo supply — . . . for more details circle 181, page 105 
with information on the practical 
aspects of this? 


J. A. KIRKLAND 


Kirkland, White & Schell, At MOE a 
CARTOON TECHNIQUE... DOING 
Jig-Saw Puzzles A JOB FOR OSTER! 
e Could you give us a list of com- 


mgt oh siti. Miah _ 

SS eS a mass SURPRISING 
clients has four pictures of his plant ‘ ~ sce stan peta reo wath dni 
which he would like to have made . We were FIRST. in 1936 
into jig-saw puzzles for distribution eS to introduce this tech- 
but we have been unable to find WM. C. POPPER & Co. mar ius Gees tees 


ne ; . 6 rs! We've been leaders 
the name of an outfit to do the cut- aa Color Printers Since 1893 ever since! Ask for sam- 


les of work we've done 

ting. at NEW YORK: 148 LAFAYETTE STREET td idea to finish for the 
Stan + org =! Phone CAnal 6-4450, Teletype N. Y. 1-400 Nation’s leaders! 

T. J. L. Crane — 


Crane Advertising, Charleston, 
s. C. 
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BOLD LOOK 


The completely personal, compelling 
attractiveness of mailing pieces with 
Screen Process printed areas is a won- 
derful selling tool! 


Your prospective buyer immediately 
understands that yours is a quality 
product . . . because Silk Screen print- 
ing so perfectly creates the quality 
direct mail brochure. 


If your business hinges on your ability 
to create an aura of richness and de- 
sirability around your product . . . you 
should definitely consider Silk Screen 
printing in all its amazing color varia- 
tions . . . to work for you whenever you 
require quality direct mailing pieces. 


We will be glad to send you, 

and your local Screen Printer 

R a copy of Naz-Dar’s big, fully 

NADA illustrated catalog. It will help 

es * you in ordering and producing 

od quality Screen Process Printing. 
- 





iy “Business Building” 
Ink by NAZ-DAR 


My name__. 


| Address 
| City 





State 








| My local Screen Printer’s name 





| —-—-— — 
| Address. 


The NAZ-DAR Company 


461 N. Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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tT SOLVED IT 


Have you solved a work-a-day problem simply and effective- 
ly? Tell us how, in not more than 200 words, with pictures or 
drawings where possible. ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS will pay 
$10 each for items published here. Send materials to Editor, 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 
No material will be returned unless specifically requested, 
and accompanied by return postage. 


Art Drawing Tables 
Help Production Dep't. 


Production department personnel 
in our agency found it inefficient and 
uncomfortable to work on regular 
flat desks, especially when marking 
up proofs, making revised overlays 
and writing orders. 

We found the solution when we 
ordered regular artists drawing ta- 
bles in addition to the regular desks 
—these have worked out extremely 
well and to everyone’s complete sat- 
isfaction. 


Max J. KERSTEIN 


Production Manager, William N. 
Scheer Advertising, Newark 


Photographic Negatives 


Numbered with India Ink 


In the May 1955 AR (“Informa- 
tion Wanted,” page 16) we noticed 
an inquiry about numbering photo- 
graphic negatives from William K. 
Pollock of Bostitch (Westerly, R.I.), 
and we think our experience may be 
an answer to his problem. 


We have several thousand 8x10” | 


negatives in our photo files which 
have been lettered with black india 
ink with a mechanical lettering de- 
vice. While any mechanical lettering 
set will probably do the job, we have 
found the Leroy set supplied by 
Keuffel and Esser most satisfactory. 

We have experienced no difficulty 
with the ink chipping off and always 
get fairly sharp reproduction. The 
procedure is simple—just mount the 
negative to the drawing board, emul- 
sion side down, wipe off the area to 
be lettered with dry cotton or cleans- 
ing tissue, select the right size tem- 
plate and pen, and go ahead and 
letter. 

If you make a mistake, you have 
only to wipe it off with damp cotton, 
let it dry and correct the mistake. 
Another pointer—if the area to be 
lettered is too dark to give enough 


contrast or is completely opaque, 
dampen the emulsion with a small 
piece of wet blotter and scrape off 
the emulsion at that point. 

Haypen A. TAYLOR 


Advertising Manager, The 


Black-Clawson Co., Shartle 
Brothers Machine Division, 
Middletown, O. 





Kneaded Rubber Provides 
Holder for Speedball Pens 


Here is how we group Speedball 
pens together by sets in our art de- 
partment. 

Force the shanks of the pens equal 
distances apart in a new kneaded 
rubber and mark the number of each 
pen with a soft pencil on the rubber. 

This makes a handy stand and 
provides an incentive to replace the 
pens in the proper position after use. 

Rosert D. FERGUSON 
Art Department, McKesson & 
Robbins Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Finds Easy Way to Put 
Stamps on Envelopes 


In affixing stamps we found we 
saved a lot of time and trouble by 
moistening the corner of the enve- 
lope with a sponge and then pressing 
the stamp on. 

JANICE ROBINSON 
Yaple Silk Screen Service, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 
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Yes, let Clement’s mastery of color printing build 
you an outstanding magazine of your own. Slant it 
to create ood ill, introduce products or make sales, 
but let bright, sharp letterpress color make it more 
effective. 


Use Clement’s complete facilities to make pro- 
duction easier. Clement can print, bind and distrib- 


ute your magazine. And, if you wish, help you with 


editing and layout, art, engravings and typography. 


& LORD STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y, 245 ERIE STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Any Clement sales office can show you how 
Clement saves time and money for leading American 
business firms in the production of catalogs. mailing 


pieces, books. package inserts and magazines. 


JjJ.W. Clement Co. 


Manufacturers of Quality Printing 
Executive Offices and Plant: 8 Lord Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Graybar Building, N. Y.; Fisher Building, Detroit 
Subsidiaries: 
Pacific Press, Inc., Los Angeles. Phillips & Van Orden Co., San Francisco 


¢ a a 
LO a eet © 


6201 SOUTH SOTO STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAI 87 RANNAN STREET, SAN FRANCISC¢ 







































































Win this radio 


for your best idea 


How I Solved It” has always been one of AR’s most popular 
features . . . but lately far too many of the items we have 
received have been tips for artists. We want to make this 
department an all-around feature . . . with good, workable 
ideas for every reader . . . but we need your help! 

To keep this department at top popularity we need more 
“non-art’’ ideas. Have you solved some work-a-day problem 
involving your advertising, promotion or merchandising pro- 
grams? Perhaps you've come up with a good idea for con- 
trolling printing costs . . . for getting better placement for your 
displays . . . for placing publicity releases . . . for attracting 
attention at your trade show exhibits . . . for better product 
identification on your packages for producing a more 
effective radio or tv show . . . etc. 

Here’s a chance to make that idea pay extra dividends. AR 
regularly pays $10 for each item published in the “How I 
Solved It” section but for the best ‘‘non-art” idea we 
receive during the next two months we will award a General 
Electric ‘‘Wake-Up” Clock-Radio. All other items published will 
still get $10, so if you've got a good idea you can't lose. 

No tricky rules . . . just this simple guide: 

e@ Describe your solution to an advertising, merchandising or 
promotion problem in not more than 200 words, with pictures, 
drawings or samples where possible. (Illustrative material will 
not be considered in the judging, however . . . items with no 
illustrations have just as good a chance of winning as illus- 
trated solutions. ) 

e Send materials to Editor, Advertising Requirements, 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago 11. 

e All “How I Solved It’ contributions received before July 20, 
1955, will be included in the judging. 

e No material will be returned unless specifically requested, 
and accompanied by return postage. 

e@ The winner will be announced in the September AR. In case 
the winning solution was sent in by more than one reader, the 
entry with the earliest postmark will be awarded the clock- 
radio. The author of any item published will receive $10 upon 
publication of his material. 

Thai General Electric “Wake-Up” Clock-Radio is well worth 
shooting for . . . it's not just “another” clock-radio. It not only 
wakes you up to soothing music in the morning, but will lull 
you to sleep after you finish reading that AR article in bed at 
night . . . turn itself off automatically . . . and then turn 
itself on again the next morning. You can also attach electrical 
appliances to the set—they will be turned on and off auto- 
matically. With a self-starting clock with luminous hands and 
a smart ivory plastic case, it’s a real leader in the field. 

Better get that ‘How I Solved It” item in the mail right away! 
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Easy Way to Figure 
Areas of Ad Space 


It is sometimes difficult to figure 
ad costs accurately when a particu- 
lar department or product occupies 
an irregular shaped space in an 
omnibus ad. 

A simple method is to divide the 
area into various oblongs or squares 
(or both) enclosing the entire area 
to be figured. Take each oblong or 
square independently and multiply 
the length in agate lines by the width 
in agate lines. Total the results from 
all the areas. 

You have now converted the space 
you are measuring into tiny units, 
each unit being 1 line square. Find 
out how many lines wide the news- 
paper’s column is. Divide this figure 
into the total number of “tiny units” 
mentioned above, and you have the 
number of agate lines occupied by 
the department or product. 

If charges are by inches, multiply 
the column width in agate lines by 
14. This gives you the number of 
“tiny units” to the column inch. Use 
this figure in the final step of division 
in place of the column-width figure 
in the preciously mentioned proce- 
dure. This gives you the area to be 
figured in column inches. 

Cart Mason 
Advertising Manager, Paine 
Furniture Co., Boston 





Hangs Tracing Pads 
On Trouser Hangers 


Storing large tracing pads is often 
quite a problem in the small studio, 
where shelf space is limited. I have 
solved this problem by clamping the 
hinged edge of the pad securely with 
a trouser hanger and hanging it on 
a rod or hook in the clothes closet. 

This way, the tracing pad takes up 
no precious shelf space and is pro- 
tected from being messed up when 
smaller items are dropped on it, as 
often happens when the pad is stored 
on a shelf. 

R. R. Ciark 

Store Planning & Display Dept., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 
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APPLIANCES 
missle 


0201 SOUTH SOTO STRERT, LOS ANGELES, CAL 


...you see great names in PLEXIGLAS 


When sign programs involve hundreds or thou- 
sands of outdoor signs, excellent appearance and 


durability cannot be left to chance. 


That’s why you find signs made of PLEXIGLAs being 


used to identify 


the retail outlets of well-known 
companies all across the country. PLEXIGLAS signs 
have a clean, colorful daytime appearance and 
complete, brilliant luminosity from internal light- 
ing at night. Maintenance costs are low because 


lighting sources are protected from dirt and 


Rohm & Haas Company 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send a copy of "“PLEXIGLAS—The Outdoor Plastic— 
for Signs’. 


Name 





Company 





Address — 


rye pap nga aang 


ee Zone State 


PS-1 


damage. And the ability of this acrylic plastic to re- 
sist weathering has been proved through years of 
successful outdoor service. 


We will be glad to assist you and your sign sup- 
plier in making the most effective use of PLEXIGLAs. 


PLeXIGLAS is a trade-mark, Reg 


in the Western He misphere 


U.S. Pat. Off. and in other principal countries 


Canadian distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 130 Queen’s Quay at Jarvis 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


DRANNAN SIPRERL, SAN PRA 


ss 


on * 








NO HOCUS-POCUS 
JUST SURE-FIRE 


mit Ad itr ita 


BY HOLLYWOOD 


You get 30 years of design experi- 
ence and production ‘know-how’ 
when you deal with Hollywood 

America’s largest maker of adver- 


tising banners exclusively 


BIG IDEA? You 
FREE | 


HOLLYWOOD 
Pe ae 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16. N.Y 
TT LT eet tele PA 10) 











for less than 1'/2¢ apiece! 


Made from your transparency 
or art work, Crocker 
four-color postcards with the 
exclusive Mirro-Krome 

finish are a must for direct- 
mail advertising and sales 
promotion. For information, 
samples and price list write 

to the nearest Crocker office. 


Dept, A-7-A. 


H.S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 720 Mission 
LOS ANGELES, 2030 E. 7th 
CHICAGO, 350 N. Clark 

NEW YORK, 100 Hudson 
BALTIMORE, 1600 S. Clinton 
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OCTOBER 1955 
1-31 

Cheese Festival . . . sponsored by Amer- 

ican Dairy Assn., 20 W. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 6, and National Cheese Institute, 

110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6. 

Cranberry Festival Time . . . sponsored 

by National Cranberry Assn., Hanson, 

Mass. 

Fall Wallpaper Fair . . . sponsored by 

Wallpaper Council, 509 Madison Ave., 

New York. 

Let's Go Hunting . . . sponsored by Sport- 

ing Goods Dealer magazine, 2018 Wash- 

ington Ave., St. Louis 3. 

National Lighting Fixture Month 

sponsored by American Home Lighting 

Institute Inc., 432 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 

cago ll. 

Restaurant Month . . . sponsored by Na- 
tional Restaurant Assn., 8 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3. 

United Community Campaigns .. . spon- 
sored by Community Chests, and United 
Funds and Red Feather Campaigns. 

Home Appliance and Equipment Month. 


1-December 31 


Popcorn Fall Festival . . . sponsored by 


International Popcorn Assn., 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6. 

1-8 
National Newspaper Week . . . sponsored 


by Newspaper Assn. Managers, c/o 
Tennessee Press Assn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


lor8 

National Newspaperboy Day .. . spon- 
sored by International Circulation Man- 
agers Assn., 403 Interurban Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas, and Newspaperboy Committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., Philadelphia Bulletin, Philadelphia 
5. 


2-8 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week (Presidential Proclama- 
tion) . . . sponsored by American Fed- 
eration of the Physically Handicapped, 
1370 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C. 
National Letter Writing Week . . . spon- 
sored by Paper Stationery and Tablet 
Manufacturers Assn. Inc., 527 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 
National Pharmacy Week . . . sponsored 
by American Pharmaceutical Assn., 2215 
Constitution Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 


3-8 
Emergencies Don't Wait Week . . . spon- 
sored by Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 








3-9 
National Linen Closet Week . . . spon- 
sored by Allied Linens and Domestics 
Assn. Inc., New York. 


8-15 
National Wine Week (tentative ) 
sponsored by Wine Institute and Wine 
Advisory Board, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. 


9 
Grandparents and Grandmothers Day .. . 
sponsored by National Grandparents 
Assn., National Federation of Grand- 
mothers Clubs, and National Grandad- 
dy’s Club, 2511 N. Clark St., Chicago 14. 


9-15 
Fire Prevention Week (Presidential 
Proclamation ) . .. sponsored by National 


Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York 38; National Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10; 
National Fire Waste Council and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H. St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

National Save the Horse Week . . . spon- 
sored by Denver Post, Denver, Colo., and 
Colorado Springs News, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

National Business Women’s Week ( tenta- 
tive) ... sponsored by National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs Inc., New York. 


10-16 
Oil Progress Week . . . sponsored by Oil 
Industry Information Committee, 50 West 
50th St., New York 20. 


11-16 

National Posture Week . . . sponsored by 
Samuel Higby Camp Institute for Better 
Posture, 109 Garden St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 
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“Would you help me settle a little bet 
the boys in the art department have?” 





12 
Columbus Day 


15 

Sweetest Day . . . sponsored by National 
Committee for the Promotion of Sweetest 
Day, c/o William D. Blatner, 221 N. 


LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 


15-November 30 
Kraut, Pork n’ Apple Dinner Season... 
sponsored by Processed Apple Institute 
and National Kraut Packers Assn., 202 
S. Marion St., Oak Park, Ill. 


16 
National Father-in-Law Day .. . spon- 
sored by National Laugh Foundation, 
New York. 


16-22 
Pass the Laugh Week . . . sponsored by 
National Assn. of Gagwriters and Com- 
edy World Publishing Co., Box 835, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17. 


16-24 
United Nations Week (tentative ) 
sponsored by American Assn. for the 
United Nations and National Education 
Assn., 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


17-23 
National Bible Week . . . sponsored by 
Laymen’s National Committee, Vander- 
bilt Hotel, New York 16. 
National Donut Week . . . sponsored by 
National Donut Week Committee, 152 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 


18-24 
Want Ad Week 


20-29 
National Macaroni Week . . . sponsored 
by National Macaroni Institute, 139 N. 
Ashland Ave., Palatine, IIl. 


20-December 25 
Dessert Festival . . . sponsored by Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., Bakers of America 


Program, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
23 


Winter Millinery Promotions begin .. . 
sponsored by Millinery Promotions Inc., 
1450 Broadway, New York 18. 


23-29 
Cleaner Air Week . . . sponsored by Air 
Pollution Control Assn., 2901 Union Cen- 
tral Bldg., Cincinnati 2, and National 
Coal Assn., Southern Bldg., Washington 
3. B..C. 


23-30 
National Hat Week . . . sponsored by 
Hat Research Foundation Inc., New York. 
Home Appliance Week (tentative ) 


24 


United Nations Day ( Presidential Procla- 
mation ) 


24-30 


National Honey Week . . . sponsored by 
American Honey Institute, Commercial 


State Bank Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 


International Raisin Bread for Health 
Week . . . sponsored by International 
Bread Weeks Inc., 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


24-31 
National Popcorn Week . . . sponsored by 
International Popcorn Assn., 110 N. 


Franklin St., Chicago 6. 


27 
Navy Day sponsored by Navy 
League of the United States, Mills Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


27-November 5 
National Apple Week (tentative) .. . 
sponsored by National Apple Week 
Assn. Inc., 1302 18th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


30 


Tricks or Treats 


30-November 5 
Girl Scout Week . . . sponsored by Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. of America, New York. 


30-November 6 
National Flower Week . . . sponsored by 
Society of American Florists, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 


31 
National Apple Day .. . sponsored by 
National Apple Week Assn. Inc., 1302 
18th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
Halloween 
Birthday of Juliette Gordon Low, founder 
of Girl Scouts of the U.S.A 


31-November 6 
National Fresh Cranberry Week 
sponsored by Eatmor Cranberries Inc., 
1144 W. 14th Place, Chicago. 


AR invites reader participation in this 
service. All items intended for inclusion 
in this column should be addressed to: 
Special Promotions Editor, Advertising 
Requirements, 200 East Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


“No... I'm only taking this job tempo- 
rarily until the advertising game picks 
up.” 


L431 Howard St. ¢ Detroit 31 





LETTERPR 


The improved science of letter- 
press printing offers better re- 
production than ever before, 
provided your engravings meet 
the exacting requirements of 
modern printing equipment and 
techniques. 
At DOT, you get that quality. 
We are making outstanding line 
and halftone, color and black 
and white engravings for cus- 
tomers from coast to 
coast. 


CCng VUVEOVS, + Ine . 


600 W VAN BUREN ST-+- CHICAGO 7 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-5367 
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From Abattoirs to... 
Zoological Gardens 


6,000 
POLK PROSPECT 
LISTS 


And every list is accurately com- 
piled from source information 
available nowhere else. Busi- 
nesses, trades, professions, auto- 
mobile and home owners are in 
Polk’s list files . . . ready for your 
use in contacting the specific pros- 
pects you or your clients want to 
reach. Send coupon below for de- 
tails about Polk Prospect Lists of 
GUARANTEED ACCURACY. 


Please send me, without charge, your 
CATALOG of PROSPECT LISTS 


_— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Dept. AR 
, Michigan 
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your Best all around 
P-O-P SALESMAN 
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ON VENOING 
On COUNTERS MACHINES 
AND MIRRORS 


On COOtERs 


American Decals remain bright and 
attractive for years, provide immediate 
identification of your sales outlet—tying 
in all your other advertising efforts at the 
time and place your product may be actually 
purchased! 

Art and consultation services without ob- 
ligation 


American Mecalcomania fo 
4344 W Sth Ave, Dept | , Chicago 24, Ill 


New York @ ‘Clevelond © Windsor, Ont Canadeo 
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ideas for visual aids, sales 
presentations, binders, 
merchandise kits, and 
catalogs ... the 


SLOVES IDEA FILE 





the SLOVES IDEA FILE offered only to 
executives in Sales, Advertising, Mark- 
eting, Publishing and the Graphic Arts. 
Distributed free—this famous photo- 
reference-card and sample file may be 
obtained by request on your company 
letterhead, attention Dept. Ar. 


SLOVES 


MECHANICAL BINDING CO. 
601 West 26 St., New York City 1 
AL 5-2552 
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e The Complete Airbrush Book, S. 


Ralph Maurello, 160 pages, Wm. 
Penn Publishing Corp. (New York), 
$7.95 .. . This reference manual on 
the airbrush is designed as a com- 
plete visual instruction course for 
the commercial artist or photogra- 
pher. It is equally valuable to art 
directors, advertising production 
men and others desiring an intimate 
knowledge of this medium. The book 
is illustrated with more than 400 
photographs, drawings and diagrams. 
In addition to the fundamental work- 
ing procedures, the author describes 
and shows the methods of creating 
flat and graded washes, spotlight, 
stipple, spatter, “soft-edged” and 
other effects, including transparent 
and opaque color techniques. 


e Television Program Production, 
Carroll O’Meara, 360 pages, The 
Ronald Press Co. (New York), $5 

. This book gives full authorita- 
tive coverage of the many elements 
that go into the efficient production 
of effective television programs. Ma- 
jor emphasis is placed on the funda- 
mentals and refinements of good 
camera work, the techniques of 
staging programs and the special 
problems of various program for- 
mats. It is a comprehensive manual 
for those in the program side of the 
industry as well as for advertising 
agency personnel. 


e Staging TV Programs and Com- 
mercials, Robert J. Wade, 216 pages, 
Hastings House Publishers Inc. (New 
York), $6.50 .. . This book is a “real 
working tool” and a reference source 
for advertising agency personnel. 
The handbook is aimed to help solve 
the physical production problems of 
“live” programming, with informa- 
tion on economical methods and 
standard practices. Cost-saving pro- 
cedures and devices developed by 
both networks and regional stations 
are described in connection with the 
individual topics discussed, such as 
property, lighting, scenery, equip- 
ment and design. 


e POPAI One-Day Merchandising 
Forum Transcript, 69 pages, Point- 
of-Purchase Advertising Institute 
(New York), $1 ... The transcript 
contains the frank views of a panel 
of users of point-of-purchase adver- 
tising on how to get the most out of 
such programs; the opinions of a 
panel of experts representing pro- 





ducers of point-of-purchase adver- 
tising; and an address by Ade’ Schu- 
macher, made at POPAI’s one-day 
merchandising forum. At the meet- 
ing, Mr. Schumacher, president of 
Liggett Drug Co., discussed “To Sell 
It—Display It—And Plus.” Other 
users and producers of point-of-pur- 
chase advertising will find the tran- 
script both interesting and helpful. 


e The Use of Type, John R. Biggs, 
220 pages, Pitman Publishing Corp. 
(New York), $7.95 . . . In this book, 
subtitled “The Practice of Typogra- 
phy,” the author sets out the basic 
principles that underlie the effective 
use of type. One of the most useful 
features of the book is the wealth of 
examples of typography, mostly de- 
signed by the author, which include 
book jackets, title pages, “prelims,” 
text pages, letter headings, labels, 
packages, invitation cards, booklet 
covers and showcards. There are 64 
pages in color. The book should be 
of great service to those who prac- 
tice typography, whether in an ad- 
vertising agency, studio, publishing 
house or elsewhere. 

e Printing Process Seminar of the 
16th Annual Forum of Packaging 
Institute, Packaging Institute (New 
York), $2.25 .. . This publication is 
a stenographic transcript of the ex- 
position of the merits of each of the 
four methods of package printing. 
Subjects covered include: “Letter- 
press Carton Printing,” by Walter 
E. Sooy; “Letterpress Label Print- 
ing,” by W. W. Fitzhugh, Jr.; “Lith- 
ographic Carton and Label Printing,” 
by William B. Banks; “Gravure 
Carton Printing,” by B. W. Mills: 
“Rotogravure Film Printing,’ by 
Arthur Snapper; “Flexographic Film 
Printing,” by M. L. Kimmelman; and 
“Flexographic Carton Printing,” by 
A. J. Kansteiner. 


e Offset Reproduction and the Da- 
vidson Dual-Lith, 110 pages, David- 
son Corp. (Brooklyn), $5 . . . While 
primarily applicable to Davidson 
offset reproduction processes, acces- 
sories and auxiliary equipment, this 
illustrated manual has practical ideas 
and suggestions for all photo offset 
users. The manual places special 
emphasis on offset reproduction in 
business, industry and government. 
Chapters cover such subjects as: 
aids for running tissues, odd shapes, 
stapled and folded sheets, metal 
sheets and cloth, envelopes and 
coated stocks; ink coverages; run- 
ning two sides at once; imprinting, 
numbering and perforating. Included 
with the manual are a trouble check- 
chart and a lubrication chart. (A 
manual is available free to any user 
forwarding the model number and 
serial number of his Davidson Dual- 
Lith to the company.) 
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Want to lend your message a hand like this? 


The hand is DAY-GLO®~—brilliant, 
powerful, different! It’s Blaze 
Orange, newest of 7 dazzling DAY- 
GLO colors. Look at it in terms of 
your sales message. Think of how 
you can use DAY-GLO to give your 


message new impact. 


DAY-GLO colors are Sunbonded® to last a full 
run without fading when used outdoors. They are 
backed by the skill and experience of Switzer 
Brothers, the originators of daylight fluorescent 
colors. Be sure to specify Sunbonded DAY-GLO 
colors. Switzer Brothers, Inc., 4732 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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SUNBONDED* 
DAY-GLO 














GS Reprints 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Advertising 
Requirements are available at 25c each. Special prices are available upon 
request for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact 
amount in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Advertis- 
ing Requirements, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for four or 


more reprints we will be happy to bill you—smaller orders sent only upon 
receipt of payment. 
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101 Time & Cost Guide for Producing TV Films—by Lee Randon 
An agencyman’s guide to production factors in tv films re 
109 Do's & Don'ts for Television Commercials—by Harry Wayne McMahan 
A panes story showing what to do and what not to do on tv............................... March 1953 
110 55 Ulcer Reducers for Exhibitors 


Here's how you can make exhibiting easier, cheaper and 
bring better results 


February 1953 


ikea letaisdi ntti oaceeptiaiaanbearannadedbcapieapbnccsciesioiined dca enscieinieidiiabiaihanlapreaiaena a 
112 Do’s & Don'ts for Better Engravings 

AR asked engravers from coast-to-coast what admen can do to help them 

SN SI) NI cctnceessdtesessountastjhaigiiteentiasatiidiitias sesesnsoenioenaicesiasciahanrninialieutinisaabiveliciioea June 1953 
123 How to Prepare Jingles for Radio Spots—by Maurine Christopher 

The “basic rules” for one of radio’s most effective media................................-+. October 1953 
131 How to Get Your Share of Free Television—by Richard Marvin 

Here’s how several firms are editing their old films for use on tv....................February 1954 
134 The Great Premium Boom—by Gordon C. Bowen 

A general description of the use of premiums as a promotion medium --s----- May 1954 


137 44 ideas for More Interesting Annual Reports—by Peg Miller 

A checklist of how a variety of companies have attracted attention and 

Sole GROr SOCCER Si GTI TOOT CIs cence cccnsncesesecvcsesescessscnerscssensessseeceeees ....November 1953 
138 The ‘Taking of a Man of Distinction’’—by Ted Sanchagrin 

The story behind the photographs in Lord Calvert's “Man of Distinction” ads......July 1954 
139 Show Your Wares to Sell Them!—by Ernest W. Goldberg 

GoldE Mtg. Co. is getting a lot of added sales eneamaesnn one 

illustrated shipping containers... a cabsnliciadninieeaaniadaes 
140 Pabco Sells Color with a Coordinated Campaign 

How a variety of materials were put to work by a West Coast advertiser........ August 1954 
141 How to Make One Set of Color Plates Do the Work of Several—by Bernard T. Converse 

How an advertiser got color into a “black and white” —_- — 

re ne crises cn ieee nencteetpcceparicin nee na heeds comcsbainbacsinnion August 1954 
142 How to Make One Promotional Dollar Do the Work of Ten— ~by R. 'V. Boom 


Operators of Dari-Delite soft ice cream franchises cooperated in a joint 
advertising effort for big results at low cost 


..Aiugust 1954 


...diugust 1954 


143 Picture Postcards . A Low-Cost Advertising Medium—by Dick Hodgson 

How picture postcards are used for advertising purposes .. August 1954 
144 Do's & Don'ts for Better Press Releases—by Dick Hodgson 

A helpful checklist for getting better results from publicity efforts...........September 1954 


145 Audio-Visuals Don’t Have to Cost a Lot of Money to be Effective 

Reardon Co. produced its own ene film strip 

and saved money.. oa ... september 1954 
146 How to Get the Most Benefit trom Trade Shows— by Edmund D. ‘Kennedy 

Monsanto prepared a handy guide for exhibit personnel “Septeanber ¢ and October 1954 
147 Magnesium ... A Step Forward in Photoengraving 

The story of the development of fast-etch magnesium plates................. ...October 1954 
148 Why Agencies Should be Interested in Point of Purchase Displays— —by ‘Bert Enos 

Several case histories show why agencies need to recognize displays.....November 1954 
149 Give the Dealer What He Wants—by LeRoy King 

A former supermarket operator tells the kind of premiums 

required by retailers...................... 
150 First Day Covers—Low Cost Mailing with ‘Impoct 

How collector's items are providing a direct mail wallop 
151 Color in Advertising—by Faber Birren 

An expert outlines the best colors for advertising..... vossessnesee-ee-eeeeeedWVovember 1954 
152 A New Look for Signs 

Changeable copy signs are aay growing favor 

for outdoor advertising.. . Re eon e eR a a kt Sa ee November 1954 
153 Follow Through—Key to ‘Premium Success—by Arthur E. Iswin 

A complete program of follow through is the key =p 

in premium promotions.......................... siete .......December 1954 
155 Assembling Color Elements Can Save Time and Mener- -by B.C. Latimer 

Discussion of photographic operations to dontiat process art 

for the platemaker . : 
156 A Package on Every Table—by lames Joseph 

Lawry’‘s Products designed its packages not only to make a hit at the 


...November 1954 


cuwceteia November 1954 


..November 1954 


point of sale, but to find acceptance on American dinner tables........................ October 1954 
157 Progress Report: 1955—by Dick Hodgson 
A review of developments in the graphic arts in the past decade.................... January 1955 


158 Elsie .. . Borden’s Living Trademark—by Ted Sanchagrin 

One of the most popular personalities in America is a cow who 

travels more than 10,000 miles a year promoting her owner's products....December 1954 
159 Simplicity . . . Shaeffer’s Key for Efficiency in Handling Ad Mat Orders—by D. A. Reed 

The pen manufacturer has developed an effective method for handling 

Oe Ee a Be Ue isin cassis etree ie cinithnceentivintbcninneneepeiniins ...... January 1955 
166 Professional Installation Assures Success for Admiral Displays—by Bert Enos 

A case history telling how Admiral achieved a promotion success 

through professionally-installed window displayS.......................--...c..s-++seee0e- . January 1955 
161 Why Outside Producers? 

An AR survey on the advantages of using outside producers for business 

films rather than setting up an internal production unit d vecessseseeeeeeee-k @Druary 1955 
162 How to Crop Photos—by Vincent T. Tajiri 

Pointers for getting the most out of premgnete 

for reproduction purposes ; Lestcitipuciniaciiiiioneasaciaiicna aa 
163 Identification and Service—by Samuel Stahl 

How Master Lock uses dealer-service displays to promote padlock sales.....January 1955 
164 So... You Want to Start a Sales Contest—by George Biderman 


A summary of the most important factors to consider before 


undertaking G SGIOG INCOMTIVE PTOGIGAL.................0<..<--cc0cececsessocscoscscencessseseseseense February 1955 
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JUNE 
26-29 


26-30 


30-July 2 


JULY 
5-16 


11-13 


22-27 


AUGUST 
6-9 


15-19 












Nat'l Advertising Industries 


Exposition—Hotel Morrison 
—Chicago 


Advertising Assn. of the West, 
52nd annual convention— 
Multnomah Hotel—Port- 
land, Ore. 


American College Public Re- 
lations Assn—Drake Hotel 
—Chicago 


Int'l Printing Machinery & Al- 
lied Trades _ Exhibition— 
Olympia Bldg.—London, 
Eng. 

Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., summer 
meeting—The Greenbrier- 
White Sulphur Springs, W 
Va. 

Nat'l Audio-Visual Conven- 
tion & Trade Show—Hotel 
Sherman—Chicago 


Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., annual convention- 
Statler Hotel—Los Angele 

Int'l Assn. of Printing Hous¢ 
Craftsmen Inc., 36th annual 
convention — Netherland 
Plaza Hotel—Cincinnati 

Photographers Assn. of Amer 
ica, Inc., 75th anniversary 
convention—Conrad Hilton 
Hotel—Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 


6-9 


10-14 


12-14 


15-18 


21-24 


Yat'l Paper Trade Assn., fall 
meeting—Conrad Hilton 
Hotel—Chicago 

Screen Process Printing Assn. 
Int'l—Ambassador Hotel— 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn 
—annual convention—Mor- 
rison Hotel—Chicago 

Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute—The 
Homestead—Hot Springs, 
Va. 

Nat'l Assn. of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, 23rd annual con- 
vention—Hotel Statler— 
Cleveland 


OCTOBER 


1-5 


2-6 


2-8 


15-20 


20-21 


Nat'l Stationery & Office 
Equipment Assn.—Conrad 
Hilton—Chicago 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of 
America Inc.—Jefferson Ho- 
tel—St. Louis 


Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica—Boston 


Printing Industry of America 
Inc., annual convention — 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall— 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
4lst annual meeting—Drake 
Hotel—Chicago 








Advertising Requirements 


offers an index of editorial contents 
for the first half of 1955 


Volume 3— Numbers 1-6 
@ 


JANUARY through JUNE 1955 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Miss Reingold, America’s Second Largest Election—Ted San- 
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economical, unified service to the Art 
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Shading Mediums 

Craftint Papers and Pads 
Strathmore Papers and Pads 
Show Card Colors 

Artists’ Oil Colors 


Artists’ Water Colors 


“Scrink” Screen Process Inks 

Flat and Gloss Screen Process Colors 
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Drawing Inks 
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THE oe | rahe MANUFACTURING CO. 
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“829” BATTALIOM 


coo and how 
things 
have changed! 


You need no more than a mirror 

to realize that things change in 10 years 
—and that’s not meant to be a reflection 
on anyone... What is important is what 
happened during the decade! 


In 1945—when INTERNATIONAL started 
as a gravure service house specializing in 
preparing color positives for advertising 
agencies, and SUPERTONE was organized as 
a subsidiary to render service in monotone 
gravure—we were imbued with the spirit 
and will to build up and maintain an 
unmatched reputation. 


After 10 years, all in our well-knit and 
experienced organization still feel the 
same way. It’s the only way we can work— 
the only way we know to keep production 
smooth and satisfaction high among clients. 


Our way must be the reason for the 
progress INTERNATIONAL has made in the 
past 10 years for, we’re happy to say, 
we're doing okay. And you will, too, when 
you—as more and more PM’s have-let us 
prove it pays to count on INTERNATIONAL 
for reliable rotogravure preparation. 


ROTOGRAVURE ENGRAVERS 
SPECIALIZING IN COLOR 


39 West 60th St. 
NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
Phone: Circle 5-8750 


LOS ANGELES Sales Office: 122 Glendale Blvd., Phone: MAdison 6-4601 


480 Lexington Ave. 


SUPERTONE, INC. Nance) eR 


Phone: Plaza 3-9468 
ROTOGRAVURE MATERIAL FOR MONOTONE REPRODUCTION 
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dwertising Requirements 


AR’s editors review some of the 
most effective 1954 Christmas 
promotions to help admen get 
started on the out-of-season 
task of planning this year’s holi- 
day programs. 


By Bert Enos 
AR Associate Editor 


Only 188 shopping days to Christ- 
mas. And in about half that time 
many alert advertisers will start pre- 
Christmas promotions. Planning, of 
course, in most cases is under way 
right now. 

One of the earliest Christmas pro- 
motions last year was the Swingline 
“Christmas in September” promo- 
tion, featured by Speed Products Co. 
Inc. (Long Island City, N. Y.) to 
call attention to products sold by 
stationers (including Swingline 
staplers, of course) that make fine 
Christmas gifts. 


Swingline’s promotion was built 
around a booth at the National Sta- 
tioners Convention, and the booth 
itself got lots of attention because 
of its “Christmasy” appearance so 
early in the year. 


> Invitations to the convention were 
sent out by the company in the form 
of a Christmas stocking, which con- 
tained a gift certificate redeemable 
at the convention or by mail. 


The stocking contained the mes- 
sage, “Swingline will be playing 
Santa Claus at the National Station- 
ers Convention .. .” As for the gift, 
it was a thermos bag that could be 
used (and was used) as a “loot” bag 


at the convention and a hot-or-cold 
thermos at home. Attached to the 
bag was a large, colorful tag de- 
signed as a Christmas gift package 
bearing the words “Swingline Says 
Make Your Store a Christmas Gift 
Center.” 

Swingline’s convention booth was 
designed as a pink and chartreuse 
Christmas fairyland. A canopy bear- 
ing the Swingline signature was held 
by two pink angels with fuzzy white 
hair and bright blue eyes. Santa, with 
sleigh and reindeer, floated above 
the booth. 

Major attraction in the booth, how- 
ever, was a white 8 Christmas tree 
decorated with Swingline Tot 50 
Staplers and Swingline 4-in-1 Sta- 
plers, along with bubble lights and 
more conventional decorations. Gifts 
were distributed by a clown in the 
guise of Santa Claus. 


> Another early Christmas promo- 
tion was that of Telechron Electric 
Clocks (Ashland, Mass.), which of- 
fered a Tele-Jour electric clock, a 
model that tells time, day and date 
automatically, for the first three 
models sold by any retail sales- 
person. 

Telechron began its offer on No- 
vember 1, well in advance of Christ- 
mas, and backed up the promotion 
with full page four-color displays 
and spreads in Saturday Evening 
Post and Life, as well as tv spots in 
54 markets. 


> The First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee built its pre-Christmas 
promotion around a Norman Rock- 
well Christmas design. The design, 
showing two children in a prayerful 
attitude against a Star of Bethlehem 
and carrying the message ... “and 
God bless everyone,” was used for 


outdoor posters in the Milwaukee 
area, as mounted 24-sheet posters in 
the lobbies of 10 of the branch banks, 
as miniatures in modern poster panel 
frames in all of the bank’s 14 
branches, and as miniatures for gifts 
to each of the members of the bank’s 
board of directors. 

The poster design also was used 
as the opening and closing shot in 
the bank’s tv programs, as a full- 
page four-color Christmas Eve ad 
in the Milwaukee Journal and also 
played a prominent part in a color 
tv show sponsored by the bank on 
Christmas Day. Cream City Outdoor 
Advertising Co. (Milwaukee) pro- 
duced the sign. 


>Many companies directed their 
pre-Christmas promotions to deal- 
ers, offering dealer aids, window 
displays, customer gifts, etc. For 
example, Chambers of Indianapolis 
gave its dealers a choice—making 
available 1l-piece sets of Hallite 
cooking utensils or large turkeys in 
giant-size roasters for free gifts to 
purchasers of deluxe model Cham- 
bers ranges. 

Pavelle Color Inc. (New York) 
capitalized on early Christmas card 
buying with an October offer of a 
“personal Christmas card that no 
one can copy.” The company sug- 
gested that interested persons “dig 
out a color transparency you like a 
lot—one showing the kids, or the 
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house, or that pretty Christmas tree 
scene you snapped last winter—and 
send it to your authorized Pavelle 
Color dealer.” 

The dealer then would duplicate 
the transparencies in color prints 
and insert them in Christmas greet- 
ing cards with matching envelopes 
at prices ranging from 36¢ each for 
from 10 to 20 to 24¢ for more than 
100 cards. 
> National Plastic Products Co. 
(Odenton, Md.) gave a stimulus to 
sales of auto seat covers in an ordi- 
narily dull season by utilizing a gift 
certificate plan in conjunction with 
a package promotion for dealers, 
backed up with newspaper and tv 
advertising. A feature of the plan 
made the gift certificates redeemable 
for any other merchandise of equal 
value, and dealers were authorized 
to feature the offer that way. 

Motorola Inc. (Chicago) used 
“Santa’s Jolly Helpers” — give-away 
packets of four different easel- 
backed cardboard Christmas figures 
for decorating a Christmas tree, 
window or fireplace mantle—as traf- 
fic builders at the retail level. The 
“Santa’s Jolly Helpers” were part of 
an all-inclusive pre-Christmas pro- 
motion that featured national ad- 
vertising, point-of-sale, direct mail, 
displays and local advertising. 

Motorola’s theme for the gift sea- 
son was “Motorola—the perfect 
Christmas gift idea and the Motorola 
dealer—the ideal gift idea center.” 
Four-color spreads in Life and Sat- 
urday Evening Post spearheaded the 
national ad campaign, and “Santa’s 
Jolly Helpers” were woven into the 
ad copy. The “Helpers” also were 
featured in dealer store window dis- 
plays. 
>Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp. (Chicago) made it possible for 
dealers to capitalize on an appliance 
gift for the home and a package of 
gifts for children with a package offer 
for as little as $25 down. 
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Christmas in September . . . Swingline 
booth at Stationers show in September 
promoted idea of buying fine gifts (in- 
cluding Swingline staplers) from station- 
ers. 
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Something to Toot About... R. S. Con- 
nell, Norge vp of sales, demonstrates the 
Norge Christmas promotion while six- 
year-old Gail Benedict holds her ears. 
Norge offered a $50 package of toys 
with each major appliance purchased dur- 
ing the Christmas season to help dealers 
get share of Christmas business. 


“We discovered that the average 
father has $50 to spend for family 
Christmas presents,” Norge said, and 
offered a $50.04 assortment of 10 
toys, ranging from a bicycle to a 
blackboard, with each Norge major 
appliance purchased before Dec. 25. 
The offer, designed to solve the tra- 
ditional problem of merchandising 
big ticket items during the Christ- 
mas season and to give the dealers a 
share of the Christmas budget which 
is spent on children, was backed 
with newspaper and trade magazine 
advertising and dealer aids like 
window posters, pennant strings, 
broadsides and ad mats. The com- 
pany’s investment in toys was re- 
ported in the six figure bracket. 

“*Twas the Month before Christ- 
mas” was the title of a continuity 
strip booklet used by Hunter-Wilson 
(New York) to spark Christmas 
sales. The booklet included ideas for 
increasing Christmas liquor sales 
and featured a three-month mer- 
chandising calendar which bears 
merchandising hints for almost every 
day during October, November and 
December. 

Another feature of the book was 
a description of the “Hunter Special 
Gift Wrapper,” an ingenious device 
by which the retailer could gift wrap 
liquor packages in a matter of sec- 
onds. The booklet included three 
samples of the foil paper that was 
provided with the gift wrapper. 


>Dealers themselves were on the 
beam with Christmas promotions, 
too. Witness the ingenious dealer in 
a Georgia city who ran last-minute 
Christmas ads headlined, “Just a 
Minute, Lady! You’re Not Through 





Yet! Haven’t You Forgotten .. .?” 


Different ads pictured, in cartoon 
style, the postman, paper boy, handy- 
man, etc., with humorous comments 
on his services. 

Another dealer used the Christ- 
mas stocking motif to move low- 
priced slow sellers in his store. He 
used colored paper to wrap up a 
number of odds and ends that lacked 
display appeal but could be used 
as token gifts or trinkets. Regardless 
of the item’s original cost, this dealer 
charged only 15¢ to 25¢ for each. The 
items were placed in an open box 
carrying a sign which said, “Here 
Are the Gifts for the Stockings,” and 
customers snapped up these grab- 
bag bargains, according to the 
dealer. 


> More and more companies pay at- 
tention to window displays during 
Christmas promotions, with displays 
ranging all the way from simple 
units supplied to dealers to elaborate 
professionally - installed displays. 
(See “Professional Installation As- 
sures Success for Admiral Displays,” 
January 1955 AR, page 87.) 

General Electric supplied its radio 
and tv dealers with a Christmas Kit 





for 1954 promotion, including a large 
Santa head to be affixed to the win- 
dow and peek-a-boo gnomes with 
rolling eyes to be placed in varying 


positions throughout the display. 
The gnomes had dimensional fiber- 
glas beards and held small radios 
in acrobatic positions. Some used 
real quill pens. A battery motor ac- 
tivated the gnomes. The display was 
produced by Kling Displays (Chi- 
cago). 

Another national advertiser, Web- 
cor Corp. (Chicago), provided a 1954 
Christmas kit which included prod- 
uct cards, drawn plastics, lights and 
full-color lithography. The Webcor 
display also was produced by Kling, 
as was Zenith’s kit, featuring a die- 
cut sleigh and reindeer suspended by 
invisible cord and set in motion by 
an electric motor. Vertical side pan- 
els and the motor were supported by 
mailing tubes in this complete win- 
dow trim, which included 50 pieces. 


>In some cases, dealer display aids 
combine both window and in-store 
displays. Viewmaster used a display 








Christmas Cheer . 


for dealers’ windows with actual 
merchandise embedded in the con- 
struction and with additional mer- 
chandise placed around the base of 
the display. A section of the display 
was designed for in-store use, and 
by removing this section, the dealer 
had a year-round promotion piece. 
Viewmasters’ displays were pro- 
duced by Berger-Amour (Chicago). 

Ronson Corp. (Newark, N. J.) 
provided dealers with a display for 
showing on counters and in win- 
dows. The unit, which measured 
12x10x44”, featured an assortment 
of Ronson pocket and table lighters 
in a step-up array. 

In another case, James Vernor Co. 
(Detroit) provided a display that was 
useful both at Christmas and as an 
after Christmas piece. It also incor- 
porated actual merchandise into the 
display. Of lithographed cardboard, 
the display portrayed a cut-out pho- 
tograph of two boys with the com- 
pany’s ginger ale, and another card- 
board litho of Santa with a pack of 
ginger ale. By removing the Santa 
litho, the dealer was able to use the 
litho of the two boys—which in it- 
self did not incorporate a Christmas 
idea—for post Christmas use. 

Pioneer Atlas Liquor Co. (Chi- 
cago) capitalized on the fact that in 
many cases stores are crowded with 
displays and prepared a Christmas 
display for use on the ceiling. Pow- 
ered by a battery-operated turn- 
table, this display, made of light- 
weight Styrofoam, was a snow-like 
revolving piece that featured a brand 
of whisky. It was produced by Chi- 
cago Display Service Inc. 


> Packaging is an essential part of 
any Christmas promotion, and it 


. . Liquor manufacturers show awareness of 
smart Christmas packaging with new designs. The Paul Jones 
carton is an example of holiday packaging by Frankfort Distill- 
ers. In the center is the Old Fitzgerald 1954 decanter, featur- 


would appear that the liquor manu- 
facturers particularly are aware of 
the sales potential of smart pack- 
aging. 

For example, Four Roses intro- 
duced a new bottle and gift carton 
in September 1954. The new pack- 
age was backed up with full-page, 
full-color ads in national magazines, 
newspaper advertising and editorial 
publicity which used a mailable 
stereo viewer to show the new pack- 
age in three-dimension. The same 
campaign also was used for Frank- 
fort Distillers’ Paul Jones whisky. 

Jack Daniel Distillery (Lynch- 
burg, Tenn.) offered a gift package 
which combined a bottle of whisky 
with a silver server—the bottle rest- 
ing in the server in the package. A 
clear window in the package per- 
mitted viewing of the contents from 
three sides without opening. 

Another unique package was de- 
signed for Old Hickory Distilling 
Corp. (Philadelphia) by Container 
Corp. of America. This package, 
called “Open House,” was a frame- 
style gift carton with an open front, 
printed offset in two-colors and var- 
nish. The package was set up in 
bottling plants before delivery to 
retail outlets. 


> An example of careful planning to 
determine a Christmas gift package 
is Old Fitzgerald’s 1954 package, 
which combined a new decanter de- 
sign with a gold coaster, gold plated 
glass stopper and easy removal of 
brand identification to give high re- 
use value. The only brand identifica- 
tion was the traditional Old Fitz- 
gerald crossed key design, cut into 
a facet on the side of the bottle under 
the label. 


ing gold plated glass stopper, gold coaster and easy removal of 
brand identification for high reuse value. Jack Daniels offered 
a bottle with silver server in a window-package to permit easy 
viewing of contents from three sides. 


The Old Fitzgerald gift decanter 
was designed by Walter Landor & 
Associates (San Francisco), which 
set up 10 objectives for the new 
design: 

e A completely new bottle, but one 
which would be sufficiently reminis- 
cent of last year’s bottle to retain 
former Old Fitzgerald customers. 

e A bottle that would look larger. 

e A bottle that would pour easily 
over the bar as well as at home. 

e A bottle so labeled that the brand 
name might be easily removed. 

e A bottle that would possess an 
actual, practical, reuse value. 

e A bottle that would offer “high 
class” appeal to purchasers. 

e A bottle that would create new 
advertising and sales enthusiasm. 

e A bottle that would retain the 
traditional Old Fitzgerald “key” as- 
sociation. 

e A bottle that would-actually be a 
decanter. 

e A bottle that would meet all of 
the problems of availability of mate- 
rials, costs, and production require- 
ments. 


Combination Display Viewmaster 
display incorporated units for in-store use 
and window use. When the in-store sec 
tion is removed, dealer has a year-round 
window display. 
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Big as Life . . . Super Santa, by L. A. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. (Chicago), is 5'3” 
tall and is designed for store use or as a 
decoration for gas stations, home lawns, 
porches, etc. Made of vinyl plastic, Super 
Santa is weather-proof, illuminated and 
washable colors. 
Super Santa and other Christmas decora- 
tion pieces, for use by themselves or as 
parts of other displays, are described in 
a folder which includes complete specifi- 
cations. 


For your copy circle No. 101 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


comes in permanent, 


>A new idea in Christmas orna- 
ments appeared on the 1954 Christ- 
mas scene. This was the personalized 
ornament. In one instance, Corning 
Glass Works (Corning, N. Y.) sent 
out Christmas greetings in August as 
the final test in its personalized or- 
nament development. These orna- 
ments were bright red balls boxed 
in individual gift cartons. Painted on 
each ornament was a “Merry Christ- 
mas” greeting and a tag which could 
be signed by the sender with pen or 
pencil. 

Another development by Corning 
was a do-it-yourself kit, which in- 
cluded eight plain ornaments, paints, 
brush and crystals for snowflake 
effects, all designed to permit the 
recipient to make his own Christmas 
tree ornaments. 

Christmas Ornament Decorators 
Service (New York) also came out 
with a personalized ornament. The 
company’s ornaments were pack- 
aged in a sturdy self-mailer carton 
and each ornament contained a spe- 
cially treated area in which the 
sender could affix his own signature 
and personal greetings with either 
colored pencil or pen. 


> Christmas greetings, other than or- 
naments, appear to be assuming an 
increasing importance in advertisers’ 
planning. Here are a few examples 
of “different” greetings: 

e Peek-A-Boot Inc. (Los Angeles) 
...asix-page folder which conveyed 
the season’s wishes in rhyme. 
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e Samuel M. Langston Co., produc- 
ers of corrugated container equip- 
ment . . . a Christmas tree design 
cut from corrugated board and tipped 
on the company’s folded Christmas 
card. 

e Cupples-Hesse Corp. (St. Louis) 
... selected verses from the Gospels, 
illustrated with wood-cuts, and com- 
bined into a 6x9” eight-page booklet. 
e Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories 
Inc. (Clifton, N. J.) . . . a letter to 
“all our suppliers, vendors and sub- 
contractors” expressing appreciation 
for “the excellent cooperation and 
friendly assistance” received and 
suggesting that for explained reasons 
“it is again requested that you coop- 
erate with us by refraining from 
sending Christmas gifts or offering 
gratuities to our personnel at any 
time.” 


e Life Magazine .. . a translucent 


church-window angel, printed on 
acetate film, die-cut and mounted on 





a star-shaped folder for recipients 
of Christmas gift subscriptions. 

e Apollo Metal Works (Chicago)... 
a card both religious and patriotic 
in nature which included a sample 
of the company’s product in the 
form of a piece of highly polished 
metal shining through a die-cut 
star. 

© Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co. of Wisconsin . .. an 
81x11”, 20-page booklet with wood- 
cuts on left hand pages and text on 
right hand pages pointing up the 
advantages of living in America, all 
tied in with the Christmas season. 
Printed by Wetzel Brothers (Mil- 
waukee), the booklet has become a 
tradition with Employers Mutual. 
© Texas & Pacific Railway ...a 24- 
sheet poster, silk screen printed by 
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Sniders’ Poster Process Co. (New 
Orleans, La.) which showed a small 
girl in a prayerful attitude and the 
message, “ . and help us, Dear 
Lord, to love everyone.” 

> Many companies, of course, use 
Christmas good-will promotions di- 
rected to children, such as Kling 
Studios’ (Chicago) annual Christ- 
mas party for children of advertis- 
ing men and women. Kling invites 
the moppets to its huge studio and 
arranges refreshments and enter- 
tainment. 

A broader use of this good-will 
promotion technique is that of 
American Viscose Corp. (Philadel- 
phia), which in 1954 mailed to the 
children of its employes the tenth 
annual children’s issue of Avisco 
News, the company’s house maga- 
zine. An additional 6,000 copies were 
sent to schools, church groups and 
civic organizations requesting them 
in towns where the company main- 
tains plants. 

The Avisco News children’s issue 
is an 84x11” eight-page magazine 
which utilizes the inside front and 
inside back and back covers for ma- 
terial of interest to children. This 
material includes dot-to-dot puzzles, 
what’s wrong with this picture? 
games, hidden pictures, mazes, the 
words of Christmas carols, etc. 

The 1954 edition also continued 
the drawing contest, an annual fea- 
ture with the children’s edition. This 
year the children were asked to 
make a picture about “Christmas 
at Our House,” and prizes were 
awarded according to age groups. 

Christmas business gift-giving, 
another form of seasonal promotion 
that is being increasingly used by 
advertisers, will be discussed in the 
September AR. Another special ar- 
ticle, discussing business Christmas 
cards, will appear in the October AR. 
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Holiday Displays Listed 
In New Nesbit Folders 


A complete line of lively and color- 
ful Christmas display pieces is de- 
scribed in a new set of folders by 
Nesbit Industries Inc. (Chicago). 

The folders, which are illustrated 
in color, describe moving Santa 
Clauses, juggler-clowns, churches 
with bells and other moving figures, 
along with snow foam ornaments like 
snowballs, Santa and angel heads, 
Happy New Year figures, drum ma- 
jors, door and wall danglers, deer 
and sleigh pieces, interlocking snow- 
flake and star figures, etc. 

The pieces are designed for use 
alone or to be incorporated into 
other displays. 


For your copy circle No. 102 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 












By Benedict Kruse 
Editorial Director 
Frank Associates 

Chicago 


Working on case history material 
is a glass house existence. 

In most other advertising and sales 
promotion work, there is an oppor- 
tunity at some point during the cre- 
ative stages where an adman can cut 
off outside kibitzing long enough to 
withdraw to the privacy of type- 
writer or drawing board and come 
up with an idea which is his own—at 
least temporarily. 

A case history campaign, however, 
is a gold fish bow] affair. 

Because of the number of people 
with whom an adman has to deal, 
both within and outside of his own 
organization, there is a constant dan- 
ger of backfires and fizzles. 

Despite all of the potential short- 
comings, however, the case history 
remains one of the best advertising 
tools available when applied prop- 
erly to an industrial or dealer-level 
campaign. 


>Before getting into whys and 
wherefores, let’s define: 

The case history, for the purposes 
of this discussion, is a description— 
usually illustrated—of how a business 
or businessman uses or sells a prod- 
uct, equipment or services to affect 
savings of time, money or both, or to 
increase sales. 

Most of this material is used in any 
or all of these four ways: 

1. Testimonial space advertisements. 
2. External or dealer house organs. 
3. Direct mail or salesmen’s leave- 
with promotional pieces. 

4. Publicity placement in business 
Magazines. 


An expert explains some of the special techniques which have been developed to help 
solve the problem of getting good case history material for promotion programs. 





>The big initial rub which makes 
case histories more complicated than 
other advertising methods is that 
real situations must be found to il- 
lustrate the sales pitch. You are not 
talking about what a product can do 
or how it will sell. You’ve got to find 
a person or business who has already 
done or sold. 

The end results, after the case 
history campaign materializes, will 
almost certainly be more convincing. 
The increased believability of your 
advertising and sales promotion 
material will give you a surefire, 
money-in-the-bank bonus over the 
straight line sales pitch. This, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that it 
takes more work to get the thing off 
the ground initially. 

The first big job is to establish a 
means of finding out which custom- 
ers are enjoying what kind of success 
with the products in which you are 
interested. The most direct approach 
to this information is through the 
sales department. 

Depending on the product, getting 
the necessary leads from the sales 
department may prove a lot more 
difficult than it would seem at first 
glance. It is of key importance to the 
entire program that sales manage- 
ment know what you are doing and 
support the program completely. 


> Before the adman goes out to get 
his first case history report, he should 
sit down with sales management peo- 
ple and go over the entire program 
in detail. If the campaign is to be 
even a small-size success, whole- 
hearted sales department coopera- 
tion is necessary both in securing 
customer cooperation and in using 
finished case history material as sales 
producers. 


HOW TO DEVELOP 





In taking up the matter of a case 
history campaign with the sales de- 
partment, the adman is likely to run 
up against an attitude like this: 


“We can’t be having our sales peo- 
ple spending their working time on 
advertising stuff. Their business is 
selling, and if they don’t sell they 
don’t eat.” 


> Here are some specific points with 
which to meet this argument if you 
run into it: 

Case history contacts actually cre- 
ate better customer relations for the 
salesman. Most customers, even if 
they decline to cooperate, are flat- 
tered at the announcement that their 
company’s operations are outstand- 
ing enough to warrant the national 
publicity which comes with case his- 
tory advertising. 

At the individual salesman’s level, 
the way to approach a case history 
program is to point out that partici- 
pation is something of a bonus for 
top caliber salesmen and customers. 
Put yourself behind the customer’s 
desk and consider these alternate 
approaches in deciding which is more 
effective: 


1. “Good morning, sir. I've just re- 
ceived permission to offer you an 
opportunity for some valuable free 
advertising. Our home office has re- 
viewed your company’s use of our 
products and would like to take some 
pictures and prepare an article to be 
included in our national advertising 
and publicity campaigns.” 


2. “I’m afraid I’m going to have to 
ask a big favor of you, sir. My home 
office has been pestering me about 
some advertising material they are 
getting up and would like to include 
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your company. I’m kind of on the 
spot in this thing, but am forced to 
ask for your cooperation.” 

These comparisons are not intend- 
ed as a joke. We have lost count of 
the number of times we have run 
into presentations which were simi- 
lar to or no better than the second 
illustration. 


> The over-all purpose of the pro- 
gram is actually to assemble better 
sales ammunition. It is easy to ex- 
plain that advertising and sales 
statements based on actual field us- 
age of the equipment are more con- 
vincing. 

It will be relatively easy, if you 

need them, to find some concrete il- 
lustrations of sales resulting directly 
from the use of a case history pro- 
gram. Once you get into a campaign, 
illustrations like this will become 
fairly commonplace: 
e This occurred during a discussion 
of the effectiveness of case history 
advertising with the sales staff of the 
Houston branch of a leading manu- 
facturer of business forms and equip- 
ment. The manager asked me if I had 
been connected with a particular 
article in the company’s external 
magazine about a coffee roasting 
company in Chicago. When I said I 
had written this piece, the manager 
turned to one of the salesmen and 
said, “Tell him what we did with that 
article, Tobey.” 

It seems the salesman had been 
knocking on the door of a coffee 
roaster company for some six months 
without getting anywhere. When the 
article on the Chicago company 
turned up, he went to his prospect 
with it, working his way in with the 
approach that he had some mate- 
rial of special interest involving the 
solution of problems very much like 
his own. 

Our conversation took place about 

a year after publication of the arti- 
cle. By then, the salesman had sold 
the package on which the case his- 
tory was based and, with his foot 
well inside the door, had been able 
to develop other sales, running up 
an over-all total of close to $15,000. 
Furthermore, he still had some new 
ideas for this customer, which were 
coming up for consideration in the 
near future. 
e The following week, in Dallas, I 
brought up the same subject and got 
a very similar answer, to the tune of 
about $8,000 in new business. 

Whenever we run into cases like 
this, we suggest that the company 
circulate the reports to all sales de- 
partments and branches with an arti- 
cle in the internal house organ or 
with a special newsletter. There is 
nothing like proof of success to help 
you get the cooperation you need. 
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>Our own feeling on the need for 
cooperation between the sales and 
advertising departments is so strong 
that in the one case we have run into 
where the sales department declined 
to cooperate fully we recommended 
abandonment of the program. 

Once all-around cooperation is as- 
sured, the next policy-level move is 
to agree on exactly what you want 
to use the case history material for 
and what type of material you will 
need. The most important things to 
be decided are the products to be 
promoted and the fields or industries 
in which efforts are to be centered. 

For example, if the program in- 
volves a manufacturer of industrial 
machinery, it would have to be de- 
cided whether the campaign should 
take in lathes, milling machines, drill 
presses or other units. If the whole 
line is to be promoted, it should 
be determined what percentage of 
the budget will go to each product. 
It also must be decided whether the 
promotion is to be slanted toward 
potential users in the appliance 
industry, automotive, aircraft, etc. 
Within the framework, it should be 
concluded as closely as possible 
beforehand how much material is 
needed for business paper advertis- 
ing, direct mail and sales brochures, 
publicity and house organs. 


> At this point, vou know what you 
want and are ready to tackle the 
yeoman’s work of finding out where 
to get it. 

There are a number of ways to go 

about looking for prospective sub- 
jects for case history reports. Any 
or all of them are satisfactory, de- 
pending upon circumstances: 
e Salesmen can be canvassed and 
asked to report on suitable material 
within their territories. Results from 
such efforts are usually sketchy. But 
this effort is usually worthwhile on 
the grounds that it fulfills the for- 
mality of advising them what you 
are doing. 


e A more immediate pump primer 





“And there’s another thing our adver- 
tising department found out about our 
product.” 





results from a detailed survey of 
product sales managers in the com- 
pany’s branch, regional or district 
offices. Sales managers are more apt 
to have some of the information you 
want right at their fingertips and 
will usually respond to surveys 
within a reasonable time. 

Both of the above contacts should 
be set up as quickly as possible and 
maintained throughout the life of 
the program. The on-the-spot help 
of these sources is important, but it 
is nowhere near enough to carry the 
program by itself if you intend to 
be thorough in your search for sub- 
ject matter. 


> At least as important in the long 
run is a research program in the 
company’s home office. Some pos- 
sible sources: 

e Incoming orders .. . If the nature 
of the product is such that a trained 
eye could spot possible applications 
of interest in your program, by all 
means, a screening system should be 
set up. 

e Installation reports . . . If a special 
installation service goes with the 
product, the records of this depart- 
ment could become a prime asset. 

e Consultants, sales engineers, spe- 
cialists . . . These people, if the com- 
pany has them, should definitely be 
enlisted. If such personnel fit into 
your plans, be sure to set up a fol- 
low-up system to keep reminding 
them of your needs. These are in- 
variably busy people and our ex- 
perience has been that they mean 
well but often let things slide. 

e Data files or libraries .. . If they 
exist, these speak for themselves. 


>After you have sifted through 
available source material, your next 
job is to screen your possibilities 
and come up with a list of users you 
want to go out and cover. It is im- 
portant to do your screening at this 
point rather than just getting the 
material and deciding what to do 
with it after it is in the hopper. 
Wherever possible, you should know 
beforehand what end use you would 
like to make of each case history re- 
port. This will be a big help both in 
customer relations and in gathering 
your information and photographs 
intelligently. 

In considering each possible case 
history, think of it in terms of your 
potential media. The advertising 
medium and the size of the company 
using the product are the two chief 
considerations in deciding which 
case history reports to go after. 

If the company using your firm’s 
products is a major industrial giant, 
for example, there would be definite 
prestige value for a testimonial ad 
or an article in your house organ. 
There would probably be less value, 











however, for a sales brochure or 
trade paper publicity. In these lat- 
ter media it is advisable to look for 
product uses which have as broad 
an application as possible to an en- 
tire industry. You will usually find 
these in medium-to-small com- 
panies. 

By the same token, don’t over- 
look the possibility of developing 
material on a smaller company just 
because of its size. The chances are 
that this small company is close to an 
industry average in its operating 
problems. 

At any rate, you will find that 
your entire case history coverage 
operation will run smoother if you 
think through the potential usage of 
the material first. 


> Once your case history leads have 
been screened, you are ready to go 
out into the field to begin gathering 
your material. An important caution 
at this point is to be careful not to 
by-pass the salesmen covering the 
accounts on which you wish to re- 
port. Any requests for appointments, 
approval for usage of the material, 
etc., should be channeled through 
them. 

As far as getting the material it- 
self is concerned, the most widely 
used methods fall into four cate- 
gories: 


1. Getting details on the use or sales 
of the products from the salesman, 
writing the material in the advertis- 
ing department or agency, mailing it 
back for verification and approval 
and arranging for a local photogra- 
pher to get your pictures. On the 
face of it, this looks like the cheap- 
est way. In some cases, the product 
lends itself to this type of treatment 
and the plan works fine. In other 
cases, it can take as many as a dozen 
letters, with resulting losses of both 
sales and creative time, for the ad- 
man to explain what he wants so 
the salesman can get the necessary 
information. 


2. An adman or agency man can 
travel out of the home office to col- 
lect the information, arrange for 
photos and personally supervise the 
whole package. This is unquestion- 
ably the most satisfactory way, but 
it is also the most expensive. Travel 
costs alone usually eliminate this 
possibility for all but the very larg- 
est companies. However, some per- 
sonal staff coverage of field assign- 
ments should be part of every 
program, even if the bulk of the 
material is gathered by another 
method. Field coverage is valuable 
experience and the adman should 
make it his business to get some of 
it within his own organization. 


3. Arranging for a local newspaper- 
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Strong Tie-In . . 
tail, Blossom the Alfalfa Cow was displayed in bank lobbies, store windows and on tv 
during June to call attention to Dairy Month. More than 3,000 displays were used 
nationally. The idea originated with Allis-Chalmers and made an excellent tie-in without 
product identification with the company’s Roto-Baler, widely known among farm people 
as the only baler that makes round bales. With Blossom is 6-year-old Linda Borkowski, 
of Elm Grove, Wis. 
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. Made from a round bale of alfalfa and with a cardboard head and 


man or free lance writer to write a 
report on the material you want. 
This method is comparatively inex- 
pensive if it works. However, it of- 
fers a great potential drawback in 
that there is not enough opportunity 
to screen individual writers working 
for you. A bad impression or a poor 
job can hurt your company with 
important customers. Giving assign- 
ments to totally unknown writers is 
not recommended. 


4. Arranging for a limited number 
of contract writers to represent you 
regionally. This plan functions best 
on a continuing program involving 
a relatively even work flow. The 
writers involved are not usually 
company employes, but they are able 
to do enough work in your program 
to become familiar with both your 
needs and your products. This rep- 
resents a compromise between 
methods two and three. Tnere is less 
travel expense than in using staff 
writers. On the other hand, there is 
more personnel control and a better 
knowledge of product and program 
than with the stringer who enters 
the picture cold. Our own organiza- 
tion has found this latter system 
best, using full-time staff members 
to provide full supervision of activ- 
ity and quality. 


>No matter which method you 
choose for getting the material, you 
will find yourself at the height of 
your goldfish bowl existence once 
you begin your field coverage. The 


routine for setting up and following 
through with case history coverage 
should remain pretty much the 
same, no matter which mechanics 
you decide to use. 

As soon as possible, it is usually 
wise to contact the responsible sales- 
man and have him verify that the 
story you want still exists. In sift- 
ing for case history leads, we have 
frequently turned to data which is 
two or three years old. Occasionally 
it has turned out that the equipment 
or procedures in which we were 
interested had been discontinued. It 
is advisable to handle this verifica- 
tion and get clearance for your case 
history coverage several weeks or 
even months in advance of the actual 
field work. 

Reasons for trying to set a lei- 
surely pace in your work are: 

e It is psychologically bad to appear 
too anxious for the material. 

e Advance planning will give you 
time to locate installations to be 
covered for the best possible use of 
writers’ travel time. 

Once you are ready to cover a case 
history, we have found it best to 
make a specific appointment and to 
keep it on schedule. Especially where 
travel time is involved, it can get 
pretty expensive to work on tenta- 
tive appointments and then find that 
the person you want to see is busy 
or out of town. 


>In the actual coverage itself, we 
keep our routine as flexible as pos- 
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sible. In most cases, we prefer to get 
information and take pictures dur- 
ing a single. visit. This is the least 
expensive way to handle it for both 
advertiser and user. Bear in mind 
throughout this work that it is cost- 
ing the customer money to tie up 
personnel whom you are interview- 
ing and photographing. Spend 
enough time to do the job thorough- 
ly, but also be sure you are consid- 
erate of this situation. 

In gathering information for your 
case history report, be sure to look 
at the facts from the angle of both 
the manufacturer and user of the 
product. One point you will want to 
be especially careful about is the 
description of saving through the 
use of a new machine or method. 
Embarrassing labor-management 
situations have developed following 
case history reports that the installa- 
tion of new machinery enabled a 
user to “eliminate” a number of 
people formerly required on the job. 

Obviously one of the important 
reasons for installing new industrial 
equipment is to reduce labor costs. 
I have seen very few cases, how- 
ever, where people were actually 
fired because new equipment was 
brought onto the job. Usually, they 
are reassigned to other jobs and are 
absorbed into the company as the 
over-all size of the staff is reduced 
through normal turnover. 

More often than not it is necessary 
to illustrate savings made possible 
by the product in question. This can 
usually be done satisfactorily by 
showing the economies in percent- 
ages, in man-hours-per-week, or 
similar figures. The important thing 
is not to “eliminate” people. 


>You will almost certainly want 
releases from persons in the pictures 
you take of an installation. It is rec- 
ommended that you make a strict 
practice of getting these at the time 
the pictures are taken. We have run 
into cases where waiting just one 
week to come back for releases has 
been too long a delay. People leav- 
ing jobs or being out sick when you 
return to get the releases can cause 
a lot of inconvenience. If you get 
releases when you take the picture, 
all parties are immediately available, 
eliminating later difficulties. 

The next order of business is to 
prepare copy and get it approved by 
the user in its final pre-publication 
form. Getting final approval of copy 
can become a job in itself. At one 
time, we experimented with a plan 
of having the writer stay over a sec- 
ond day, writing the article on the 
evening following the interview and 
bringing it back the next morning 
for customer approval. In addition 
to leaving the writer with too tight 
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a schedule, this also created an un- 
happy feeling on the part of the 
customer. 

Very few people, especially in 
cases where you use direct quotes or 
a ghost-written article in the name 
of the user, will give their approval 
at a first reading. They want to re- 
read it themselves and call on some 
associates to help them with the re- 
checking. Thus, we were not able to 
get enough articles approved on the 
spot to justify this extra effort. Fur- 
thermore, we had several comments 
which indicated users felt slighted 
at the preparation of an article which 
took so little time to write. 


> Our usual plan now is to promise 
to deliver a rough draft of the article 
and proofs of photographs within 
two weeks to a month. In most in- 
stances, these are sent to the sales- 
man for hand delivery. The salesman 
is asked to follow through to get 
final clearance. 

It is suggested that you allow for 
a mortality rate of from 5% to 10% 
for articles which do not get final 
approval. Don’t try to cram any- 
thing down anybody’s throat. You 
are not running a newspaper and 
are not obligated to defend the free- 
dom of the press in this business. If 
product users decide to clam up on 
you as an afterthought, you have 
little choice but to back off. 

Most frequently, the death of case 
history articles comes at the hand 
of an executive who wasn’t around 
or wasn’t consulted earlier and who 
decides he doesn’t like the idea. Al- 
most as frequently, users find you 
are going too deeply into their oper- 
ations and kill the article to protect 
“trade secrets.” 


>Evaluate carefully all objections 
to or criticisms of your case history 
articles. Some small revision will be 
necessary in a healthy portion of the 
cases—with exact ratios depending 
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“Now, there’s an interesting new use of 
materials.” 


on your approach and the field about 
which you are writing. Compromise 
is usually necessary, but we do not 
believe in watering down a story to 
uselessness in the interests of ap- 
peasing a product user. The adman 
must, after all, stand or fall on the 
value of the finished product. If ac- 
cepting customer criticisms will 
make your story useless, you are 
better off killing it. Allowing for the 
10% mortality in your budget will 
almost certainly protect you ade- 
quately. 

Another word of caution: don’t 
run a slush pile operation if you 
can possibly help it. You can do 
yourself and your sales force more 
harm than good by gathering case 
history material and then not using 
it. This is a very easy way to offend 
good customers. A broad media base 
for the program can help material 
usage considerably. Publicity articles 
which do not land in trade maga- 
zines can be developed into pieces 
for the external house organ or bro- 
chures, and so forth. 


>In closing, it is only fair to touch 
briefly on how you can expect a case 
history program to stack up cost- 
wise. 

Properly planned and executed on 
a long range basis, the costs of a 
case history program will probably 
come as a pleasant surprise. Consid- 
ering what we have seen accom- 
plished by well-organized programs, 
your dollar-for-dollar mileages will 
probably top anything going. 

In most cases, the major artwork 
in a case history presentation con- 
sists of photographs which can be 
run with little or no retouching. The 
factual type of copywriting you will 
require can usually be purchased at 
a figure which compares favorably 
with the cost of copy prepared in 
your own office. When you finally 
get a case history ad or article to- 
gether, it is less subject to the nag- 
ging or picking internal criticism 
which frequently befalls a “creative” 
layout. You are dealing with actual 
photographs and with cold facts as 
approved by a customer. This leaves 
no leeway for opinion-based criti- 
cism. Added up carefully, a well 
managed case history program can 
total out as a real bargain. 

These, of course, are only the 
basic ground rules. The best. way to 
learn to play the game proficiently 
is to get in and start mixing it up. 
Don’t look for case histories to end 
all of your advertising and sales 
headaches. But, if you think your 
program through, apply the case his- 
tory method to its best advantage, 
and then give it time to work, it 
could very well become a front line 
advertising tool. 44 













An interview with 
Ralph L. Moran 
Business Biographies 


By Etna M. Kelley 


Breathes there a management with 
soul so dead that it hasn’t at least 
considered publishing a company 
history? Of companies 20 vears old 
or older, the answer is probably no; 
they have all considered issuing such 
histories. But all too often the proj- 
ect never gets beyond the planning 
stage. 

Why? Largely because there’s 
fumbling at the start. It begins with 
management's inability to decide 
what kind of book, and what it wants 
to accomplish through such a book. 

Shall it be a “company history,” 
with one-tenth of its space devoted 
to history and nine-tenths to the 
glorification of the leading execu- 
tives or current top management? 
Or a “history” that is chiefly a cata- 
log and sales brochure, glorifying 
the company’s products? 


>There’s nothing wrong with such 
publications, except that they should 
not be called histories; nor mis- 
labeled with some such title as “Fif- 
ty Years of Industrial Progress,” or 
“The Blank Company: 1856-1956.” 

If a company history is what is 
really wanted, there should be the 
decision to adopt a broad-gauged 
treatment of the industry itself from 
its beginnings, and to tell logically 
the part that the firm has played 
in the development of the industry 
and the service it has rendered to the 
community and to the public at 
large. This does include coverage of 
the company’s principals, from the 
founder to present management. It 






r Company History: 
‘@ud or Diamond? 


Advance planning can make the difference 





also includes references to products 
for their story value, which, in the 
case of the early ones, can be con- 
siderable. 

If a company has existed for a 
quarter of a century or more, it is 
quite likely to occupy an important 
role in its industry or field, certainly 
locally, and perhaps nationally. The 
mere act of having paid wages to 
groups of employes for a given num- 
ber of years is a contribution to the 
economy of the community. Every 
long-lived business organization has 
something worth while in its history 
meriting publication. Such a record, 
in book or booklet form, is a useful 
public relations tool. It can also pro- 
mote good shareholder relations, an 
important consideration in these days 
of broad-base stock ownership. Made 
available in libraries, especially the 
business and technical kind, it can 
perform lasting service as a refer- 
ence work. 


>In many instances, management 
hesitates to authorize the publica- 
tion of a company history, fearing 
that too little is known of the firm’s 
beginnings. This need not be a deter- 
rent. In the first place, experienced 
business history researchers have 
ways of pinpointing facts and mile- 
stones that do not occur to those 
lacking such experience. 

In the second place, even though 
little may be known specifically of a 
company’s early history, it is pos- 
sible to uncover the history of the 
industry of which it is a part and to 
provide a good picture of the era 
during which it was getting started. 
A knowledge of the times reveals 
the motives which must have actu- 
ated the founder and the problems 


he faced. Proximity to power, to 
transportation, to raw materials, to 
markets, to labor supply—any or all 
of these might have dictated the 
choice of site. Inventions and the 
perfection of equipment and tools 
affect individual companies as well 
as entire industries. From informa- 
tion along these lines it is often pos- 
sible to deduce what a company must 
have been like in its early days. 

A case in point is that of A. 
Schrader’s Son Inc., now a division 
of Scoville Mfg. Co., with headquar- 
ters in Brooklyn. It began in 1844 as 
a valve-manufacturing shop in Man- 
hattan. When a book was being pre- 
pared in honor of the firm’s centen- 
nial in 1944, the question arose, “Why 
did Augustus Schrader, recently 
arrived from Germany, open his 


About This Article 


Two authorities on company histories 
have combined their talents to provide 
the helpful information in this article. 
Ralph L. Moran, who conducts a service 
which he calls Business Biographies, has 
probably had a finger in the preparation 
of more business histories than any other 
man in America. Etna M. Kelley is the 
author of ‘The Business Founding Date 
Directory’’ (Morgan & Morgan, Scars- 


dale, N. Y., $10), which lists the founding 
dates of over 9,000 U. S. business firms. 


Another article by Miss Kelley—" Any 
Year Can Be Your Company's Anniver- 
sary Year’’—will appear in next month's 
AR. Also in the August AR will be a 
special feature by AR Los Angeles Cor- 
respondent Phil Seitz giving a case his- 
tory on how Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakeries scored a sales success 
by celebrating its 40th birthday. 
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shop on John Street in New York 
in 1844?” 

The facts known of the company’s 
early days were scant, but it was 
determined that the location was 
within a stone’s throw from the shop 
of Charles Goodyear, pioneer in the 
vulcanization of rubber. The prox- 
imity of the two was probably not 
accidental. 


>A question to be answered before 
the preparation of a company his- 
tory has begun is, “To whom will this 
book be distributed?” If the book is 
to be widely and generally circulated 

to employes, customers, sharehold- 
ers, schools, and the public at large, 
the format would, of necessity, be 
simpler than it would if it were ad- 
dressed to a more selective group. 
One plan is to have two versions, 
one in hard covers, for stockholders, 
important customers, surviving 
members of the founding family, and 
the like; and another somewhat sim- 
pler and less expensive version for 
general circulation. 

No matter what the method of dis- 
tribution may be, it should be borne 
in mind that the employes are enti- 
tled to be acquainted with the com- 
pany’s history. It is coming to be 
recognized that employes want other 
satisfactions from their work, in ad- 
dition to money, and one of these can 
be that which comes from being 
associated with a long-established 
company, highly regarded in the 
community and in its industry. New 
workers, and sometimes even those 
who have been connected with an 
organization for a number of years, 
may not have an opportunity to 
learn much about its background. If 
a company history is brought out, 
they should be given copies. If their 
number is large and the book is 
elaborate, a simplified version should 
be provided for them. If the basic 
groundwork is thorough, it can be 
channeled to various kinds of reader 
audiences. For example, there might 
be a special anniversary number of 
the employe magazine to tell the 
story to its readers. 


> There is no set formula for the 
ideal company history. Generally 
speaking, it should be about people, 
and it should emphasize the color 
and romance of the industry repre- 
sented. The more specific facts 
(within reason), the better; but if 
specific facts about the particular 
company are scarce, there can at 
least be an outline history of the 
industry. Illustrations are important, 
and may include photographs of the 
founder and early workers; the plant 
site; drawings or photographs of 
early products, and reproductions 
from old advertisements and cata- 
logs. An atmosphere of nostalgia can 
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be conveyed through the use of art- 
work and typography. 

Two important recommendations: 
e Avoid over-praise of the com- 
pany’s products, and of executives, 
past or present. 
e Use an easy-to-handle format. 
The handsome, over-sized book is 
a dustcatcher for a while, then dis- 
carded. It can be a problem, even 
for libraries. The business executive 
recipient will soon tire of keeping a 
huge tome on his desk, and his secre- 
tary won’t want it if it does not fit 
into her files. So it ends in the waste- 
basket. 

As stated above, there is no set 
formula for the ideal company his- 
tory. But it’s wise to decide in ad- 


vance what is to be accomplished by 
such a book and its method of distri- 
bution. It can be no better than the 
research and facts that go into it, 
and in this respect standards should 
be high. So far as possible, it should 
be about people—a standard rule of 
journalism. It should avoid puffery, 
of executives or products. Its size 
should be adapted to ease of handling 
and filing. Simple as the rules ap- 
pear, their observance may prevent 
the issuance of a dud, and lift a book 
into that group which increases in 
value through the years, one of those 
for which one must pay fancy prices 
in second-hand bookstores after a 
few years have passed. 44 
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straw hats and canes lure passersby 
to play the wheel, while a tape re- 
cording of a barker’s pitch with a 
background of calliope music fur- 
nishes authentic “carnival” atmos- 
phere. 

The company plans to use the ex- 
hibit at county fairs, food shows and 
expositions in its territory, which 
includes Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Ohio. The 
wheel face and table top are detach- 
able, so the exhibit can be used to 
present other facts about Omar. As 
for models, wrap-around blouses and 
elastic skirts that may be adjusted 
for different figures are used so that 
local models may be employed with- 
out excessive costuming charges. 

The exhibit was worked out by 
Lloyd Berg, Omar public relations 
manager, and the company’s agency, 
Bozell & Jacobs Inc. (Omaha), while 
the display was built by Hutcheson 
Studios (Omaha). 44 


Gals, ‘Gambling’ Pep Up 
Omar Inc. Bread Exhibit 


Gals and gambling are being 
utilized successfully by Omar Inc. 
(Omaha) in a show exhibit which 
promotes Omar Enriched Bread. 

The display features a large wheel 
of fortune. The wheel has seven 
parts, each of which illustrates and 
describes one of the nutrients in the 
bread. The illustrations on the wheel 
are duplicated on a table top. 

Gamblers (customers) are pro- 
vided with cardboard discs bearing 
the Omar trademark. The game is to 
place a disc on the part of the table 
top that corresponds to the portion 
of the wheel where the arrow stops. 
Winners are awarded a free cupcake 
and people are encouraged to play 
until they win. 
> Models with 


short skirts, sailor 
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Glamorizing Vitamins . . 


. Pretty gals and wheel of fortune are used by Omar Inc. 


(Omaha) in its display to call attention to the vitamins, minerals and calories in Omar 
Enriched Bread. 








ADVERTISING COPYRIGHTS 


. . « AR presents the ninth in its series of articles 
explaining the application of copyrights to 
advertising. This month —copyrights in the field 


of radio and television broadcasting. 


By Robert J. Burton 
Vice-President 
Broadcast Music Inc 
New York 


Any series of articles dealing with 
the general subject of advertising 
copyrights would certainly be incom- 
lete without reference to some of 
the basic doctrines of copyright law 
which affect the use of program 
material in radio and _ television 
broadcasting. Although some eight 
articles of this series (AR, February 
through September 1954) have been 
devoted to the copyright problems 
of material used in printed media, 
this brief summary of some of the 
copyright problems in radio and tv 
is not to indicate in any way that 
these problems are not numerous 
and important, but merely to indi- 
cate some guideposts for those who 
would pursue the matter further. 

Certainly up to the development of 
commercial television, almost all 
significant copyright questions which 
affected the broadcasting industry 
related to the presentation by means 
of broadcasting of such copyrighted 
materials as music, books, short 
stories, plays, and the like. Although 
tv has added the exciting new di- 
mension of sight, the basic copy- 
right problems which existed 


throughout the development of radio 
still exist in substantially identical 
form in the field of television. Ac- 
tually, the only point at which the 
dimension of visual presentation be- 
comes important is if such visual 
presentation involves the reproduc- 
tion of copyrightable pictures, de- 
signs, etc., which was discussed ear- 
lier in this series. 


> Radio and tv programs use a vari- 
ety of copyrightable subject matters, 
and each one of the subject matters, 
in turn, involves different rights un- 
der the terms of the Copyright Act. 
For example, under Section 1-E, 
musical compositions are protected 
against unauthorized performance 
only to the extent that such per- 
formances are both public and for 
profit (Herbert v. Schenley, 242 U.S. 
591; Witmark v. Bamberger, 291 
Fed. 776). 

The courts have made it quite 
clear that sustaining, as well as com- 
mercial, programs are considered to 
be public performances for profit 
in the case of the use of musical 
works. As a matter of fact, in one 
case (Associated Music Publishers 
v. Debbs Memorial Radio Fund, 141 
Fed. [2nd] 852), the courts held that 
even if the proceeds which the sta- 
tion derived were used for educa- 


tional or charitable purposes, never- 
theless the programs, as_ such, 
whether commercial or sustaining, 
constituted public performances for 
profit. 

In the case of dramatic works, 
such as plays, the protection granted 
to the copyright proprietor is 
broader. Any public performance of 
a dramatic work requires a license 
from the copyright owner, whether 
such performance is for profit or not. 
Of course, as a practical matter, vir- 
tually all broadcasting and television 
is both public and for profit. How- 
ever, there are some broadcasting 
stations owned by educational, mu- 
nicipal, and religious organizations 
which do not operate for profit. In 
the case of such stations, music may 


be performed without a_ license, 


Next Month in AR 


Robert J. Burton concludes this 10- 
part series on Advertising Copyrights 
in the August AR with some special 
information on how to secure copy- 
rights and some of the limitations. 

The entire series will be reprinted in 
booklet form. Complete details will be 
published along with the final article 
in next month's issue. 
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whereas dramatic works would still 
require a license. 


> Probably the one item which is of 
primary interest in a series of arti- 
cles intended for lay readers would 
be the manner in which musical 
compositions are licensed for radio 
and television usage. Historically, it 
has become apparent in all countries 
of the world that because of the very 
large number of musical composi- 
tions which are the subject matter 
of copyright at any given moment, 
and because of the large number of 
musical compositions which radio 
and tv stations may use from time 
to time, it is impractical both from 
the viewpoints of the copyright 
owner and the broadcaster to negoti- 
ate for separate licenses each time a 
work is to be performed. 

As a consequence of this phenom- 
enon, public performing rights in 
musical works are generally licensed 
under what is called a “pool” ar- 
rangement. In the U. S. there are 
three well-known pools of public 
performing rights—American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP), Broadcast Music 
Inc. (BMI) and Sesac Inc. (SESAC). 
Although there are substantial dif- 
ferences in the size of these pools 
and in their method and manner of 
operation, all of them have one com- 
mon characteristic. 

In substance, each pool consists of 
a catalog obtained from authors, 
composers and publishers, and the 
pool is authorized by these authors, 
composers and publishers to license 
collectively the public performing 
rights in all musical compositions 
owned or controlled by the particu- 
lar group. Thus, each of these organ- 
izations in various forms, but with 
an identity of purpose, offers not 
only to broadcasters and telecasters 
but to other users of music, a blanket 
license whereby such broadcaster, 
telecaster, or other user of music, 
may perform one or more of the 
musical compositions controlled by 
the particular organization. 


> Later in this article, I shall discuss 
briefly some of the terms and con- 
ditions upon which these organiza- 
tions make their catalogs available 
to broadcasters and telecasters. 

At this point, I should like to point 
out, however, that although it is 
probable that between ASCAP, 
BMI and SESAC a majority of the 
important copyrighted musical works 
in the U. S. are available to broad- 
casters under these three licenses, 
no one should ever assume that any 
given work necessarily falls into one 
of the three catalogs. There are un- 
doubtedly thousands of copyrighted 
musical compositions in the U. S. 
which are not licensed by these three 
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organizations. Consequently, a well- 
run program department, whether it 
be in an agency or in a broadcasting 
station, should carefully determine 
in each case whether a particular 
work which someone may desire to 
perform is in fact included within 
the catalogs of these three pools, or 
whether a separate and private li- 
cense must be obtained from some 
individual copyright owner who is 
not a member of one of the three 
organizations. 

All of the three organizations do 
make available varying types of lists 
of their members or affiliated authors, 
composers and publishers, and some 
of the organizations also make avail- 
able catalogs of their licensed works. 
Techniques are therefore available 
to ascertain the status of almost any 
musical composition which someone 
may desire to perform on a particu- 
lar radio or television program. 


>Generally speaking, the grants of 
the performing rights societies differ 
only slightly in practical applica- 
tion. The ASCAP radio license con- 
fines itself to “non-dramatic rendi- 
tions of the separate musical 
compositions” contained in the 
ASCAP repertoire. The BMI license 
does not contain this reservation, 
although there is a provision that 
BMI may exclude a work if it does 
not own the “dramatic performing 
rights.” As a practical matter, and 
this has been the result of a con- 
tractual construction arrived at 
through the conduct of the parties, 
no one has ever urged that the pub- 
lic performance of an_ individual 
musical selection by means of radio 
broadcasting was anything other 
than non-dramatic. 

Even in the case of works from 
musical plays, musical comedies, 
operas and operettas, etc., the pre- 
vailing view is that individual musi- 
cal selections may be played under 
normal licenses without any separate 
license. It is equally clear, however, 
that if any part of the actual play or 
of the dramatic action of the play 
is used, then a_ separate license 
would be required. 

Special attention should also be 
drawn to the terms of the ASCAP 
television license which sets forth 
certain restrictions on the use of 
musical compositions from Broad- 
way shows, pictures, etc., in terms 
of costumes, scenery and the like. 
It is possible that a program situ- 
tion might arise, particularly in tv, 
where the type of usage of a par- 
ticular musical composition might 
require a separate license from the 
copyright owner. In short, I am sug- 
gesting that in the case of tv pro- 
gramming, the terms and conditions 
of the various blanket licenses be 
carefully studied in order to ascer- 








tain whether any special permissions 
may be required. 


>A brief word about methods of 
payment to the performing right or- 
ganizations: In the case of ASCAP 
and BMI, networks and _ stations 
agree to pay to these organizations 
a percentage of their gross revenue 
derived from the sale of time, less 
certain specified deductions. In the 
case of SESAC, there is usually a 
flat annual charge. Generally speak- 
ing, advertisers and advertising 
agencies do not deal directly with 
performing rights licensing organ- 
izations. 

It has become customary for 
broadcasting stations and networks 
to obtain licenses from the various 
performing rights organizations, and 
to have these licenses become a part 
of the general service which they 
offer their clients. However, in some 
cases, where program content is 
wholly controlled by an advertiser 
or an advertising agency, some net- 
works and stations require such ad- 
vertiser or advertising agency to 
hold the network or station free and 
harmless from any claims which 
may result from the choice of music 
by such advertiser or advertising 
agency. 


> There are two other general rights 
in musical compositions which have 
a direct bearing on the usage of 
musical material in programming. 
Section 1-B of the Copyright Act 
provides for a right “to arrange or 
adapt” in the case of musical com- 
positions. This right is not unlike 
some of the transformation rights so 
operative in the field of the graphic 
arts, namely that a person may cre- 
ate a new right, so to speak, by 
changing the form of an already 
copyrighted work. In addition, of 
course, permission is always required 
from the copyright owner to change 
the form of a copyrighted work, and 
this includes arranging or adapting 
musical works. 

I should like to refer to two rather 
interesting and well-established 
trade practices. The live perform- 
ance of practically any musical com- 
position on the air is likely to in- 
volve the making of an arrangement 
(most musical works are originally 
copyrighted in piano form). The 
right to arrange is not usually ex- 
pressly granted by the performing 
rights agencies. However, by custom 
and usage, the right to make nominal 
arrangements and adaptations is im- 
plied, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge has never been questioned. 
Thus, licensees of performing rights 
seem to acquire the right to arrange 
music without express grants from 
the copyright owners. 

I should like, however, to point 











out one possible point of caution. 
The implication that I have suggested 
relates to music, and not to lyrics. 
Thus, you can’t take a lyric, or part 
of a lyric, without express permis- 
sion, and use it for some commercial 
purpose. Frequently, advertisers and 
advertising agencies desire to set 
their own special lyrics to copy- 
righted musical compositions. In all 
such cases, special permission must 
be obtained from the copyright 
owner. Later in this series, I shall 
have something to say about the 
practices of advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies in accepting material 
for musical commercials used in 
radio and tv broadcasting. 


>The final, important right in the 
case of musical compositions is, of 
course, the much-discussed and very 
complex recording right which is 
provided for in Section 1-E of the 
Copyright Act. No single subject 
causes as much discussion, and even 
confusion, among so-called copy- 
right authorities as does the right to 
mechanically record musical com- 
positions. I, therefore, do not intend 
to pursue this subject matter except 
in its most generai, and I hope least 
controversial, aspects. However, in 
order to understand something of 
the background of the problems re- 
lating to the mechanical recordation 
of music, it is useful to examine 
briefly the historical background of 
this most interesting field. 

In 1908, the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that the mak- 
ing of a player piano roll was not 
an infringement of copyright 
(White-Smith Music Pub. Co. v. 
Apollo, 209 U. S. 1). The court said, 
in effect, that the player piano roll, 
which was merely a device to repro- 
duce sound when used in conjunc- 
tion with a mechanical device, name- 
ly a player piano, was not a copy 
of music and thus did not violate the 
Copyright Law. 

In 1909, Congress took notice of 
this decision and when the present 
law was adopted in that year, it pro- 
vided specifically for the protection 
of the copyright proprietor against 
the unlicensed recording of his mu- 
sic. However, the Congress imposed 
certain fundamental restrictions 
upon this right. The first restriction 
was that once a copyright proprietor 
had licensed anybody to make a re- 
cording, then thereafter any other 
person could make a recording with- 
out express permission from the 
copyright proprietor, but upon the 
payment to the copyright proprietor 
of 2¢ for each recording manu- 
factured. 


This provision of the Copyright 
Act is generally referred to as the 
“compulsory licensing clause.” In 


practice, this clause is not usually 
used because most copyright pro- 
prietors are willing to give manu- 
facturers of recordings a somewhat 
better arrangement, namely, a li- 
cense under which the manufacturer 
need only pay a royalty on records 
actually sold, rather than on records 
manufactured. However, the provi- 
sion does exist and enables a manu- 
facturer of recordings to proceed 
without permission by complying 
with the terms of the Act. 

The second restriction imposed on 
a copyright owner under the pro- 
visions of Section 1-E requires the 
copyright owner to file in the Copy- 
right Office a notice of use once he 
has licensed his first recording. This 
is an extremely important provision. 
In the event that a copyright owner 
fails to file a notice that he has 
granted permission for a first record- 
ing, then all his mechanical rights, 
and perhaps even the copyright 
itself, fall into the public domain 
(F. A. Mills v. Standard Phono, 223 
Fed. 849). 


> The really interesting and complex 
questions, however, under Section 
1-E relate to the problem of “what 
is a mechanical recordation?” for 
the purposes of the Copyright Act. 
There is a minority of copyright 
lawyers who contend that the pro- 
visions of the act relate only to com- 
mercial phonograph records. There 
are others, and these have the sup- 
port of some of the cases, who con- 
tend that the provisions apply to 
any form of mechanical recordation. 

All of us know that in the present 
rapidly developing technological age, 
there is a wide variety of types of 
mechanical recordings. Tapes, wires, 
sound motion picture films, kine- 
scope recordings on television, are 
but a few of the many devices that 
contain mechanically recorded mu- 
sic as an integral part. A number of 
cases have dealt with the problem of 
whether music recorded on a motion 
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picture sound track does or does not 
fall within Section 1-E. It would 
now appear quite clearly that it does, 
and although trade practices have 
not, as yet, adopted all of the impli- 
cations of this doctrine, there is some 
reason to assume that they may 
(Jerome v. 20th Century Fox Film 
Corp., 67 Fed. Supp. 736, and For- 
eign & Domestic Music Corp. v. 
Licht, 93 U. S. P. Q. 272). 

Up to the present time, motion 
picture producers have not treated 
motion picture sound tracks as com- 
ing within Section 1-E, at least for 
the purposes of negotiating record- 
ing licenses with copyright owners 
of musical compositions. However, 
with the advent of tv film as a major 
form of communication, it is certain 
that this whole problem of the legal 
effect of music recorded on a film 
sound track will be something to 
watch carefully in the very immedi- 
ate future. 

In the case of radio and tv, where 
programs are frequently recorded 
either on tape or on kinescope film 
for delayed broadcasting, certain 
trade practices have evolved where- 
by such recording can be done either 
without fee, or for a very nominal fee. 
In other words, because of time-zone 
differences, program time avail- 
ability, and other technical consider- 
ations, it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to tape or kinescope a program, 
and usually the making of these 
tapes or kinescopes is not regarded 
as an act requiring a separate li- 
cense—providing such tapes or kine- 
scopes are used within a very short 
period after they are made, and are 
used for a one-time performance 
only. In the case of motion picture 
film made expressly for tv and which 
may be used and re-used over an 
extensive period of time, the ques- 
tion of recording licenses requires 
greater study. 


>I certainly do not wish to give the 
impression that musical compositions 
are the only type of program mate- 
rial used in radio and tv which pre- 
sents problems. I should therefore 
like to review some of the other 
ingredients of radio and tv program- 
ming in the light of the Copyright 
Act. Since 1953, all non-dramatic 
literary work has received approxi- 
mately the same protection as musi- 
cal compositions. Prior to 1953, 
novels, short stories and poetry 
could have been used by reading in 
any form of radio or tv program 
without permission of the copyright 
proprietor. 

Since 1953, however, all non-dra- 
matic literary works have been given 
a right of public performance for 
profit, and thus permission for the 
use of this type of program material 
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must now be obtained. As yet, no 
central licensing agencies have de- 
veloped in this field similar to those 
which exist in the field of music. As 
a matter of fact, trade practices have 
been very slow in developing. 
Most broadcasters or advertisers 
who wish to use this type of mate- 
rial have apparently followed the 
practice of communicating with the 
publishers of the particular book, 
poem, or short story and have se- 
cured permission for the use of the 
work, either without charge or at a 
nominal fee. However, in the case of 
a well-known literary work used as 
a primary program ingredient, the 
copyright fees may be substantial. 


>An important program ingredient 
in both radio and television is, of 
course, the use of the dramatic form. 
There are several types of copy- 
rightable property and several vari- 
ations in business relationships 
which effect dramatic presentations. 
Under Section 5-D of the Copyright 
Act, dramatic works are the subject 
matter of copyright. 

A dramatic work, generally speak- 
ing, is one written with dialogue in 
conventional dramatic form and is 
intended for stage or other presenta- 
tion by actors. There are many in- 
dividuals and companies in the U. S. 
who act as agents for copyrighted 
dramatic works, and permission to 
perform a dramatic work by means 
of radio or tv can be negotiated 
either with the individual copyright 
proprietor, or in a good many cases 
with agents representing substan- 
tial numbers of copyright owners 
of plays. 

Frequently, a radio program will 
wish to present in dramatic form a 
literary work originally written in 
non-dramatic form, such as a short 
story or a novel. In such case, per- 
mission must be obtained to adapt 
and dramatize the work for radio or 
tv, as the case may be. In this situ- 
ation, of course, a new property 
right comes into being, namely, the 
radio or tv adaptation, and care 
should be exercised to have a clear 


understanding among the parties as 
to the ownership of this newly- 
created work. 


> Finally, there are many dramatic 
works used on the air, perhaps the 
majority of them, which are original 
works written expressly for broad- 
casting or tv purposes. Ownership 
of works in this category may vest 
in a number of places, depending 
upon the circumstances of each in- 
dividual transaction. 

Obviously, sponsors, agencies, net- 
works, or broadcasting stations may 
wish to contract directly for the 
basic ownership of works written 
especially for broadcast or tv pres- 
entation. There are other situations 
where such works are written for so- 
called “package show” producers or 
distributors. Usually the owner of a 
so-called package show is a third 
person whose primary business con- 
sists of putting together properties 
which are not necessarily confined 
to dramatic properties, and then 
selling such properties directly to 
sponsors, agencies, or broadcasters 
for ultimate consumption. In the 
case of all works written especially 
for direct use on broadcasting or tv, 
it is important for all parties to 
ascertain whether the relationship 
between the person who causes the 
work to be written in the first in- 
stance, and the writer of the work, 
is that of employer and employe. 


>It has been pointed out earlier in 
this series that under Section 26 of 
the Copyright Act, the word “au- 
thor” shall include an employer in 
the case of works made for hire. 
Naturally, in each situation, indi- 
vidual circumstances will dictate 
whether or not the employer wishes 
to become the “author.” It is ex- 
tremely important that this question 
be clearly understood between all 
interested persons, because if the 
employer, be he a sponsor, adver- 
tiser, broadcaster, or package show 
producer, is the author, then, of 
course, the ultimate control of the 
work will be vested in someone oth- 
er than the individual who actually 
wrote the script. 

I trust I have made it clear that 
there are two possible situations; 
one, where the script writer is an 
independent contractor who retains 
his own status as an author, and 
two, where the script writer is an 
employe and the person for whom he 
writes becomes the author. 


>In connection with the general 
question of employment for hire, we 
discussed earlier in this series some 
of the economic relationships be- 
tween artists on the one hand, and 
magazines and advertising agencies 
on the other, and I trust I made it 





clear that I took no position as to 
the desirability of any particular 
form of relationship. I wish to re- 
emphasize that point in connection 
with what I am about to say. 

Very frequently, advertising agen- 
cies in contracting with composers, 
dramatists, or other creators, do so 
in connection with properties which 
ultimately become virtual trade- 
marks for client’s products. Not only 
do certain musical jingles, theme 
songs, and other repeated musical 
identifications become an _ integral 
part of the client’s advertising pro- 
gram, but they become fixed in the 
public mind in connection with the 
identification of a sponsor’s product. 

The same general observation may 
also hold true in connection with an 
entire program. A sponsor may de- 
velop a new program, and over a 
period of years this program may be- 
come very closely linked in the pub- 
lic mind with the broadcast of a 
particular sponsor. It is therefore of 
the essence that when advertising 
agencies or advertisers contract for 
the creation of original material in- 
tended for use as part of a broadcast- 
ing or television campaign, they 
clearly understand the nature of the 
property rights in the product, and 
that they, and the creator with whom 
they contract, have a very clear con- 
tract as to where the ultimate rights 
in such original material are to re- 
side. Certainly, it would seem to 
be somewhat less than advisable for 
a sponsor to spend millions of dollars 
in the development and presenta- 
tion of a particular program, only 
to have the prime, identifying ma- 
terial subject to being taken away 
from him. It would seem almost as 
foolish as leasing a great trademark, 
and always being subject to a pos- 
sible termination of the lease and 
the loss of the right to use the trade- 
mark. 

Finally, it should be pointed out 
that where sponsors or advertising 
agencies obtain the right to use pre- 
viously copyrighted material for 
commercial jingles, thematic usages, 
or other similar uses, they should 
have a very clear understanding 
with the owner of the basic material 
as to the extent and exclusivity, if 
any, of the rights that are acquired. 


>In our discussion so far, I have 
confined my analysis of program 
content to those classes of works 
which are per se the subject of copy- 
right protection. There are, of 
course, a number of other general 
areas of program material which are 
not subject to copyright protection 
as such. Mere program formats or 
ideas are not protectible under the 
Copyright Law. Some form of pro- 
tection does exist against the ap- 


propriation of program formats or 
ideas, but this would require a dis- 
cussion of the general law of unfair 
competition. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that basic common law prin- 
ciples against the appropriating of 
another man’s property are appli- 
cable in various forms to the wrong- 
ful appropriation of general program 
ideas and formats. 

News, as such, is not copyright- 
able. The particular words which 
may make up a news story may be 
copyrightable and, of course, may 
not be read without the permission 
of the copyright owner. However, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that news, as such, 
may become the property of the per- 
son who has gathered it together, 
and as such, may not be appropri- 
ated, at least during the period that 
it is still news and has commercial 
value to the person who has assem- 
bled it and whose business it is to 
disseminate it (International News 
Service v. Associated Press, 248 U.S. 
215). 

In other words, the Supreme Court 
applied the doctrine of unfair com- 
petition to the wrongful appropria- 
tion of news. 


>In connection with sports, the cases 
are far more specific. Generally 
speaking, the promoter of a sporting 
event or the organizations partici- 
pating in the event, or both, have a 
property right in that event. Again, 
this property right has nothing what- 
ever to do with copyright. The 
courts, however, will restrain the 
unauthorized dissemination of sport- 
ing events without permission. Cer- 
tainly this doctrine applies very 
clearly during such time as the 
sporting event is taking place, and 
probably for a period thereafter, 
until the results of the sporting 
event become matters of general 
knowledge (Twentieth Century 
Sporting Club v. Trans-Radio Press 
Service, 300 N. Y. S. 159). 

The product of the mind, as we 
have seen, covers very largely not 
only the full 360 degrees of the 
Copyright Act, but more recently 
the law of unfair competition and 
general property rights as we have 
known them for centuries. Underly- 
ing all of this, however, is still the 
same basic public policy of giving 
to creativity sufficient incentive, 
while at the same time assuring 
the public maximum usage in its en- 
joyment of the common cultural 
heritage of all mankind. Radio and 
television are the great, dual mar- 
vels of the Twentieth Century in the 
dissemination of thoughts and ideas. 
The problems in connection with the 
intellectual property used by these 
two great media of communication 


must therefore continue to be a 
source of study by all of us. 

A very large part of the future of 
mass communication in the U. S. 
will depend upon how well we solve 
the problems of intellectual property 
used by radio and tv broadcasting. 
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TV Screen Size . . . Designed for the re- 
view of tv films, the TS!l-Duolite projec- 
tor features a self-contained, tv picture- 
size screen. 


TSI Projector Designed 
For Review of TV Films 


A 16 mm projector for reviewing 
tv films and commercials prior to 
actual use has been introduced by 
Technical Service Inc. (Livonia, 
Mich.). Called TSI-Duolite, the pro- 
jector incorporates a self-contained 
screen that permits films to be 
viewed in lighted rooms, making it 
practical for advertising agencies, 
tv stations and advertisers. 

The light-weight projector shows 
films on a screen that approximates 
the average tv picture. By flipping 
a lever the equipment can also be 
used for regular projection on any 
standard screen. 

Literature on the TSI-Duolite pro- 
jector is available. 


For your copy circle No. 103 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Association Offers Films 
For Summer Programs 


Five film-series of free-loan pub- 
lic service type films have been 
made available on a flexible booking 
plan by Tele-Division of Association 
Films (New York). 

Designed to aid stations with 
spring and summer programming, 
the plan permits program directors 
to order the films for standard 13 
or 26-week cycles, on a day-and- 
date basis, across-the-board or in 
any combination desired. 

The series includes educational 
and entertainment films for children, 
programs on American traditions, 
topical films on dairying and related 
subjects, homemaking films and films 
on how transportation serves the 
public. 44 
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Page Preview 


Preview the page before engraving by having your 
photographer supply the color illustration in Dye 
Transfer print form. A Kodapak Sheeting overlay 
for type completes the advertisement. You and your 
client can thus be sure of the final effect before 
platemaking. 

Not every client can visualize the differences be- 
tween the copy in the form of a color transparency 
and its eventual reproduction on the printed page. A 
Dye Transfer print solves the problem. 

Dye Transfer prints are unbeatable for display 
uses, too, and for salesmen’s samples—for any pur- 
pose where multiple, high-quality color images are 
required in comparatively small quantities. 

The Dye Transfer Process is one more photo- 
graphic way to an easier advertising life. 


KODAK’S 5 WAYS TO COLOR FOR ADVERTISING 


1. Kodak Ektachrome Film: Superb color, brilliant choice—from black-and-white, or color originals. 
or subtle; transparencies for photomechanical re- 4. Ektacolor Film: The starting point for display color 
production, now supplied in 35mm size as well as transparencies of excellent quality and an. size. 
in sheets and rolls. 2. Dye Transfer Process: You 5. Kodachrome Film (35mm): Projection slides of 
see your photographs on paper—as they will ap- exceptional sharpness and color quality. For pres- 
pear in print—before reproduction. 3. Flexichrome entations, for selling, or for teaching. 

Process: Create photographs in the colors of your Your photographer knows how to handle them. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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By Dick Hodgson 
AR Managing Editor 


Call it what you will — clipbook 
art ... ready-to-use art .. . repro 
art .. . stock art—admen have found 
growing use for non-custom art- 
work. You'll find it everywhere— 
from ads in Life to inexpensive 
throw-away flyers. 

Stock art, of course, is nothing 
new. But the ways in which it is 
being used are, in many cases, new 
and effective. The main change: 
stock art is no longer stock art. 

A paradox? Not necessarily. A 
growing number of admen have 
found that they can produce espe- 
cially effective advertising materials 
by tailoring stock art to their par- 
ticular needs . . . and save time and 
money in the process. 


>You start with a stock drawing 
of a pert young girl in a bathing suit, 
for example. The drawing comes 
from a clipbook of stock art for 


gala 


which you perhaps paid $5. You add 
a second color to the drawing with 
a Bourges sheet or some other proc- 
ess. Add a background-—perhaps 
clipped from the same book or pro- 
duced by your artist. Then, into the 
basic illustration goes your product. 
The net result is a custom-made 
piece of art, but one with several 
advantages: 

e In most cases the total cost will 
be far less than starting from 
scratch. 

e It can be produced in less time. 
e You have a much better idea of 
how the final illustration will look. 
e You don’t have to make an allow- 
ance for the artist’s “interpretation” 
of your ideas. 

e The readily available art can serve 
as an idea stimulator—reversing the 
usual procedure of “first the copy, 
then the art.” 

It’s true, of course, that there may 
not be a piece of stock art to serve 
your needs. And it’s also highly pos- 
sible that your ad requires a com- 
pletely “tailored” piece of artwork. 
But there is good evidence that stock 
art has found its place as a basic 
illustration tool in all sectors of the 
advertising field. 


> Probably the most important factor 
behind the increased acceptance of 
stock art for advertising is the im- 


. . « for more details on ad on following spread circle 212, page 105 ’ 


proved quality of the available ma- 
terial. There was a time when the 
great bulk of stock art was as cheap 
in quality as the price asked for it. 
But this is far from true today. 
There are a wide variety of clip- 
books available today, covering any 
subject from animals to vacations, 
at prices averaging about $5 each. 
The average clipbook will have well 
over 100 different pieces of art. In 
most cases, the art is of top quality, 
the kind you would order yourseli 
for the subjects involved—if you 
could find the same experienced 
artists to produce the work for you. 
There is, of course, no set price 
for stock art . . . and no standard 
method of payment. You can get 
clipbooks for as low as $1.75 and 
from $15 up. Some suppliers sell 
individual books; others offer a reg- 
ular service with new clipbooks 
monthly and either annual or 
monthly payments. In other cases, 
you don’t buy clipbooks as such, 
but pay a flat fee for each illustra- 
tion each time you use it. Which is 
the least expensive depends upon 
how you want to use the material. 


>These three typical situations 
cover most of the stock art services 
available: 

e Per-use payments ... One of the 
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53-59 EAST ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


PHOTOGRAPHS ARE ALIVE!—THEY SELL! 


PHONE: WHITEHALL 4-2930 


COMPEL genuine interest as does no other form of 
printing. Show your item in its most true-to-life form. 


COSTS are unbelievably low! Remember—these are genu- 


ine photos—in quality and appearance the same as high- 
cost photos! 


Write us today! You will receive a prompt reply! 


e 


Courtesy Zenith Corp. 


Courtesy Burton-Dixie Co. 


Courtesy Zenith Corp. 
PHOTOGRAPHS are useful in so many 
Supply them to your salesmen— 


Distribute them through your jobbers 
or trade! 


Make your mailings more effective— 
Profit from amazingly high returns! 


Many sizes available! 


Courtesy Casement Hardware 
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THIS 1S A PRICE LIST—KEEP IN PRODUCTION FILE 


PHOTO-MATIC photographs are EYE-CATCHERS! 


they SELL! they DEMONSTRATE! they’re ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE! 


NOW 8x10 GLOSSY PHOTOS 
FOR EVERY ADVERTISING PURPOSE 


¢ 1000 copies 6'4c per print 
© 500 copies 714c per print 


PER SUBJECT 


HOW TO ORDER 


Photographs may be ordered in any size. Whatever 
enlargement or reduction necessary will be made 
from either your negative or photograph. 

A pencil layout indicating the placement of type 
and illustration is all we require. 

All orders are expertly printed, carefully in- 
spected to insure uniformity of tone and quality — 
returned to you quickly within three to five days 
after receipt. 

Whether your order calls for fifty or fifty thou- 


sand photographs, the same high quality will be 
maintained. 


They Tell Your Sales Story! 


EASY CHART 


IZE 
These prices are print . whe She 


rates per subject only. 
Whenever copy nega- 
tives are made here 
from photograph fur- 
nished there is an ad- 
ditional $1.35 per 
subject. 


Ul 
amet, ST ISSUE JUNE 1, 
Where 


Pp 
Necessary RICE PER PRINT 


POST CARD SIZE 


Our photo postcards are of highest quality. 
The results will more than please users of 
this type of photograph. Please advise be- 
fore ordering as to whether they require 
printing on reverse side as extra charges 
are made. The rates are always reasonable 


TIP-ONS 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE s INEXPENSIVE ° VERSATILE 

POST CARDS Tip-ONS provide a refined, but punchy method of promoting your product. You 
may use them in a variety of ways, either incidentally, or you may build promo- 
tions around them. They are real photographs reduced in size, gummed and ready 
for attaching. These miniatures present a powerful buying appeal that you can 
little afford to overlook. In placing order all you need do is furnish us with any 
size photograph or drawing of the subject you wish reproduced. Sample photos 


are made without charge. Small typeset charges are made where strip-copy is 


ADD $1.00 FOR POST CARD NEGATIVE COPY abet 


. Attach TIP-ONS to 


2. Simply mimeograph 3. TIP-ONS can be dis- 
your letters and state- 


ENLARGEMENTS 


COPIES FROM SAME ORIGINAL Mounting on Heavy 


Presdwood Board 
25-49 


$2.00 
2.50 
3.00 


SIZE 1-11 


16”x 20” $250 
20” x 24” 3.00 
20” x 30” 3.50 
30” x 40” 5.00 4.75 4.50 
40” x 60” 8.00 7.50 7.00 


Add $1.35 to these prices for copy negative where necessary. 
Larger sizes quoted on request. 


12-24 


$2.25 
2.75 
3.25 


OA LTS 


ments. Give yourself 
an advertising circula- 
tion that really counts. 


Quantity 


your selling copy on 
post cards and letters 
and fasten TIP-ONS in 
place. Effective lay- 
outs that require little 
time and effort will 
turn many a prospect 
to your product. 


SIZE 2 x 22 
SIZE 156 x 25% 
Gummed 


$ 4.00 
6.00 
7.00 
10.00 


9.00 
8.00 
6.50 
5.75 
5.50 
5.00 


tributed to the parents 
of small children who 
are keeping scrap 
books. They will ap- 
preciate it and they 
will see the products 
you have on sale. 


SIZE 258 x 3% 


Ungummed Gummed Ungummed 


, S$ 4.80 
, 6.50 
10.50 10.00 
15.00 14.00 


PER M 


14.00 13.00 
13.00 12.00 
12.00 11.50 
10.00 9.50 
9.00 8.50 
8.00 7.50 


Other sizes quoted upon request. Add $1.00 for copy negative when necessary 
*Ungummed only in these quantities. 


53-59 EAST ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


PHONE: WHITEHALL 4-2930 
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<4 Simple Changes .. . These illustra- 
tions show how very simple changes can 
convert a piece of stock art to a custom 
job. Original subjects are from the Harry 
Volk Jr. Art Studio clipbooks. 


most familiar stock art services is 
that provided by Stivers Studio (San 
Francisco). Stivers provides a hand- 
book of approximately 3,000 stock 
art subjects, which may be repro- 
duced directly from the book. Users 
pay a set fee of $2 per illustration 
per use prior to final publication 
of the art. This fee applies to any 
use of the material in the handbook, 
regardless of whether or not changes 
are made in the basic illustration. 


e Single Clipbooks ...A. A. Arch- 
bold (Los Angeles) offers single 
clipbooks of paste-up art at an 
established charge per book. Pur- 
chase of a book includes complete 
permission to use and reuse any or 
all of the subjects in the book in 
any way you desire—except, of 
course, for resyndication or resale of 
the art itself. 


e Monthly Services . . . Becoming 
widely used are monthly stock art 
services such as those of Harry 
Volk Jr. Art Studio (Pleasantville, 
N. J.) and Multi-Ad Services Inc. 
(Peoria, Ill.). These services pro- 
vide monthly clipbooks covering a 
wide variety of subjects. As in the 
case of single clipbooks, purchase of 
the service includes complete per- 
mission to use and reuse any of the 
subjects to suit your needs, with the 
same reservations on resale. 


> Other sources of stock art include: 


e Stock Cuts ...In many cases, a 
stock cut is more advantageous than 
the art itself. Companies such as 
Cobb Shinn (Indianapolis) offer one 
and two-color cuts at a set price 
per cut. Once you have purchased 
the cut it’s yours to use as you 
see fit. 


e Books Frequently you can 
find good collections of useable art 
in books not originally intended for 
clipping. There is, of course, a prob- 
lem of copyrights, but there are 
many books where there is no ob- 
jection to reuse of illustrations. A 
good example is the two-part 
“Handbook of Early American Ad- 
vertising Art,” published by Dover 
Publications (New York). Featured 
in these volumes is one of the finest 
collections of pre-Twentieth Century 
woodcuts, which are frequently re- 
used as contemporary advertising 
art. 

e Collections 


Another good 





Crescent’s No. 


100 ILLUSTRATION BOARD 


makes the Job Easier . . . Better! Send for Samples! 


MAJOR 
PHOTO CO. 
1210 N. CLARK ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
Michigan 2-5651 


GLOSSY PRINTS 
Pee thet tee Peel!) 
100 8.50 
Samples 
Ce oe 
on teguest 


: e mee g as 
COLOR teas 


© Most beautiful you have ever seen 
© For Sales Presentations 
© Displays © Reproduction 
PRINTS Ce ee ee ee) me alia) 
Ce ae Me Lt) 
Ee 
CORONA COLOR ae 


37 WEST 47th ST. o“WEW YORK 36, 


. for more details circle 169, page 105 





CAMERAS — ART AIDS $485 & UP 
$ SAVERS PRINTING 


SILK SCREEN 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
THE MERRITT LACEY CORP. 
31 CENTRAL AVENUE NEWARK 2, N. J 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AR 
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WE LOVE HARD IMPRINT JOBS 
(Folded or Bound) 
In most Cases 24 Hour Service 


SERSEN'S IMPRINTING, Inc. 


PH. CH 3-2050, 17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 


. for more details circle 223, page 105 


ht 


CARDBOARD, 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
1240 N. HOMAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


QUALITY 


. for more details circle 165, page 105 











COLOR PRINTS 


From Your Color Films 


Satisfaction or your money back 
Fast service—high quality. 
KODACHROME 
from | ANSCO COLOR 
EKTACHROME 


4x5 | § 41 | “$2 


50c 


KODACOLOR prints, 32¢ each 
DUPLICATE 35 mm slides, 25c 

FILM PROCESSING: Ansco-Ektachrome 
120-620; 20-exp 35 mm; $1 per roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. R-75: Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Washington 7, D. C. 


Minimum order $1 
No COD's, please 
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8x10 
GLOSSY PRINTS 
$7.50 EACH 


Growing 


Every Day 


Our library of Stock Photos is growing. 
Write now for our catalog. It is FREE. This 
56 page size 9 x 12 catalog is only a com- 
plimentary showing of the many Stock Pho- 
tos available from COBB SHINN at $7.50 
each. 


COBB SHINN SERVICE is Versatile 
HERE’S HOW 
. STOCK PHOTOS 
. STOCK CUTS 


3. REPRODUCTION PRIVILEGE 
for offset (R-14 Form) 


. PHOTOCOPY SERVICE 
of any line subject in our fii 


. SPECIAL PLATES 
highest quality—Mail Order Rates 


( 0 BB § HINN Indicnovelie 25" ind 
. for more details circle 224, page 105 
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16048 . . . one of the thousonds of our stock pictures 


for $15, with $5 off If you use ovr credit line. 





did you say 


“STOCK”? 


Yes, Baby, Startling Stock Pictures From 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ILLUSTRATION STUDIOS INC. 


Send $1.00 for 9th Edition Catalog to 


319 E. 44, New York 17. , 646 N. Michigan, Chicago 11 
Tel. MU 4-5400 Tel. DE 7-1711 


. . . for more details circle 228, page 105 


for OFFSET 
Printing 





Reprints in one form 
or another constitute 
@ major printing and 
budget problem. 
Proper use of 
reprints, our survey 
reveals, will solve 
problems of manage- 
ment, sales promo- 
tion, and advertising 
that face every 
business. 


This illustrated 16- 
page booklet shows 
@ great many ways 
to use artwork, 
publicity, and other 
materials to greater 
advantage with the 
help of the versatile 
offset process. There 
are hints, too, on 
preparation of copy. 


You're sure to find 
“How to Use 
Reprints” a practical 
aid in planning and 
production of your 
printing. Send now 
for your copy. Current 
supply is limited! 


Please rush my FREE copy of 
“How to Use Reprints” to: 





| OFFSET PRINTERS 
123 N. Wacker Dr. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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source for “antique” art is col- 
lections such as that of Bettman 
Archives (New York). There are 
also collections of specialized art 
available from various sources. An 
example is a collection of flower 
illustrations available from Bodger 
Seeds Ltd. (El Monte, Cal.). 


e Stock Cartoons ... For those who 
need cartoons for their house or- 
gans, catalogs, mailers, etc., there 
are several sources of stock car- 
toons. These are available as repro 
art, mats and electros. A_ typical 
service is that offered by Knott Car- 
toons (Ogden, Utah), which offers 
a selection of hundreds of cartoons 
at prices ranging from 25¢ each (10 
or more mats) to $1.50 for a single 
electro. 


e Stock Photos . . . Akin to stock 
art are the many libraries of stock 
photographs available. This subject 
was covered in a special article, 
“How to Use Stock Photos” (Sep- 
tember 1953 AR). 


e “By Request” . . . Sometimes you 
will find just the illustration you need 
in a non-competitor’s ad, a maga- 
zine, book, etc. Frequently it is just 
a matter of writing a letter and re- 
questing permission to reuse the piece 
of art. 


e Tone Art ... An interesting new 
addition to the field of stock art is 
a service recently introduced by 
Harry Volk, Jr. Art Studios—con- 
tinuous tone art. Each month, Volk 
supplies subscribers to the service 
with a dozen general interest draw- 
ing rendered in wash, tempera, casein 
and other media. These are printed 
by the screenless collotype process 
in black-and-white on 8x10” sheets 
of quality drawing paper. 


© Newspaper Services . . . Probably 
the best established form of stock 
art is the mat service used prin- 
cipally by weekly newspapers—but 
also used by some advertisers. As in 
other forms of stock art, the quality 
of these services has improved greatly 
during the past few years. Each 
month, the subscriber receives a 
large collection of mats of subjects 
to fit most any ad plus suggested 
layout and copy ideas. In addition to 
the regular commercial mat services, 
associations, trade groups, individual 
advertisers, etc., offer stock mats. 


e Printers ... Many printers main- 
tain comprehensive files of stock art 
and cuts which may be used by their 
customers. 


© Mimeograph art . . . One of the 
most inexpensive forms of stock art 
is the material prepared primarily 
for copying on mimeograph stencils. 
While low in cost, much of the ma- 





terial available is surprisingly adapt- 
able to other reproduction processes 
and frequently is of relatively high 
quality. 


> But no matter what the source, 
stock art has come to be an accepted 
form of advertising illustration. 
There are, of course, some draw- 
backs. The biggest difficulty is the 
fact that someone—even a _ direct 
competitor—may turn up using the 
same piece of art in the same way. 

But this “handicap” is quickly di- 
minished once you start using stock 
art as a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. If you fear 
duplication, it is usually quite sim- 
ple to add some original touches to 
the piece of stock art and come up 
with something which is no more 
likely to be duplicated than a piece 
of completely original art. 

There is no reason why stock art 
should substitute for creativeness. 
After all, what artist doesn’t have 
a huge file full of clippings, photos, 
sketches, etc. to which he goes for 
“assistance” in preparing much of 
his work? 


> For the most part, completely 
stock art usually appears in low- 
budget pieces which would other- 
wise be printed without art. It is 
not intended to replace the impor- 
tant drawings by a capable artist 
in those cases where the budget is 
ample enough to provide for such 
artwork. 

But don’t labor under the fear 
that use of stock art brands you as 
a low man on the totem pole. It is 
being used regularly by many of 
the biggest advertisers, agencies, 
publications, art studios . . . and 
even by many well established art- 
ists. 

And it isn’t being used by such 
people in just isolated cases. Good 
evidence of this is in a revised meth- 
od of sales instituted by Stivers 
Studios this year. Until recently, 
all material from the Stivers hand- 
book was sold on the $2-per-il- 
lustration-per-use basis. Now, how- 





“Didn't Mr. Baxter like the layouts?” 











SAVE TIME & MONEY! DO FAST, PROFESSIONAL 
PASTE-UPS EASILY! CHOOSE FROM 6GO DIFFERENT 


OM MY 





GREAT NEW COLLECTION 
OF READY-TO-USE ART 
CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS! 


Here's all the art work you need for your 
low-budget paste-ups . . . direct mail, circu- 
lars, catalogs, house organs, newspaper and 
trade-paper advertisements! 

Each book contains dozens of clean, sharp, 
black and white proofs that you may enlarge 
or reduce without losing important detail. 
Nothing like it at any price! 

There are no extra reproduction fees—you 
may use whatever you wish, wherever you 
wish. Each book pays for itself the very first 
time you use it! 

Each contains 12 leafs, printed one side 
only. Printed jet black on glossy ‘“Krome- 
kote,” each is 5 x 8 inches, with dozens of 
fine art proofs ready to clip and paste for 
offset or as copy for line engravings. Order 
any or all, at only $2.50 each. 


AGRICULTURE (#151)—63 art proofs of 


farms, farm scenes, cattle, etc. 


ANIMALS (#4 127)—130 art proofs. Includes 
stylized, realistic and decorative animals. 


ANIMALS (# 167)—109 art proofs. Entirely 
different from first book. 


ANNOUNCERS (#110)—77 art proofs of 


town criers, newsboys, etc. (8 pages). 


[] ANNOUNCERS (#153)—68 art proofs. 
Completely different from first book. 


[] AUTUMN (#131)—85 art proofs of back- 
to-school, stadium atmosphere, decora- 
tions. 


BUILDINGS (#154)—54 art proofs. Homes 
of every style. Commercial Buildings, etc. 


CHILDREN (#129)—108 art proofs of boys 
and girls running, walking, eating, etc. 


CHILDREN (#168)—64 art proofs. Entirely 
different from first book. 


CHRISTMAS (# 113)—96 art proofs. Santas, 
carolers, shoppers, scenes, etc. 


CHRISTMAS (#134)—87 art proofs. Com- 
pletely different from first book. 


CIRCUS (#+148)—84 art proofs of clowns, 
barkers, elephants, scenes, etc. 


COOKING (#133)—85 art proofs. Cooks, 
chefs, cooking, dining, etc. 

[] COOKING (#157)—62 art proofs. Entirely 
different from first book. 
COUPLES (+ 130)—55 art proofs of couples 
walking, clinching, pointing, etc. 
COUPLES (#156)—54 art proofs. 
pletely different from first book. 
CROWDS (#116)—54 art proofs of crowds, 
groups running, standing, watching, etc. 
CROWDS (#161)—40 art proofs. 
pletely different from first book. 
DO-IT-YOURSELF (+ 155)—66 art proofs of 
men and women painting, papering, etc. 

[] ENTERTAINMENT (# 143)—82 art proofs of 
singers, dancers, TV cameras, etc. 


[ EXECUTIVES (4+169)—39 art proofs. Execs 
at desks, in conferences, etc. 


[] GIMMICKS (#132)—114 art proofs. Ad 
gadgets, cartouches, frames, etc. 


Com- 


Com- 
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(7) GIMMICKS (#139)—108 art proofs. Com- 


pletely different from first book. 

HANDS (+164)—109 art proofs. Hands 
pointing, cutting, shaking, etc. 

HAZARDS (#166)—44 art proofs. Fires, 
accidents in home and industry. 


HOLIDAYS (# 120)—96 art proofs of Easter, 
Valentine, Washington and Lincoln. 


HOLIDAYS (#126)—87 art proofs. Memo- 
rial, Independence, Labor, Mother's and 
Father's Days. 


HOLIDAYS (#135)—85 art proofs. Colum- 
bus and Armistice Days, Hallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving. 


HOME (#118)—77 art proofs of family 
groups; washing, drying and 
clothes, etc. 


HOME (#172)—44 art proofs, families, 
watching TV, entertaining, etc. 


HOMECRAFT (#142) — 78 art proofs of 
men working with tools, painting, etc. 


INDUSTRY (+ 150)—56 art proofs of plants, 
steel mills, workers, scenes, etc. 


ironing 






ANIMALS 
Dh g tee ~ 


are 


LANDMARKS (#145) —75 art proofs of 
famous buildings, towers, scenes, etc. 


MAIL ORDER (#114)—91 art proofs of 
postmen, mail boxes, posting letters, etc. 


} MAIL ORDER (#170)—58 art proofs. En- 
tirely different from first book. 


MARINE (#174) — 39 art proofs. Ships, 
wheels, captains, anchors, etc. 


MEN (#124)—163 art proofs of men walk- 
ing, running, pointing, etc. 


MEN (3+146)—85 art proofs. Completely 
different from first book. 


EXTRA! KING SIZE! 
) OCCUPATIONS (+163)—$5 


Largest collection of varied trades 
and professions ever offered. 24 
pages. 





OFFICE (#115)—99 art proofs of secre- 
taries, typists, executives in conference, 
on phone. 


OLD FASHIONED (#173)—36 art proofs. 
Stylized, humorous old-time scenes. 


RELIGIOUS (#140)—75 art proofs of 
Christ, Crucifixion, churches, etc. 


SALES (#138)—85 art proofs of salesmen, 


cashiers, sales curves, etc. - 


SPORTS (%122)—80 art proofs of spring 
and summer sports—golf, tennis, baseball, 
etc. 


4d 


(] SPORTS (#136)—85 art proofs of fall and 


winter sports—football, 
basketball, skating, etc. 


SPORTS (4+ 147)—59 art proofs. Spring and 
summer. All different. 


SPORTS (#158)—58 art proofs. Fall and 


winter. Entirely new. 


SPORTS (#171)—42 art proofs. Spring and 


summer. All new. 


SPRING (#+144)— 63 art proofs. Birds, 
flowers, gardening, scenes, etc. 


SUMMER (#128)—82 art proofs of brides, 
graduates and summer scenes. 


TELEPHONES (+149)—86 art proofs. Tele- 
phones and people using them. 


THRIFT (#111)—86 art proofs of Scotch- 
men, piggy banks, counting money. (8 
pages.) 

THRIFT (4+ 162)—76 art proofs. Completely 
different from first book. 


TRANSPORTATION (#121)—74 art proofs 
of trains, planes, ships, trucks, buses, etc. 


TRANSPORTATION (#165)—50 art proofs. 
Completely different from first book. 


} VACATIONS (#119) — 68 art proofs of 
bathing, canoeing, cycling, hiking, etc. 
VACATIONS (#152)—58 art proofs. All 
different from first book. 


WESTERN (#175)—37 art proofs. 
boys, steers, boots, scenes, etc. 


WINTER (#137)—85 art proofs of snow- 
men, shoveling snow, north wind, etc. 


WOMEN (#109)—111 art proofs of 
women’s faces and figures. (8 pages.) 


| WOMEN (#125)—135 art proofs. Com- 
pletely different from first book. 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


Please check the books of your choice 
in the proper squares and mail this en- 
tire page—or order books by number. 


boxing, hockey, 


Cow- 





HARRY VOLK JR. ART STUDIO 


Pleasantville 37, New Jersey 


Rush the CLIP BOOKS, etc., which I have 
checked herewith. Our purchase order in the 
amount of $...... ...1s enclosed and we 
will pay postage. 


1) Note here if check is enclosed in which 
case books will be shipped postpaid. 


ALSO INCLUDE SAMPLES AND DATA ON: 


] LINE ART SERVICE, $4.95 A MONTH 
(] TONE ART SERVICE, $5.95 A MONTH 
] HAND LETTERING, 75< A WORD 


FIRM 
SIGNED BY 


STREET 


CITY Please type or print clearly 
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FOR OFFSET REPRODUCTION 
32-Page |g 
8x10-in. 
Book { 
with j§ 
369 
Diff. 
Art 
Panels 
and 
494 
Useful 
“Spots” 
$5.00 | 
THE BOOK OF PANELS 


Unique-Exclusive! 


Biggest, best collection of its kind. Coupon, 
label, guarantee borders; artistic panels, all 
types, postage stamp size up to 7x9 in.; hun- 
dreds of symbolic spots, designs, ornaments, 
price displays. See sample page above, reduced. 
Sharp, clean images for best reproduction. $5.00 
complete, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. — 


48- ie 
8x10-in. 
Book 
Contains 
1250 
Stock 
> T Headings, 
Classified 
for Easy 
Reference 


Only 


$3.00 
Postpaid 


A BIG BARGAIN IN ART 


Offset Scrapbook No. 1 is a rich source of 
practical help and inspiration. Makes your ads 
more persuasive—printed matter more attrac 
tive. Contains also one page each of panels, 
ornaments and arrows, plus supplement listing 
the 1200 most powerful words used in adver- 
tising, in classified form. Sharp reproduction 
printed one side of page only. Thousands in use. 
Postpaid, $3.00. 

24-Page 

Book 
Contains, 
425 

Promo- 

tional 

Sketches, 

Faces, 

Figures, 

Sporting, 

Holiday, 

Etc. 
$6.00 


Postpaid 


PROMOTIONAL PUNCH! 


Offset Scrapbook No. 6 contains hard-hit- 
ting, time-saving, idea-building, money-saving 
specimens of ORIGINAL ART at a unit cost of 
only 1 Yc each! Use without restriction. Sharp 
reproduction—printed one side of page only. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Book of 425 specimens, 
only $6.00 postpaid. 


A. A. ARCHBOLD, Publisher 


Box 20740 Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





EA STARTER xe 20 CUNT 


wuaricsses | A 


RCT SORES FOR ADTERTERR, 


Price 63.08 “~ } 
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Something New Newest entry into 
the field of stock art is the continuous 
tone art service offered by Harry Volk. 
Each month a series of general use sub- 
jects such as this are sent to subscribers. 


ever, there is an alternative method 
—a flat annual fee of $120 for per- 
mission to use any of the material 
as often as desired. This new pric- 
ing structure will actually save 
money for many “big names” in the 
advertising field which have come 
to depend upon this particular serv- 
ice. 


> Intelligent and effective use of 
stock art requires a technique all 
its own. In most cases, you don’t 
start with a definite art idea and 
then try to find a specific illustra- 
tion to fit. Instead, the usual proc- 
ess is to bring the actual art into 
the picture during the basic “think- 
ing-up” stage. 

Once you have located a piece of 
art (or several pieces) which appear 
to be suitable, you can then blend 
them with the other elements of 
the job at hand. 44 


Life Wins Honors in 


Outdoor Competition 


Life magazine’s 1954 Crocodile 
poster was chosen for the First Grand 
Medal Award in the 23rd National 


Competition of Outdoor Advertising | 


Art sponsored by the Art Directors 
Club of Chicago. 

The poster, by leading French art- 
ist Savignac, was chosen First Grand 
Award winner from a total of 704 en- 
tries. 

The Second Grand Award went to 
a Life Savers poster, while a Perkins 
Products Company’s Kool-Aid poster 
was named Third Grand Award win- 
ner. 


>The Life poster, in the opinion of 
the judges, combined the attention- 
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BY HOLLYWOOD 


IMPACT! 
They‘re on the job for you when 
you put up eye-catching, high- 
lustre, 
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dust-repellent, wrinkle- 





resistant banners. 
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haw, find how, know how from our 


FREE Idea Book! Get it now! 


HOLLYWOOD 
BANNERS 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N.Y 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 









































































































































Artists and production departments find 
StaSet practical, efficient and economical. Al- 
ways a flat firm bond; dries quickly and 
never wrinkles paper. 

StaSet may be used single surface or dou- 
ble surface effectively. Excess rubs off easily. 
Assures fast, neat paste-ups and mounting. 

Sold at better art supply stores everywhere 
INSIST ON GENUINE Staset 


THE MONET COMPANY 
43 South Avenue, © Fanwood, N. J 


c-100 
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WILL STORE YOUR PRINTING 
AND IMPRINT IT TO ORDER 


Any Quantity 
Usually 24 Hour Service 


SERSEN'S IMPRINTING, INC. 


PH. CH 3-2050, 17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 
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pulling interest of a freshly exotic art 
style, simplicity of design, humorous 
appeal and brief, memorable word 
copy. The bold cartoon technique and 
effective design arrangement quickly 
got over the message, “You Get Ex- 
citement Out of Life.” 

In commenting on the First Grand 
Award winner, Fred S. Sergenian, 
vice-president and art director, 
Young & Rubicam Inc., who served 
as jury chairman, said the poster by 
French artist Savignac represented 
“an indication of an important new 
influence in outdoor advertising art. 
The modern European style may not 
be applicable to all subjects, but it 
does open the way to new avenues of 
copy treatment in the outdoor adver- 
tising medium.” 

Credits for sponsoring, creating 
and producing the three Grand 
Award winners: 


e First Grand Award ... Advertiser, 
Time Inc. (publisher of Life maga- 
zine); agency, Young & Rubicam 








*"¥ 


Cool.” 
refreshing 
still only 5¢ 


oo. 








5‘ package 
makes 


Inc.; artist, Savignac; art director, 
Hugh White; lithographer, Gugler 
Lithographic Co. 


@ Second Grand Award ... Adver- 
tiser, Life Savers Corp.; agency, 
Young & Rubicam Inc.; artist, James 
Bingham; art director, Harlow Rock- 
well; lithographer, Spurgeon-Tucker 
Inc. 


@ Third Grand Award ... Advertis- 
er, Perkins Products Co.; agency, 
Foote, Cone & Belding; artist, John 
Howard; art director, Marvin Potts; 
lithographer, Gugler Lithographic 
Co. 


In addition to the three Grand 
Award winners, the jury selected 
first, second and third winners in 
each of 15 poster classifications and 
two painted bulletin classifications. 
The 54 award-winning designs and 
the remainder of the “100 Best Post- 
ers of 1954” will be published in the 
Poster Annual by Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Inc. 44 


Quantity Photos 





NOW! Color tapes on 
which you can draw, 
letter, etc., with... 
ink, water color, pencil 





152 W. Huron Street * Chicago 10, 
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8x10 Prints 
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| HERB ART 


MASKING TAPE 


y,", 3", 1" 2". 3”. s". 180 FEET 


Ideal for: oe 


@ CHARTS @ MAPS 

GRAPHS 

OVERLAYS 

BORDERS 

PACKAGE DESIGN 

DISPLAYS 

PRESENTATIONS 

WHITE-OUTS 

oO FRISKETING, etc. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


eal. [Herbert 


ART MATERIALS 
10-65 Jackson Ave., L.I.C.1,N.Y. . Ee 


RAvenswood 9-7306 
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PLASTIC PLATES 


"Finest Ever’”’ 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 
in NEWSPAPER SPACE 
the RAPID QUALITY WAY 


Rapid Royal Blues are the finest plastic plates. For 
verification of that fact ask newspaper mechanical 
superintendents—the men who know plates and who 
are as interested in quality reproduction as advertisers 
that pay for space and agencies that create newspaper 
advertisements. Here are typical comments we’ve re- 
ceived and you'll get from newspapers the country over: 


Royal Blues are the best plastics . . . others have a great deal to 
learn to come up to your standards.—CHICAGO 


Most uniform received in our office. —CLEVELAND 


Reproduction quality superior to any other.—DETROIT 


Shaving Rapid Royal Blues on this machine 
assures absolute uniformity of thickness 
—an exclusive Rapid quality control. 


Finest quality ever to come into our plant.—PHILADELPHIA 


Such endorsements result from Rapid’s exclusive tech- 
niques and quality controls that assure proper printing 
depth, freedom from shoulders, and uniform thickness. 


To protect your investment in original preparation and 
newspaper space, depend on Rapid. In plastic plates, 
as in ad-electros and mats, you’ll find ““Rapid’’ means 
a full measure of quality reproduction every time. 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


Though Rapid processes are accurately 
‘ controlled, each Roya! Blue is closely 
‘ ; ' . : 
TY for quality reproduction inspected to assure quality reproduction 


of the minutest detail. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI DETROIT PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


Atlantic Electro. & Stereo. Co. eee Northern Co. Electroi 
VAnderbilt 6-0900 ae ARiay TRinity 55700 "Miteaheuns venous e 
CHICAGO: Sales Office, DEarborn 2-2016 HARTFORD: New England Sales Office, ADams 3-3409 


AD-ELECTROS y ERS S PLASTIC PLATES . eRe OL aa o ATLANTICTYPES S JOB ELECTROS 
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The following material has been 
prepared as a public service by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd. 
(Toronto). 


Canadian tariff regulations have 
been written to make it easy for 
American advertisers and agencies 
to export printing plates to Cana- 
dian publishers for reproduction in 
periodicals. They provide for free 
entry of such material under many 
circumstances and low duty charges 
under many more. 

It is, however, important to fol- 
low the correct procedure when for- 
warding such shipments. Canada, 
like any other nation, has rigid cus- 
toms rules and regulations, covering 
all types of imported goods. Extra 
charges and penalties confront those 
who stray from the defined paths of 
approach. 

This article is your road map to 
the Canadian market. It is intended 
to point out the cheapest, fastest, 
simplest route through customs. 





iT 





BUT IT PAYS TO KNOW 


> Printing plates of all kinds, in- 
tended for use in bound periodicals, 
enter Canada duty free. 

Artwork, drawings, photographs, 
etc., for bound publications or news- 
papers are dutiable at less than half 
the rate charged when they are in- 
tended for other purposes. Adver- 
tising inserts to be bound into a 
bound periodical are dutiable but 
are exempt from sales tax. 

Thus it is worth time and money 
to know what are “bound periodi- 
cals.” Canadian law defines them as 
those issued at least four times 
yearly, bearing dates of issue and 
wire stitched or otherwise fastened 
together. 

There is also the problem of get- 
ting material back without having 
to pay duty to U. S. Customs au- 
thorities. You'll find that enclosing 
U. S. Treasury Dept. Customs form 
3311 with the original invoices can 
save a lot of trouble later. 


> Here is a basic guide for ship- 
ping printing plates into Canada: 

e Free ... Printing plates of all 
kinds, imported into Canada for use 
in bound periodicals, are permitted 
entry free of duty if they are ad- 
dressed to the publisher. 


ISN’T REALLY COMPLICATED 


THE 
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RULES 


e Dutiable . . . Original plates in- 
tended for use in unbound periodi- 
cals or other forms of advertising 
are dutiable at 15% of their value. 
Duplicate plates and mats for such 
purposes are dutiable at the rate 
of 1¢ per square inch. 

e Value must be stated on the in- 
voice, even when the shipment is 
not liable for duty (as in plates for 
use in bound periodicals) or where 
the duty is specific (ie. l¢ per 
square inch on duplicate plates or 
mats for unbound periodicals). En- 
try will be delayed and may be re- 
fused if the value declaration is 
omitted. 

e Plates and mats are exempt from 
sales tax when consigned to a pub- 
lisher. Otherwise the tax is 10% 
of duty paid value. 


> Imported printing plates are clas- 
sified in three groups. The value to 
be shown on the invoice must be 
calculated on a different basis for 
each: 


1. Plates used in exporting country 


and shipped to Canada without 
change. 
e Value to be shown... Fair mar- 


ket value in the exporting country 
plus a percentage to cover the por- 


Photoengraving & Platemaking + 55 











tion of the preparatory costs. This 
is known as “advance for prepara- 
tory costs.” It is an arbitrary figure, 
laid down by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, as follows: 
e Original plates . . . 50% on one- 
color originals; 25% on two or more 
color plates. 
e Duplicates (electros, stereos, etc.) 
. 100% on one-color duplicates; 
50% on two or more color plates. 
2. Plates used in the exporting 
country and shipped to Canada, 
having changes made to plate to 
suit Canadian needs (i.e., Canadian 
branch addresses or Canadian 
prices). 
e Value to be shown . . . Same as 
for group 1, plus the full cost of 
making the change or changes. 
3. Plates prepared solely for use in 
Canada. 
e Value to be shown ... Fair mar- 
ket value in the exporting country 
including all charges for prepara- 
tory work (not just a portion as in 
groups 1 and 2). 

In all three groups, if any part 
of the cost of the plate exported is 
charged to anyone in Canada, the 
value for duty purposes must not 
be less than the actual selling price 
to the purchaser in Canada. If all 
costs are paid by the exporter, the 
words “No Charge to Consignee” 












































should be typed in the selling price 
column of the invoice. 


> What is the best way to ship? 
This is a question which has been 
raised more often than any other 
by U. S. advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies. There is no pat an- 
swer. Parcel post rates vary sharply 
according to the number of zones 
the shipment must travel to reach 
its destination, with the result that 
in some cases parcel post is cheaper 
than express, while in others the 
reverse is the case. 

Parcel post, however, is the sim- 
plest shipping method. There are no 
manifests or bills of lading to be 
made out and customs procedure in 
the parcel post room is more in- 
formal. 

Railway express is dependable 
but calls for a little more work and 
a little more time at each end. 

When time is the essence, air ex- 
press can save hours and sometimes 
days. It is a good deal more ex- 
pensive but it is fast. 

When you are shipping material 
to a publishing house that produces 
a number of periodicals, please ad- 
dress it to the magazine or business 
paper in which it is intended to be 
used. Time and tempers at both ends 
of the line can be saved by remem- 
bering this important detail. 






















hen the same copy 


is used for national advertising 
in media printed by letterpress and gravure 


it is advantageous 
to order plates for letterpress and gravure 


from CM&H 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 


LETTERPRESS 
GRAVURE 
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Vertical Filing System . . . New in office 
equipment is this vertical system for filing 
active records. Manufactured by the De- 
Luxe Metal Furniture Co. (Warren, Pa.), 
a division of Royal Metal Mfg. Co., the 
system is named the Verti-File. It is re- 
ported that the vertical shelving and ad- 
justable snap-in metal dividers provide a 
large increase in capacity over conven- 
tional files. Higher visibility and elimina- 
tion of drawers to pull out makes for 
faster storage, the company says. 


> Advertising and printed matter, 
inserts, circulars, etc., are dutiable 
at the rate of 25% of the value for 
duty or 10¢ per pound, whichever 
is greater. 

Inserts to be bound into a per- 
iodical publication are exempt from 
sales tax. Other types of advertising 
and printed matter are subject to 
sales tax of 10% of the duty paid 
value. 

All material of this nature must 
be plainly printed or stamped with 
the name of the country of origin 
(“Printed in U.S.A.”). If this is not 
done, a 10% marking penalty will 
be imposed and the material must 
then be stamped by the importer be- 
fore customs will permit release. 


> The value shown must be the ac- 
tual cost of printing, including press 
time, paper, engravings, etc. Usually 
such material is part of a large press 
run prepared for use in the home 
market. When this is the case, the 
total run must be indicated and the 
cost per M of the complete job, 
which will determine the value of 
the shipment. To arrive at a closer 
approximation of the Canadian cost, 
the value as declared is then ad- 
vanced by Canadian Customs—35% 
in the case of material printed in 
two or more colors, 30% for a single 
color. 

When the material is printed ex- 
clusively for the importer’s use, it 
should be so described on the cus- 
toms invoices. Duty will then be as- 











sessed against the actual cost, with 
no advance in value necessary. 

When material is shipped without 
charge to the consignee, the words 
“No Charge to Consignee” should 
be written in the selling price col- 
umn of the invoice. This is impor- 
tant. 


> Artwork, drawings, photographs, 
etc., for editorial or advertising use 
in Canadian periodicals are dutiable 
at 9%. For other purposes the rate 
is 20%. Exemption from sales tax 
is allowed if the material is to be 
used in a periodical and the con- 
signee is the publisher. 

If the material has been used in 

the U. S. and is exported for repro- 
duction in Canada, value for entry 
is calculated as follows: 
e Photographs, photoprints and pho- 
tostats . . . The usual charge in the 
home market for producing the ma- 
terial, plus 5% of the full prepara- 
tory cost, such as model fees, re- 
touching and artwork. 

When two or more identical prints 
are imported, the advance for pre- 
paratory costs need only be added 
once. 

e Photographic color transparencies 
. . . Transparencies such as Koda- 
chrome, Ektachrome, Ansco Color, 
etc., are permitted entry free of duty 
if they are intended for use in bound 
periodicals and are addressed to the 
publisher. The value to be shown on 
the invoice is actual cost. 

@ Original drawings and artwork 
... 5% of the original cost of pro- 
duction. Statement showing original 
cost and certifying prior use must 
appear on the invoice. 

© General information . . . If changes 
have been made in photos or art to 
meet Canadian market requirements, 
the full cost of such changes must 


be added. 


> Prints, sketches or artwork pre- 
pared solely for publication in Can- 
ada must be invoiced at fair market 
value in the exporting country in- 
cluding all charges for preparatory 
cost. 
Photostats, 


layouts, proofs and 


rough sketches, not in a_ suitable 

















“I'm sorry but you're not the type of 
stripper we had in mind.” 








condition for or adapted to repro- 
duction, but exported for instruction 
or approval purposes only, do not 
require an advance for preparatory 
cost. 

Paintings not containing advertis- 
ing are allowed to enter Canada 
duty free under Tariff Item 695a. 
This item exempts from duty “paint- 
ings in oil or water colors and pas- 
tels valued at not less than $20 each.” 


> Properly certified invoices are re- 
quired in triplicate for customs en- 
try. These invoices should be sent 
to the importer by mail, not attached 
to the shipment. 

Invoices should contain a correct 


description of the goods, in com- 
mercial terms, and must be com- 
pleted in all details. Form M-A is 
prescribed for use with shipments 
from the U. S. and other Most Fa- 
vored Nations; Form M-B from Brit- 
ish countries. 

Area of plates, number of colors, 
whether duplicates or originals, 
should be shown under “Quantity 
and Description of Goods.” 

Preparatory charges should be 
shown separately from “fair market 
value.” When shipping circulars or 
inserts, be sure to show original press 
run and cost per M to support your 
price calculation. 

Always show “no charge to con- 


Advertising Manager 


MAZES DISCOVERY! 
"Kaufmats" Save Money! 


@ “Kaufmats" provide faithful reproduction at approximately 


70% less cost . . 


. also, package, postage and pattern plate 
charges are drastically reduced. 


@ Direct Pressure "Kaufmats" require two less steps between 
the original engraving and the final printing plate than either 
ad electrotypes or plastic ad plates. 


@ "Kaufmats" are as close to the original as they can be! 
They are equivalent to a job electrotype or pattern plate. 


Tear sheets prove their quality. 


@ "Kaufmats” are always the same size as the pattern they 
are molded from. We guarantee 200 mats from each pattern. 


A CHALLENGE: We welcome a split run for comparison of 


"“Kaufmat" reproduction with results from either ad electrotypes or 


plastic ad plates. 






ALSO 





Producers of quality Direct 


Pressure Dry Mats and the Special Mat. 
TEAR SHEETS, service, delivery and price 





1441 FREEMAN AVE 


information gladly furnished upon request. 


A Cincinnati 14 Ohio 


T é STEREOTYPE CO 
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hae dates envelope came from you, 
and inside was a message which merely said 
ours would be the job of proving that 
we can and do produce photo engravings 
of outstanding quality 
Ah Ro Me EM te eS ad 


r and black-and-white day and night service 
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dvertising art 


photography 


ad 
Offse;s eee ETE SERVICE to help yo 


aA COMPL 


meet your delivery dates... 
\ate® 


ress 
yerter? Skilled craftsmen excelling in the 


preparation of advertising art, commercial 
dry offset plates 
photography, offset press plates (all types), 
photoengraved and rotogravure plates 
"te eren,, combine to afford you a most 


complete service. 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION of OHIO 
NO OTTAWA ST. + TOLEDO 4, OHIO «+ GArfield 3781 


cHIicCAGO + NEW Yor « 
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signee” in right hand column when 
this statement applies. 


> To get plates back to U. S. use 
U. S. Customs Form 3311. If it is 
made out by the shipper and en- 
closed with regular customs invoices 
when plates are being sent to Cana- 
da, it will help to avoid delays when 
the material is being returned. The 
Canadian consignee simply encloses 
the form with the plates when he 
is shipping them back. Form 3311 
may be obtained from publishers of 
legal forms. 

M-A invoice forms may be ob- 
tained from legal printers or cus- 
toms brokers, or from Canadian pub- 
lishers representatives in the U. S. 


44 


Ribbons for Reproduction 
Processes Described 


A special sheet is inserted in a new 
pocket encyclopedia issued by Rem- 
ington Rand Inc. (New York) to 
describe special formula fabric rib- 
bons for photographic processes and 
offset reproductions. Also covered 
are the proper selection and per- 
formances of carbon paper ribbons. 

The booklet concerns the proper 
ribbons for typewriters, adders and 
calculators, tabulating machines, and 
teletype and addressing machines 
for specific jobs. A question and an- 
swer format takes the mystery out 
of the differences and advantages of 
silk, nylon and cotton fabric ribbons 
for specific business machines and 
jobs. 


For your copy circle No. 104 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Duplicate Copies Provided 
Without Use Of Carbons 


A new type of copy paper that 
eliminates the use of carbon paper 
from office routine has been an- 
nounced by Pengad Companies 
(Bayonne, N. J.). Called Autoscript, 
it combines the properties of carbon 
paper and ordinary second sheets. 

Autoscript is simply placed in di- 
rect contact with the original copy 
and its specially processed finish 
enables it to reproduce, sharply and 
legibly, any impression made on it. 
As many as 12 duplicate copies can 
be made at once, either on a type- 
writer or with an ordinary sharp 
pencil or ballpoint pen. Since it is 
available in various colors, Auto- 
script sets up short cuts for filing 
and offers ease in routing copies. 

Samples and prices will be sent on 
request. 


For your copy circle No. 105 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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How'd it get up there? 


New 3-D Bulletins Gain 


Attention for Chevrolet 


Realistic replicas of 1955 Chevrolets 
mounted on outdoor bulletins are at- 
tracting the attention of passing mo- 
torists. Here’s the production story 
behind one of the year’s most un- 
usual advertising projects. 


Outdoor advertising has taken on 
a new dimension lately with the in- 
troduction of gigantic 3-D boards 
which display a lifelike version of 
the 1955 Chevrolet. Spotted in stra- 
tegic points in key cities, these no- 
longer-flat bulletins have attracted 
exceptional interest because of the 
creative advertising aspects involved. 

This type of 3-D presentation is 
especially adapted to the presenta- 
tion of a large product, usually 
shown in the conventional painted 
board method. Use of protruding ob- 
jects in addition to the basic flat sur- 
face is, of course, not entirely new 
in outdoor advertising. It has been 
used on smaller products and on 
small scale models of large products, 


including automobiles, to some ex- 
tent. The illusion of depth has often 
been sought through clever pictorial 
means. (See “They Go for King Size 
in the Twin Cities,’ February 1955 
AR.) 

According to Chevrolet, this is the 
“first use of three dimensions in a 
major automotive poster board cam- 
paign,” and it is believed to be the 
first use of this technique for any 
large product on a scale approach- 
ing or exceeding life size. 


>Placed in well-selected points 
along main highways, the new Chev- 
rolet boards are guaranteed eye- 
catchers and conversation pieces 
alike. With the universal American 
interest in new cars, the appearance 
of what seems a full-size car parked 
up on an outdoor board is certain to 
get attention—and debate over the 
inevitable question, “How did they 
get it up there?” followed by close 
observation to study the technique 
of the device. The retention value of 
arousing the mechanical curiosity of 
passing traffic is obviously high. 
Here is the story of the conception 


and production of the Chevrolet 3-D 
sign: 


> Basically it is the story of adapt- 
ing modern art techniques to the 
requirements of a new medium, 
with some of the trial-and-erro1 
procedure that can ease the way for 
other advertising adaptations. 

The man primarily responsible for 


Model Planning. . 
sign, Halsey Davidson, who dreamed uf 
the 3-D sculptor 
Marshall Fredericks on construction de 


With a model ot the 
conferred with 


idea, 


tails 
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Detailed Design . . . Irn his studio, sculp- 
tor Marshall Fredericks accurately checked 
all dimensional details of the clay mock- 
up of the Chevrolet 


Plastic Replica . . . This plastic casting 
being lifted from the mold was trimmed, 
polished, and then sprayed with Duco 
paint identical to that used on Corvettes 


the conception of the idea as well as 
the long process of carrying it 
through to successful execution is 
Halsey Davidson, vice-president of 
Campbell-Ewald Co. and creative 
coordinator on the Chevrolet ac- 
count. 

The genesis of the idea occurred 
when Mr. Davidson viewed some 
work in plastic materials that a per- 
sonal friend, Marshall Fredericks, 
had been doing. Mr. Fredericks is a 
sculptor of world fame and one of the 
few of his profession to receive the 
Gold Medal of the American Society 
of Architects. His work in the field 
of low relief sculpture is especially 
notable. 

Viewing some artwork designed to 
be suspended in a room, on the or- 
der of mobiles, Mr. Davidson noted 
that it was very light—and very 
durable. The logical next step fol- 
lowed—could this technique be 
adapted to successfully create some 
highly distinctive advertising? 


> Discussion with Chevrolet and 
agency people followed. Costs were 
worked out on a tentative basis. The 
idea looked good, and the go-ahead 
was given for the production of a 
pilot scale model. 

A model of an outdoor board was 
made up approximately 3’ long. 
Then a model of the car was made 
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Finishing . . . Mr. Fredericks applied fin- 
ishing touches to the foot-thick mock-up 
which measured a car and a half long, 
with fore-shortened depth lines. 


Inside Braces . . . Lon Blakely (left) and 
President Clarence D. Blessed of Walker 
& Co. inspected the inside of the casting 
to check the bracings for the model. 


in scale to mount upon this board. 
This was done by making the minia- 
ture by substantially the same proc- 
ess used regularly by sculptor Fred- 
ericks for production of art objects. 
The original was made in low relief 
in clay. This was then cast in plas- 
ter, so that the end product was a 
plaster replica of the original clay 
sculpture. The miniature car, how- 
ever, was made of fiberglas, rather 
than plaster. 

This miniature model was pre- 
sented at a regular advertising meet- 
ing with the client. Production costs 
for a full-size model were worked 
out in the meantime by Mr. Fred- 
ericks. The striking possibilities of 
the new technique were evident 
from a visual inspection of the small 
model—and the program was given 
approval. 


> “Hire a good sculptor” is the car- 
dinal rule in the successful working 
out of this idea, adman Davidson 
stressed. This becomes evident as 
the key role of Mr. Fredericks in the 
process is understood, from creation 
down to the finished product. There 
are many points where no set of 
rules and tests can be formulated, 
and only the artist’s professional 
judgment can be relied upon. 

Mr. Fredericks made a model of 
the car, 24’ long, working from the 


Fiber Mold . . . Using alternate applica- 
tions of liquid resin and clothlike fiber- 
glas on the mock-up, a reinforced pat- 
tern was made for casting more replicas. 


Ready to Go . . When hoisted into 
place on a 16x50’ signboard, the 300 Ib. 
replica appeared ready to roll. The chrome 
trim is a coating of aluminum leaf 


original car as a model. In the earlier 
stages, since the new car was not in 
production, this meant working 
from blueprints and from catalog 
drawings. In the final stages, an ac- 
tual car was available for close 
check of details, dimensions and pro- 
portions. 

A three-dimensional model made 
up from flat blueprints would have 
some elements of distortion—there- 
fore it was necessary to rely, for 
general appearance, more upon the 
catalog drawings than the blueprints 
themselves. These drawings, in the 
brochr> later distributed to the 
pub , are designed to overcome any 
appe::rance of distortion in a flat re- 
production of a _ three-dimensional 
object. Somewhat the reverse tech- 
nique is necessarily employed by the 
artist in the sculpture of the model 
from drawings. 


>In the final stages, a Chevrolet 
engineer assisted in checking all de- 
tails and proportions. It was con- 
sidered especially important that the 
relationships of the various parts of 
the display to one another be correct. 
To complicate the problem, this work 
was started before the final trim and 
other details were completed, and 
some of this had to be worked out 
as the job progressed. 

This was not a simple matter of 





producing the model in a one-to- 
one ratio. It was decided to use di- 
mensions 50% larger, in length and 
height, than the actual car itself— 
that is, 24x8’. In practice, this would 
create a car that would appear to 
hurrying traffic to be just about life 
size. It was also a size that appeared 
artistically right for a 16x50’ bill- 
board. It is not intended to fill up 
the board, and approximately half 
the space is reserved for the text 
message and “white space” (in this 
case, blue) to create a well-balanced 
presentation. 

The enlarged dimensions could not 
simply be worked out mathemati- 
cally either, though that method was 
used in part as a guide. Other aspects 
were involved—particularly the fact 
that the sculptor, working in low 
relief, had to allow for the necessary 
effects of depth. Thus, with only 
12” of depth from front to back of 
the model, he had to create the illu- 
sion of the entire width of the car 
at the front end, in relation to a 
length visibly extended to 24’. 

The fact that the model would 
normally be viewed from an eye 
level position considerably beneath 
the board itself created further prob- 
lems of perspective that had to be 
successfully met. Color and lighting 
were other important aspects which 
the sculptor had to plan for in his 
work. Without going further into a 
treatise on the interrelations of the 
arts, it is evident that Mr. Davidson’s 
counsel is necessary—“hire a good 
sculptor.” Optical illusions of varied 
types are encountered in this tech- 
nique. 


>The popular Bel-Air Sport Coupe 
was the model chosen for the actual 
presentation on the boards. 

In the production of the clay 
model, a large vertical board of suf- 
ficient size for the finished model 
was set in position. As a basic guide, 
the drawings of the car were pro- 
jected by means of a Balopticon onto 
the board, and then the outlines of 
details were penciled onto the board 
itself. 

The clay was then placed upon the 
board and formed into the desired 
model by Mr. Fredericks. The clay 
used totaled two tons — considerable 
thickness was essential—and the 
sculptor and three assistants worked 
two months to mold this into the 
desired positions. 

Regular sculptors’ tools were used 
for this work. An interesting tech- 
nique used by Mr. Fredericks in the 
preparation of the clay was the use 
of a sausage grinder. The clay used 
comes in solid blocks, with a desired 
degree of pliability. It is preferably 
placed upon the board and over other 
layers of clay in small dabs. By run- 





Sians by 


GOA 


draw interest, too! 


More than passing interest is the 
pay-off on the above bank sign 
... another from the shops of GOA. 
Added impact, identification, : 
repetition and remembrance Hm: 
comes at night with brilliant neon [aj : 
setting the sales scene. ; PHONE 
Ready to sign up for sales? See ff your local office or 
GOA! The vast experience of the |] write today to GOA, 
entire GOA organization is at 515 S. Loomis Street, 


your service. Chicago 7, Mlinois 


~ General Outdoor Advertising Co. ) 
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PRINTED, SELF-STICKING, TRANSPARENT 


IN SIGNS 


because these especially created window posters are: 


brilliantly colored, vibrant eye-compelling 
attractions posted quicker, stay up longer, 
sell for you day and night 


loved by retailers—their transparency does 
not block visibility 


versatile—you can post GOODSTIX on 
product, window, wall, door, mirror, any- 
where 


used for interior or exterior purposes. . . 
pressure sensitive tape can go on front or 
back, sides or top and bottom 


available in sizes up to 40” x 24”, from 1 
to 5 colors and in DAY-GLO, too 


actually the lowest cost sign available on a 
“‘per-posting”’ basis 


designed especially for your requirements 


by our point-of-purchase specialists. No cost 
or obligation 


\ 
GOODSTIX is now available in FULL-COLOR GRAVURE * 
or in DAY-GLO COLORS. Ask for Samples. 


GOODREN PRODUCTS CORP. 
VEC MPI ee Lae ce 0 
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make 3-D signs EASY 


Now, be sure of beautiful, perfect 
lettering every time, for all of 
your jobs that need the excite- 
ment of the 3rd dimension. 


Easy-to-use GRAFOREL cut-out dis- 
play letters are — 


® Made of durable, flexible cork 
MR it Meme MES 
and apply 
® Available in 12 type faces, 
16 sizes 


FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 


GRACE LETTER CO., INC. 
sole USA distributor 
Wee Ne et a ee 


Send far FREE samples and catalogue 
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Baked enamels silk screened in your choice 
of beautiful brilliant colors on baked 
enameled steel, aluminum or hardboard. 
Can be reflectorized. Sizes from 1” x 2” to 
48" x 96". All shapes. 


A FULL LINE 
Road Signs—Fence Signs—Tack Signs— 
Strip Signs—Counter Signs—License Plate 
Signs—Tire Center Signs—Wall Hanger 
Signs— Window Display Signs—Door Push 
Signs—Day-Glo Bumper Signs—Plastic, 
Metal and Scotch Light Car Signs—Injec- 
tion Molded Plastic Signs. 


baa T UL ee 


Complete line of beautiful Kenway ash 
trays, salt and pepper sets, drinking glasses, 
bar glasses. Your company or product 
name fused into glass in 

brilliant ceramic colors. 

Cannot be washed or 

scraped off. 


ae eas 


Your advertising mes- 
sage always shows. For 
an outstanding and 
complete line of new, 
top quality, low-cost 
advertising items write 
today to 


BERLEKAMP CORPORATION 


1322 Sycamore Street eee) 
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ning it through the sausage machine, 
Fredericks had it come out in long 
finger-size strips which were very 
convenient to apply and work with. 


> The consistency of the clay model 
is such that the subsequent mold can 
be made directly from it without any 
involved curing process to harden 
it. The clay is then reused in other 
work. It may be noted that the clay 
will adhere to the vertical board 
without difficulty. 

The mold made from the original 
clay model in the usual low relief 
sculpture work is made of plaster— 
but for Chevrolet’s purposes, some- 
thing more durable was desired. So 
the choice of fiberglas was made — 
a material familiar to Chevrolet 
from the development of its famed 
plastic Corvette. 

The mold was supported on a 
wooden frame, well-braced to sus- 
tain the considerable weight in- 
volved. This mold was taken directly 
off the original clay model following 
its completion. Raw fiberglas looks 
much like cloth material, and is laid 
on in layers as desired. Avoiding the 
technicalities of plastic forming, we 
may note that a designated liquid 
resin is applied, which develops a 
high heat, which in turn causes the 
fiberglass mold to fuse, then cool 
and harden rapidly. 


>Fiberglas was preferred also for 
the finished product to be used on 
the boards. The original small model 
was sent to Walker and Co. and their 
outdoor advertising experience was 
drawn upon. Two problems were 
raised—bracing of the model, and 
fireproofing. 

The fiberglas used in the minia- 
ture was not of a fireproof type. It 
was realized that General Motors 
was using a fiberglas in the Cor- 
vette, and had used it in the well- 
publicized jet car developed about 
a year ago, where the presence of an 
actual flame made fireproofing es- 
sential. 

The experimental design section of 
GM was called into consultation, and 
reported on the use of Hetron, made 
by Hooker Electrochemical Co. (Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.), in the car pro- 
duction. Hooker in turn sent repre- 
sentatives to Detroit, who worked 
further with Campbell-Ewald and 
Chevrolet in developing the ultimate 
product. 


>The next step was the production 
of the first finished model, for use 
on the outdoor boards. Duplication is 
done simply by laying the sheets of 
fiberglas into the mold, which re- 
mains supported in a horizontal posi- 
tion, fitting the fiberglas carefully 
into the corners and curves of the 
mold, and then applying the resin. 


Upon hardening, it is ready for 
removal. 

For support, a metal tubing struc- 
ture—of typical pipe-frame type, 
about 2” in diameter—is used. This 
is attached to the fiberglas casting 
by the sculptor himself, using fiber- 
glas and resin for the purpose. One 
quality of this process is that the 
steel tubing is thereby permanently 
attached. 

The inside of the casting is then 
painted with aluminum paint, in 
order to destroy translucency, a 
quality of the fiberglas. This work 
and the painting of the external sur- 
face are done in the Walker plant 
on installations made by that com- 
pany. For the external surface, reg- 
ular Duco paints, the same as used 
in the actual car production in the 
factory, were used. This gave a per- 
fect color match. For the standard 
presentation on the boards, a popu- 
lar combination of gypsy red and 
beige was selected—not only for its 
popular appeal but because it was 
felt to be a good outdoor color as 
well. The board is painted in a 
medium dark blue background, with 
lettering in white and light blue. 


> When the first coat of paint was 
applied, it was felt that it had too 
high a gloss, and this was cut down 
in the second. It was originally felt 
that a high gloss tended to show up 
negligible imperfections in the 
smoothness of the finished surface. 
From present experience, Mr. Da- 
vidson suggests that less flattening 
may be acceptable in the finished 
product than was actually specified 
in the earlier models, since the ac- 
tual appearance of the minor imper- 
fections is probably invisible in nor- 
mal position. 

On one board placed in the Detroit 
area by Pontiac Outdoor Advertising 
Co., the company sought to create 
the added illusion of light and shade 
by indicating these aspects in the 
painting of the car itself. The sur- 
faces of the car which would nor- 
mally show a highlight were finished 
in lighter shades. The result is con- 
sidered very good, but it has not yet 
been adopted as standard. Return to 
a higher gloss paint would make 
this additional treatment unneces- 
sary because of the better reflecting 
quality of the gloss. 

This emphasis upon accurate de- 
piction of color tones reflects, of 
course, the natural deep concern of 
an automotive advertiser with this 
aspect. 


>The brightwork, or chrome trim, 
presented another problem. Experi- 
ments with various paints were tried 
and aluminum leaf was adopted as 
standard. The whitewall tires were 
done with white paint. 





The windows of the car were 
painted a light shade of the blue 
background color, so that they ap- 
pear to be transparent, showing clear 
through to the general background. 

The size of these models presented 
a serious problem in storage and 
handling. They were placed in a pub- 
lic warehouse for storage while ar- 
rangements for definite boards were 
being made. 

Regular movers’ vans have been 
used in some cases to move the 
models to distant cities. In other 
cases, to more distant points, the 
models have been crated and shipped 
by motor or rail freight, as available. 


> Despite its apparent bulk, the total 
weight of the finished model, includ- 
ing the steel bracing, approximates 
only 300 lbs. The casting is from 
one-quarter to one-inch thick, show- 
ing some variation in actual pro- 
duction. 

The model is readily mounted on 
the prepared boards, and may be 
handled by two men if necessary. 
Typically, three men will work with 
tackle to facilitate mounting, and it 
may be put up in a half day of work- 
ing time. The bracing used to 
strengthen the casting also serves as 
the mounting medium, with provi- 
sion for bolting it to the board in 
six different places. The casting, as 
noted, stands out from the board by 
the depth of the framework. 


> The first lighting installation tried 
was a two-stage presentation, with 
a battery of lights behind the car 
and normal overhead lights. This 
was designed to present the general 
view first, then permit a switch to a 
silhouette effect to assure attention. 
The basic text and the silhouette 
were shown together. 

This method, Mr. Davidson com- 
ments, not only was expensive, but 
failed to give a satisfactory result. 
The silhouette effect, even when 
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“Our men are replacing your letter ‘H’ 
now, Mr. Shaw.” 


timed short, just did not seem right. 

So a switch was made to the use 
of bullseye lights, which illuminate 
the car from the top and front at 
about a 90° angle, thus creating the 
illusion of depth very satisfactorily. 
The lighting then changes to the 
overhead units, lighting up the 
whole board, followed by the angle 
light cycle. 


>It may be noted that Mr. Fred- 
ericks worked to intensify the ap- 
parent effect of depth in the design 
of the model. Thus the moulding on 
the car is actually very thin, but 
serves to create the appearance of 
being as deep as in an actual car— 
both in daylight and under electric 
illumination. 

The first board was erected in 
April in northeast Detroit at Seven 
Mile Road and Angeline Street—a 
rather out-of-the-way location, de- 
liberately chosen so that it would not 
attract too much attention at first. 
Night after night, Davidson and 
others concerned would go out and 
watch the board, check details and 
come up with some changes. 

This was about the time they en- 
countered another headache — de- 
funct oranges. The neighborhood was 
a good traffic point, with supermar- 
kets nearby—and the youngsters 
were attracted by the artistic veri- 
similitude of the Chevrolet to use it 
for target practice for the oranges 
they found around the markets. This 
spotted up the sign and dismayed the 
creators. But Walker and Co., more 
experienced in the specific ways of 
kids, said to just leave it alone for 
a couple of weeks. The policy of 
restraint was followed—and soon the 
youngsters moved on to other in- 
terests. 

On another board at John R Street 
and the Edsel Ford Expressway in 
Detroit, a change of pace was tried 
with a car model in gray and coral 
instead of red and beige. On this 
sign, the blue background was 
changed to white, and the lettering 
was in black. 


>Costs of production for the car 
models themselves are now figured 
at $600 to $800 on a small quantity 
basis. With a large scale program 
using a quantity production, it is 
estimated that this could be cut down 
considerably. The production and 
installation cost of the models is the 
only additional element, since the 
cost of the painted backgrounds is, 
of course, in the basic board con- 
tract. 

A few variations have been tried 
in the production of different boards, 
giving an opportunity for comparison 
of different effects. Thus on some, 
the car was placed to overhang the 
side of the board a little, rather than 
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Another famous 
sign quality built 
by Texlite. 


Let Texlite solve 
your sign problems, as we have 
for so many of the nation's lead- 
ing companies. What are your 
needs ..10..100..1,000.. 
or more? Texlite has the nation’s 
most complete sign manufactur- 
ing plant for building quality 
signs of porcelain enamel or 
plastic in any quantity. Our serv- 
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LIQUID TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 





—for coloring stats, 
photographs and 
transparencies 


Prepared ready for use with brush or air- 
brush, in a range of twelve clear trans- 
parent fivid colors, intermixable, of 
exceptional strength and brilliancy. Smooth 
flowing and non-corrosive. For illustrators, 
designers, commercial artists and lay- 
out men. 


In 4 oz. bottles 
Color Card on request. 


Opaque — Brilliant... 


DESIGNERS’ MAT 
WATER COLORS 


Fine Artist Quality Opaque Designers’ 
Colors for illustrating and all commer- 
cial art. For brush or airbrush. Selected 
palette of 45 colors—in %-oz. glass 
jars. 

Procurable at Artist Supply Stores. 


Write for color card and catalog to 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
OIL ¢ WATER © TEMPERA e PASTEL 
Main office and factory 
1220 Buttonwood St. 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 
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mounted entirely inside it as on the 
standard installation depicted. 

The original experimental pro- 
gram called for 10 boards—four in 
Detroit and one each in Boston, New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and Oakland, with all installa- 
tions scheduled for completion by 
June 1. Delay in going ahead with 
subsequent units was a direct result 
of the continuing experimentation 
with details and effects as each one 
was in progress. 


>No basic decision on a continuing 
program for the new 3-D boards has 
been made—that will presumably tie 
in with plans for 1956 model adver- 
tising, which is still in the future at 
this writing. 

Production details are through the 
pilot stage and, Mr. Davidson notes, 
similar models for new cars could be 
prepared and shipped out just in 
advance of model announcement date 
to be mounted on that day. (The 
prepared board, with space reserved 
for mounting, could of course be 
used in an effective teaser campaign 
as well.) They could be placed in 
position just about as quickly as with 
the conventional painted boards now 
used. 

Time required under production 
conditions from receipt of complete 
car information until the first board 
goes up can be reduced to from five 
to six weeks. The original program 
involved experimentation at every 
step—with material, paint, size, 
processes, lighting—and was neces- 
sarily far slower. 


>The present plan is to change the 
background copy and the car color 
at intervals of four months. Thus in 
the course of a year, each board 
would offer three color combinations 
and three different selling messages, 
each for a sufficient length of time to 
secure heavy impact. 

While a change to a different type 
of car—say from the coupe to a con- 
vertible—could hardly be done with- 
out a completely new model, it is 
felt that some changes can be made 
which would be superficial from a 
visual standpoint in the 3-D model. 
This might or might not apply to a 
change to a new year’s product, de- 
pending upon the nature of the 
visible changes. Any completely new 
model would require a new start 
from the clay original, of course. 

Judging from the exciting reac- 
tions in the advertising field as well 
as from the public, Chevrolet and 
Campbell-Ewald appear to have 
achieved their objective, which Mr. 
Davidson describes simply as “to 
get more impact in outdoor adver- 
tising—to present a convincing pic- 
ture of the product. 44 


381 Chapters 


New Book by 


James D. Woolf 


A SELECTION OF 
THE BEST OF HIS 
SALESENSE” ARTICLES 


400 pages dealing 
principally with the 
creative aspects 

of advertising 


Advertising Age, The National 
Newspaper of Marketing, is not 
normally in the business of pub- 
lishing books. But this book is a 
“demand performance.” Hun- 
dreds of our readers—both 
agencies and advertisers—have 
been besieging us with requests 
for Jim Woolf's “Salesense” arti- 
cles in book form as a permanent 
reference work. Handsomely- 
printed and lavishly illustrated, 
this new volume is an exceptional 
value at $5.95 including all 
postage and handling charges. 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: 5 to 10, 
the price is $5 each; 11 to 25, 
$4.50; over 25, $4 each. Mail 
coupon below. 


EXAMINE SALESENSE 
for 5 Days 
AT OUR RISK 


ADVERTISING AGE, Dept. AR-7 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 


I want__.____copies of SALESENSE IN 
ADVERTISING. If I am not completely 
satisfied with the book (or books) after 
a 5 days’ examination, I can return the 
book(s) and my money will be re- 
funded in full. 


My Name_— 

>: — 

Address = 
City... ined INO ceca 
(1) Iam enclosing my check for $_— 


[) Bill me later ([) Bill my firm 





All in a Day’s Work (?) 


AR’s Bewildered Eastern Editor Covers 
Marilyn’s Double Manhattan Unveiling 


By Ted Sanchagrin 
AR Eastern Editor 


Memo to MANAGING EDITor: 

Received news release from 20th 
Century-Fox saying, “Any hapless 
male citizen who escaped siren call 
of spring will get red corpuscles re- 
charged when 52-foot-high figure of 
Marilyn Monroe goes atop marquee 
of Loew’s State Theater Broadway 
May 20.” 

Sounded like article possibility 
for Signs & Identification section 
since it also said, “Figure will show 
Marilyn in famed billowing skirt 
pose that made news-picture his- 
tory when snapped on location for 
‘The Seven Year Itch.’ ” 

Checked it. Here’s dope... 


>Full-color cutout went up as 
scheduled. But protests so violent it 
came down four days later. How- 
ever, new, tamer sign went up May 
27. Movie opened June 3. 

First giant likeness produced and 
installed for $1,500. Same price for 
second. Concerning protests, couldn’t 
determine whether Broadway Assn. 
or private citizens howled. Movie- 
maker publicist says real reason for 
removal of first sign was artistic 
rendition of Marilyn’s face not flat- 
tering, “looked like any other 
blonde.” 

Noted differences in stills. First 
one, legs bent, hands holding down 
skirt, head tilted back, ecstatic ex- 
pression. Second one, same as used 
in newspaper ads here, straightened 
legs, non-controversial facial ex- 
pression, less suggestive maybe. 


> First unveiling, by Roxanne, cov- 


Editor Sanchagrin 
. his wife hung up. 


ered by CBS-TV newsfilm depart- 
ment. Most passersby liked it. Com- 
posite comments: “Think she’s 
pretty ... Beautiful example Amer- 
ican womanhood . . . More Marilyn 
the better .. . Can’t understand why 
her husband was apprehensive.” 
Woman who didn’t like it said, 
“Think it inadvisable, so many more 
important things going on in world.” 
Frenchman who liked it added, “Like 
looking at beefsteak in butchershop 
window.” 

Both signs made by Artkraft- 
Strauss. Century-Fox supplied pro- 
ducer with 8x10” still from footage. 
Gene Kornberg, production man- 
ager, said, “Come on over. Watch 
production. Place a madhouse.” 

So, told co-workers, “See you. 
Have date with Marilyn.” Some 
shouted, “What!” Others fainted. 
Bodies all over. Thought of stopping 
to help revive them, but thought also 
about old news photographer adage, 
“Get picture first, then put out fire.” 


>Took taxi to 12th Ave., 57th St. 
Man passing through reception room 
said to no one in particular, “When’s 
Marilyn going up?” Thought it must 
be “Hapless male .. . siren call of 
spring.” Turned out to be letter 
painter. 

Fifty men on job, start to finish 

. artist, letterers, painters, car- 
penters, trimmers, sheetmetal work- 
ers, hangers. Met pleasant ruddy 
man. Identified himself as artist, “40 
years in business.” He was paint- 
ing Marilyn’s legs. Looked happy. 
Asked him, “Tough to get perspec- 
tive?” He said, “No, can do any 
size.” Asked, “You lengthen legs, 
like Petty does?” He said, “No, 
this gal doesn’t need that.” 

Figure was in five sections. Picked 
up ruler, measured them. Noted 8’ 
head, 4’ bust, 8’ torso, 4’ thighs, 12’ 
lower legs, widest portion 14 at 
skirt. Did fast arithmetic, total 
height came to only 36’. Told sev- 
eral people, “Figure isn’t 52’ high.” 
Nobody cared. 

One painter said, “Add 14 feet.” 
Remembered editorial integrity, but 
thought of another adage, “Never 
let few facts stand in way of good 
story.” Rationalized, “Must be 
Hollywood yardstick. But could be 
near 52’ with 9-foot-high border 
sign underneath.” 


> Border sign, 125’ long, made in 
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Too Much Marilyn? . New Yorkers 
watch as a four-story Marilyn Monroe is 
unveiled. But four days later the giant 
leg show was replaced by a new version 


six sections royal blue painted metal 
backed by angle irons. Lettering, 
made of 5’ high Homosote cutout 
letters. said, “Starts Friday June 3 
(to be changed at opening to “Now 
Showing’), Marilyn Monror, Tom 
EweELti in The Seven Year Itch, 
Color by DeLuxe Cinemascope.” 

Asked how Marilyn cutout was 
produced. Artist said, “Blowup made 
of still, lined off in equivalent of 
2’ squares, 17 squares high. Nail 
3/16” Masonite to 2x2’s. Masonite 
sections 4x8’. Trim. Sketch Marilyn 
in indelible crayon, paint with reg- 
ular artists’ oils. Weather 
harm.” 

Asked manager, “Biggest job 
ever?” He said, “No, but one of 


won't 
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Marilyn Divided . . . For the queen-size 
version of Marilyn, a studio still (see 
third column) was enlarged and cut into 
several sections to be mounted on Mason- 
ite. After trimming and color painting 
were completed, the pieces were carted 
to Broadway to be united into the finished 
product for mounting atop the Loew’s 
State marquee—for four days, that is. 
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biggest. Did four-figure cutouts for 
‘Easter Parade.’ Also have jobs in 
house now on ‘Davy Crockett’ and 
‘Magnificent Matador’.” 


>How is sign put up? “Simple. 
Placed on truck in sections. Taken 
to Broadway. Put together there. 
Then put up. Figure cutout secured 
to wall of building behind pillar 
with metal and wood.” 

Back to office after morning’s hard 
work. Co-workers still recuperating, 
dragging selves off floor. They want 
to know how assignment went. Ex- 
plained, “Watched sign production. 
Didn’t see Marilyn herself. Nothing 
exciting.” Have feeling no one be- 
lieves this. 

Administered first aid. First sign 
went up two days later as planned. 
Came down by protests four days 
later, May 23. While second sign 
being made, wife called to say, 
“Baby got vaccinated. Took first 
steps in doctor’s office.” Said, “Fine.” 

Thought she’d be interested in 
latest about sign, so added without 
pause, “Big tragedy, they’re taking 
down Marilyn sign. But new one’ll 
go up soon.” Can’t understand it. 
Wife sounded mad, hung up. Have 
to figure out why. 44 


New Kit Simplifies 
Decal Installation 


Advertisers who have been seek- 
ing a faster and better way to apply 
point-of-sale decal signs in dealer 
locations will be interested in a new 
applicator kit designed and offered 
by Meyercord Co. (Chicago). The 
kit simplifies and speeds sign instal- 
lations, as it eliminates the neces- 
sity of securing water from the shop 
owner, dipping the decal and engag- 
ing in “mopping up” operations. 

The applicator kit consists of a 
small water jar, moist sponge and 
container, spare sponge and spe- 
cial squeegee. The installer merely 
wets the glass with the sponge, lays 
the sign in position and presses the 
sponge against the decal surface to 
wet the backing paper. After he re- 
moves the backing paper, he draws 
the squeegee lightly across the sur- 
face, and the installation is com- 
plete. 

Details on the kit are available. 


For your copy circle No. 118 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Booklet Describes Rolled 
Decorative Display Paper 


Continuous rolls of decorative pa- 
per, with advertising designs printed 
at repeated intervals, are described 
in a booklet by Progress Lithograph 
Co. (Cincinnati). Advertisers may 















specify one, two, three or four-color 

lithography for the rolls, which have 

a maximum press width of 30”. 
Panoramic patterns have a maxi- 

mum repeat of 4034”, and minimum 

intervals are any divisor of the 

maximum. Perforations can be in- 

serted at the same intervals. Rolls 

can also be printed in multiple style 

to a minimum width of 4”. Single 

rolls range from 20 to 250’ long. 
The many uses of custom-designed 

panoramic rolls which are pictured 

in the booklet include: 

e Borders on windows and store 

fronts. 

e Banners to introduce new appli- 

ances, automobiles, furniture and 

feature items. 

e Table skirts and identification of 

island displays. 

e Mass displays of produce, house- 

wares, meats, frozen foods, bakery 

goods and auto accessories. 

e Labels on cut case displays. 

e Messages for impulse buying. 

e Around store columns. 

e Over wire hangers in grocery, 

hardware, drug and variety stores. 
Other practical features of the 

rolls are included in the booklet. 


For your copy circle No. 119 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 
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“Throws a lot of light for a wee neon 
sign, doesn’t it?’ 


Catalog Production 


Distributors’ catalogs represent one of the most complicated operations in 
advertising production . . . yet, thanks to the skill of specialists who have 
worked out most of the “kinks,” it is one of ihe best organized. 


Newly printed industrial catalogs 
are continually making an appear- 
ance in the buying offices, factories, 
and specification centers of com- 
panies throughout the nation. In 
many cases, these catalogs are the 
most important forms of printed 
salesmanship that the issuing com- 
panies use. They are carefully com- 
piled, expensive books. Unlike the 
familiar Fall and Winter, and Spring 
and Summer mail-order consumer 
catalogs, with which we are all 
familiar, these industrial catalogs 
have a normal useful life of from 
three to six years. 

Distributed to customers of the 
houses (purchasing agents and shop 
superintendents), the catalogs act as 
silent salesmen, on duty 24 hours a 
day. 


The typical catalog contains (1) 
illustrations, (2) specifications, and 
(3) in most cases the prices of hun- 
dreds of products produced by many 
different manufacturers. 


> Most industrial catalogs are pro- 
duced by a handful of companies 
which specialize in their compila- 
tion and publication. The problem 
of assembling and publishing a cata- 
log is a complex one. For a behind- 
the-scenes report on the catalog 
compilation process, AR visited R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co. (Chicago). 

This printing company has avail- 
able thousands of unit plates cover- 
ing a wide variety of products that 
are handled by industrial, plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical, and indus- 
trial hardware distributors. 


This information which the firm 
gathers and compiles into unit list- 
ings is availabie to many different 
customers. 


> Here is the step-by-step procedure 
(numbers refer to illustrations): 


1. Once the distributor has decided 
to issue a catalog, the work actually 
gets under way. Since it is usually 
necessary to refer to stock records, 
the selection of items is generally 
done at the distributor’s establish- 
ment. Binders containing thousands 
of listings are loaded into trunks 
and delivered to the customer’s 
office. Catalog salesmen and cus- 
tomer then sit down to select the 
merchandise—item by item—which 
will fit the demand in the market- 
ing territory served by the supply 
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1. Selecting merchandise to be shown 


3. Pages are organized 


house. Once the items have been 
selected, proofs of these items are 
put into the first rough page ar- 
rangements for the convenience of 
the distributor in checking his selec- 
tion. Customers review the paste- 
ups and discuss their ideas with 
the printing company’s merchandis- 
ing men—men who know what cata- 
log users look for. Other experts 
iron out a host of details pertaining 
to tabular matter, the essential de- 
scriptive copy, paragraph arrange- 
ment, etc. 


2. With the selection of goods ap- 
proved, the task of checking each 
unit gets under way. The file which 
the checkers are using is a master 
file of merchandise information on 
more than 80,000 items manufac- 
tured by approximately 7,000 firms. 
All proofs are sent to the various 
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2. Material comes from master file 


4. Changes are made 


companies which make the goods. 
These companies must okay the 
proofs and authorize the listing. Big 
problem is knowing the people in 
the manufacturers’ organizations 
who can give the okays and author- 
ization speedily. 


3. Next step is to group the mer- 
chandise and devise a sequence that 
will encourage purchasing agents 
and shop supervisors to use the 
catalog. Over the years, users of 
catalogs have become accustomed 
to looking in certain places for cer- 
tain items. If they don’t find the 
items where they are accustomed to 
find them, they lose confidence in 
the catalog and go to other cata- 
logs to solve their buying problem. 
With the grouping complete, the 
task of compiling a cross-reference 
index can be undertaken. 


5. Special material is prepared 





4. Sometimes, after printer and cus- 
tomer are convinced that every de- 
tail has been buttoned up, the dis- 
tributor finds a change or switch in 
the manufacturers’ lines he carries. 
The compilation process must be 
sufficiently flexible to handle any 
such emergencies—right up to the 
last minute. 


5. Virtually every catalog contains 
special units. These may be devoted 
to the distributor’s private label 
products or to specialty items. To 
take care of such jobs, the printing 
firm collects the needed illustrations 
from the proper sources along with 
other essential data to make the 
listing suitable for the distributor. 


6. The copy in most catalogs is set 
by Monotype or Linotype, depend- 
ing upon the requirements of the 











job. Ludlow is used for running 
heads, and the young man in the 
photo is arranging matrices to be 
used in the Ludlow process. 


7. Key to this catalog operation is 
the tremendous amount of text and 
illustrative material that is “pre- 
fabricated,” and then selected to 
serve the needs of the individual 
customer. Once the type and cuts 
are combined into a unit, they are 
locked up to make a unit-size elec- 
trotype plate. The electros, inci- 
dentally, are kept available for use 
in any authorized distributor’s cata- 
log and at any location in the cata- 
log that is deemed best. 


8. Our picture story here shows 
electrotypes assembled in a form for 
flat-bed letterpress printing. But 


sometimes special sections or un- 





6. Display heads are set 


9. Custom covers are stamped 





usually large runs call for rotary 
printing, offset, or gravure to pro- 
duce the most effective and eco- 
nomical results. It is up to the 
printer, in such cases, to recommend 
the process, or processes, that will 
give the customer the very best 
catalog for his purpose. Since the 
average catalog run is from 3,500 to 
5,000 copies, a method like the Don- 
nelley Unit System for flat-bed let- 
terpress printing has, over the years, 
combined all of the best elements of 
quality printing and economy. 


9. Printed flat sheets are machine- 
folded into sections called “signa- 
tures,” which then are machine- 
sewed. The object is to make a 
strong catalog, yet one which is flex- 
ible and which will open “flat.” 
Durability is important, since cata- 
logs have a life expectancy of from 
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7. Cuts come from file 


10. Cover joins book body 








three to six years. Desired patterns 
are impressed on a surface of the 
cover, using dies under heavy pres- 
sure. The smooth, stamped areas 
then are printed, as shown. 


10. The casing-in machine attaches 
the cover to the book in a single 
operation. This done, the books are 
stacked under pressure until the ad- 
hesive has had time to dry. Books 
are put into individual cartons and 
then into shipping cartons ready for 
delivery. 


11. The supply house telephone 
salesmen (and outside salesmen and 
countermen, too) use special order 
copies made into loose-leaf form 
from unbound signatures with spe- 
cial indexing dividers—and the new 
business-building tool begins to 
function. 














LETTERPRESS e SILK SCREEN 
HOT STAMPING 
Superior printing on any rigid 
material ... from one to four 
color process in perfect regis- 
tration. For displays, calender 
cards, calculators, ete. The 
quality of Printloid’s plastic 
printing rivals that of fine 
printing on paper. 
COMPLETE DISPLAYS TO 
SPECIFICATION 
Facilities for all plastic fabri- 
cation, including precision die 
cutting, vacuum forming, 
laminating and machining. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE TRADE 
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1000 FULL COLOR 
CHROMAX PRINTS 


82"" x 11” size on 80+ Kromekote 
$240.00 for 2,000—8'2 x 11 
$360.00 for 5,000—8' x 11 


Made from 4” x 5” or 5” x 7” color 
transparencies, same as or enlarged. 
8” x 10” contact. Special 1212” x 16”. 


Not a fake process! Chromax Color 
Prints are the result of years of re- 
search by Eastman Kodak and photo- 
gtaphic technicians. 


3 to 4 Weeks Delivery on 
500 to 5,000 Quantities 


Special price on 1 week delivery—Write 


Hundreds of Profitable Uses 


Catalog Inserts 
Window Displays 
Sales Portfolios 
Reprints . . . Covers 


Brochures 
Magazine Inserts 
Technical Reports 
Instruction Manuals 


Send for FREE SAMPLES 


Price List and Detailed Information 


CHROMAX Corporation 


Specialists in Short-Run Quality Color 
Lithography . . . Phone BAltimore 2500 


1819 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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>Experienced catalog printing 
houses like the Donnelley organ- 
ization have worked on virtually 
every type of industrial catalog. 
Different as these catalogs may be, 
however, successful catalogs have a 
number of characteristics in com- 
mon. Here are some suggestions 
which may prove helpful to com- 
panies engaged in planning a new 
catalog: 


1, Establish a definite procedure for 
compiling product data . . . These 
data constitute the primary ingredi- 
ents of any catalog. So accurate 
compilation is perhaps the most im- 
portant single step. Since prices may 
change between the time the work 
starts and the final proofs are ready, 
provision should be made for such 
changes. 


2. Condense product descriptions. 
. . . In most cases, manufacturers’ 
sales literature is the principal 
source material for catalog product 
descriptions. Almost invariably, the 
sales literature must be condensed 
and rewritten to save space. The 
writer should be sufficiently experi- 
enced to know when specifications 
are missing—and how to get them. 


3. Arrange material logically .. . It 
is important to arrange material in 
a catalog in a logical sequence. The 
desired sequence depends both on 
the kind of house issuing the cata- 
log and the nature of the area 
served. For example, a Detroit tool 
house logically would lead off with 
tools most used in the automobile 
industry. 

The major trend now is toward 
what might be called the depart- 
ment store method of display— 
grouping similar items together even 
though the products may be made 
by different manufacturers. One 
reason for the trend is the fact that 
the people who buy supplies are 
getting accustomed to having all the 
choices before them. 


4. Make the index as complete as 
possible . . . Many industrial pur- 
chasing agents regard the index as 
the most important part of the cata- 
log. It is, perhaps, only natural that 
buyers look with favor on an index 
which guides them quickly—and 
with no false steps—to the items 
they wish to buy. An adequate in- 
dex is almost never short. 


5. Consider personalizing the cata- 
log . . . There is a difference of 
opinion concerning the desirability 
of including pages picturing the dis- 
tributor’s plant, his equipment, his 
inventory, and his sales personnel. It 
is a fact, however, that an increas- 
ing number of supply houses are 
using such pages. It is good selling 








Special Editions .. . 
phone orders, special copies of the cata- 
logs are prepared from unbound signa- 
tures with special indexing dividers. 
These special editions are important for 
efficient handling of orders—especially 
where time is an important factor. 


For handling tele- 


to tell your customers everything 
they might want to know about you 
as a reliable source. 


6. Include a “terms” page .. . Ex- 
perienced catalog buyers agree that 
a “terms” page is important. Tradi- 
tionally located at the front of the 
book immediately following the title 
and picture pages, it should include 
instructions for ordering, informa- 
tion on discounts, and information 
on terms. Careful attention to this 
page—and insistence on clarity and 
brevity—can save a distributor’s 
order department endless hours of 
work deciphering orders and mak- 
ing adjustments. 


7. Design an attractive cover ... In 
recent years, many catalog buyers 
have sought to design covers which 
reflect the character of their busi- 
ness. A southwestern house with an 
Indian name, for example, decorated 
its cover with a simple Indian 
blanket design. Other companies 
identify their books by trademarks 
that symbolize the business and con- 
vey an impression of product qual- 
ity. 


8. Do a good job of printing... 
Every catalog involves a substan- 
tial investment in time, photographs, 
cuts, and composition. It is only 
logical that the quality of printing 
should be good enough to protect 
this investment. 


9. Bind the book attractively . 

The most useful—and sales produc- 
tive—catalogs are those which are 
sturdy, easy to use, attractive and, 
preferably, distinctive in appearance. 


10. Make your catalog delivery a 




























sales call . . . The delivery of a new 
catalog provides an invaluable op- 
portunity for a person to person 
contact with your customer or pros- 
pect. A good distributor salesman 
makes the most of his chance to 
point out new features in the cata- 
log. You are, after all, giving your 
customer a new service tool that 
will make his job easier if he 
thoroughly understands your new 
catalog and how to use it. A few 
minutes’ time explaining the book to 
him can be the starting point of a 
habit and preference that will con- 
tinue—and bring you added business. 
44 
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Always Readable . . . With ‘’Codit,”’ a 
reflective screen-process ink, advertising 
messages which look like light gray ink 
during daylight hours reflect in bright 
silver at night. 





“Codit” Is Gray by Day, 
Reflects Silver at Night 


The first reflective screen-process 
ink for paper and card stock has 
been announced by Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co. (St. Paul). It makes 
temporary advertising messages 
brightly reflective to nighttime mo- 
torists. Ask on your letterhead x 

Marketed under the brand name ala eM MT Tel aN 


“Codit,” the new reflective ink looks D | K © 1 le r 
like ordinary light gray ink during 
daylight hours. At night—under the 
beams of approaching headlights— 
it reflects in bright silver. Its night- 
time reflective qualities are about 50 
times brighter than white paint, the 
















K D F KELLER COMPANY / 3005 FRANKLIN BLVD, CHICAGO 12, ILL 
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company says. LS 
“Codit” re ive ink i NL 
Codit” reflective ink is designed CCL ut rc 
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specifically for temporary, change- 
able copy advertising signs used in 
30 to 90 day campaigns, such as 
traveling displays on trucks, buses 
and other vehicles, curbside signs 
and bumper advertising strips. 

The new reflective ink is used like 
any other screen-process ink on 8X 
or 8XX mesh silk-screen; it is de- 
signed for application to paper and 
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cardboard only. “Codit” reflective z A d vertisin g R esu | ts 
screen-process ink is being test mar- E 
keted. 
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Further information is available. 
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For your copy circle No. 115 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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MAKES A 
“SHOWCASE” 
for more effective, 
impressive reports, 
presentations, sur- 
veys, manuals, etc. 









Clareport* has a durable, trans- 

parent plastic front cover and a back 

of Strathmore Beau Brilliant cover 

stock in 8 smart colors. Holds standard 

11”x81” sheets (special sizes to order). 
Send for FREE sample and prices, now! 


« We specialize in custom-made easel binders and 
presentation binders. Your problem solved quickly 
and inexpensively. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE—DEPT. AR-7 


BELFORD Company,“inc. 


317 W. 47th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. © Plaza 7-5950 

















Let us prove how the 


WORLD’S HANDIEST TYPE BOOK 


saves you 40 minutes a day... 


If you specify type, send us a postal and we will 
mail you a copy for ten days free trial. Use the 389 
transparent overlay alphabets on your own work. 
It is free if you place $100 worth of work with us. 


F.H.Bartz 112-114 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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CORRECTION! 


Something omitted on a printing job? 
OVERPRINTING G IMPRINTING 

















seRSEN'S IMPRINTING, inc. 


PH. CH 3-2050, 17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 
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Advertising Merchandiser . 
“Successful Farming’’ 






















. This four-page gatefold in the November issue of 
is designed for full merchandising value. The two-color fourth 


page leads readers into the gatefold proper, where separate headlines and copy blocks 
develop separate items, while the three pages are tied together by means of the fence 


running through the same farm scene. 


Agricultural Gatefold Ad 
Has 4 Merchandising Uses 


A gatefold that can be used four 
different ways is proving an excel- 
lent merchandising device for Dr. 
Hess & Clark Inc. (Ashland, O.), 
animal health products manufac- 
turer. 

The gatefold, the first of its kind 
by an animal health firm in the con- 
sumer agricultural press, according 
to the agency, Howard Swink Ad- 
vertising Agency Inc. (Marion, O.), 
appeared in the November issue of 
Successful Farming. 

The two-color right hand page 
tells about Dr. Hess research in the 
development of nitrofurazone, an 
animal health drug, and both copy 
and illustration direct the reader into 
the gatefold. Each of the three re- 
maining pages is aimed at a specific 
Dr. Hess market—dairymen, swine 
raisers and poultrymen—with timely 
products featured for each. 

Together the three pages form a 
single farm scene tied together by a 
fence which runs through the three 
illustrations. Copy blocks and head- 
lines are in three units, one to a 
page, and the gutter between each 
of the three pages strengthens the 
idea of separate pages. 

As a result of the layout, in mar- 
ket areas where dairy cattle, pigs 
and chickens are all significant, the 
gatefold can be merchandised as a 
unit, while in markets where only 
one or two types of livestock are im- 
portant, individual page reprints 
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may be used to merchandise only 
the applicable portions of the ad. 44 


l-Sheet 48-Page Panel 
is Offered by Rickard 


A new capsule catalog format for 
exporters has been announced by 
Rickard Circular Folding Co. (Chi- 
cago), a company which specializes 
in unusual mechanized large run 
production work. 

Developed by Louis E. Delson, the 
new format is a one-ounce, 48-panel 
(panels 4x8”) panorama merchan- 
diser, or a 48-page single sheet cap- 
sule catalog format, accordion-folded 
in one operation. The stock used is 
coated Titantex. 

Advertisers, agencies, studios and 
creative printers may receive free 
blank paper dummies on request. 


For your copy circle No. 106 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Binding Operations Are 
Subject of News Letters 


Various methods of binding are 
being described in a series of news 
letters by J. F. Tapley Co. (Long 
Island City, N. Y.). 

New materials and their adapta- 
tions are discussed with reference 
to production problems often en- 
countered with sales manuals, cata- 
logs, books, booklets and other pub- 
lications. The letters will review 
bindery operations involving paper, 
cloth, board or leather. 


For your copy circle No. 107 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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This article has been adapted from 
an address by Mr. Moore before a 
convention of the National Assn. of 
Exhibit Managers. In the preface of 
his address, Mr. Moore explained, 
“T hope that I can help you to under- 
stand the problems facing the adver- 
tising manager when he sits down to 
prepare his budget recommendations 
so that you in turn may be able to 
supply us with helpful information.” 
While the address was aimed at sup- 
pliers, it provides an excellent guide 
for any adman faced with trade show 
budgeting problems. 


By Robert R. Moore 

Advertising Manager 

Chemicals Division 

Eastman Chemical Products Inc. 
New York 


Budgeting for trade shows is sim- 
ply one element in preparing a 
budget to cover all advertising ex- 
penditures. Budgeting for trade 
shows cannot be considered apart 
from the over-all advertising budget 
anymore than the over-all advertis- 
ing budget can be considered apart 
from over-all sales expenses. It fol- 
lows then, that the amount spent to 
participate in trade shows must be 
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considered in terms of total sales 
expenses. 

This then gives us a good starting 
point from which we can develop a 
solution to this problem of budgeting 
for trade shows. 

What determines the amount spent 
to promote a product? Basically, 
there are six major factors which 
will govern, to a large extent, the 
amount of money spent on the ad- 
vertising, promotion and sale of a 
product: 

1. Sales Volume 

2. Margin of Profit 

3. Degree of Competition 

4. Breadth of Market 

5. Method of Distribution 

6. Number of other products sold to 
same market 

Until these factors have been de- 
termined and resolved, and only 
until then, can an intelligent ap- 
proach be made to the problem of 
setting up an advertising program 
and devising a budget to implement 
it. And the use of trade shows can- 
not be considered except as a part 
of an over-all advertising program. 


> Let us assume then that these six 
factors have been thoroughly con- 
sidered and that an over-all adver- 
tising budget has been determined 
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on the basis of these factors. I shall 
not attempt to describe all the meth- 
ods used to arrive at such an over- 
all figure, since the variations are 
so many and each method varies in 
accordance with the individual mar- 
keting situation. However, I will say 
that by and large all such systems 
are variations of the per cent of 
sales, forecasted sales or sales po- 
tential with each product or group of 
products carrying its own weight 
and each market considered separ- 
ately depending on its potential. 

Once such a figure has been ob- 
tained, the field is examined for the 
various media in which the seller’s 
story can best reach his customers 
and prospects—this examination in- 
cludes magazines, newspapers, direct 
mail, motion pictures, publicity and 
of course trade shows. A rough 
schedule is then drawn up including 
each of these promotional tools or as 
many as fit the sales problems in- 
volved. The rough figures are then 
compared with the amount available 
for advertising and promotion and 
are adjusted to fit. 

In adjusting the rough estimates 
for each division of promotion (that 
is, publicity, trade shows, etc.) to 
fit the over-all budget, the advertis- 
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Selectivity Pays . . . Author Robert R. 
Moore of Eastman Chemical Products 
(left) gets full benefit from his trade 
show budgets by careful selection of the 
show, the space and the exhibit design. 


ing manager must use all his ex- 
perience, training and horse sense. 
He must study and evaluate each 
media carefully—circulation figures, 
attendance figures, costs, complexity 
of message, merchandising scheme, 
etc.—each new product and each new 
sales field represents new problems 
and new challenges. It is here per- 
haps more than at any other stage 
that a clear understanding of the 
product and the market is essential. 


>If, for instance, the product is a 
technical one which to be successful 
must be evaluated by researchers in 
many laboratories before its full 
complement of end uses is uncov- 
ered, then technical society publica- 
tions and vertical trade shows should 
be used. 

If, on the other hand, the product 
is of such a nature as to be of interest 
to the management and sales force 
of the prospective customers, then 
broader publications and broader or 
horizontal shows should be used. 

When a final balance is made, the 
budget will indicate a certain amount 
of money available for trade shows. 
The next question then is what shows 
and how much space to use. 


>This depends again on the various 
marketing problems and upon the 
product itself. In general, however, 
it is best to use only those shows in 
which you can put up a really work- 
able and attractive exhibit. In other 
words, if you cannot afford a top 
notch exhibit and suitable space in 
which to tell your story—you had 
better use another and less expen- 
sive media. 

The next step is, of course, budget- 
ing for the individual exhibit. Hav- 
ing decided that a given trade show 
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should be used in order to further 
the sale of a given product or group 
of products, the advertising manager 
must determine the amount of space 
he will need to tell his story—there- 
by establishing the first direct cost 
—that of space. Using the amount of 
space as a yardstick, a reasonable 
estimate can be made of most other 
costs which may include: 

Design costs 

Production costs 

Erection and dis-assembly costs 

Shipping costs 
e Shipping crates 


> Large advertisers will frequently 
employ an exhibits manager who will 
himself, or through his staff, design 
the exhibit. In this case the design 
cost may be included in the depart- 
ment overhead. Small advertisers, on 
the other hand, will usually employ 
an outside designer and/or a display 
organization who includes design 
costs along with the construction 
costs. Either way it is a very real 
cost and should not be sacrificed for 
the sake of economy. 

As a matter of fact, the work of 
the designer very definitely affects 
the over-all cost of an exhibit in 
several ways. The obvious, of course, 
is by employing those construction 
techniques and materials which are 
the least expensive and yet do a 
satisfactory job. Another area in 
which a good designer can frequent- 
ly create real savings is in designing 
for reuse. An exhibit can be designed 
and built, for instance, so that all or 
portions of it can be refurbished for 
use in other shows and to promote 
other products, yet look custom built 
for every show and every product. 
Since the cost of construction is the 
greatest cost, designing for reuse is 
of the utmost importance. 

By securing carefully designed ex- 
hibits, the advertising manager can 
usually amortize them over many 
shows and thus use the medium of 
trade shows far more often than 
would be possible if each exhibit 
were custom built from the ground 
up. 

For use in the smaller “vertical” 
trade shows, where ten feet of space 
is or should be standard (and a hex 
on all show managers who don’t plan 
to this standard) it is an excellent 
plan to create an exhibit which can 
be used to stage any possible story 
on any product simply by changing 
panels. Properly designed to fit con- 
venient packing cases, this type of 
exhibit can be used over and over 
again to the great advantage of the 
advertiser. 


> Production costs, as I have noted, 
depend on the designer and the pos- 
sibility of reusing an existing ex- 
hibit. They also depend, obviously, 


on who does the work. Some adver- 
tisers make a practice of securing 
bids—by and large, however, most 
use a single organization year in and 
year out. Admittedly, the use of the 
same organization is the easiest since 
that organization comes to know the 
workings and peculiarities of the 
advertiser and to know his sales 
story. On the other hand, this may 
lead to certain excesses as far as costs 
are concerned. It behooves the ad- 
vertising manager, therefore, to 
make certain that construction costs 
do not become excessive through 
the continued use of the same sup- 
plier. 

Shipping costs are controllable to 
a certain extent, depending on the 
time element and whether or not 
shipping cases have been provided. 
Frequently it is possible to ship a 
large exhibit uncrated in a moving 
van either alone or along with an- 
other exhibitor’s display. Where lit- 
tle chance of reuse is anticipated and 
perhaps disposal of the exhibit 
planned immediately following the 
show, the use of a moving van can 
result in considerable savings. 

Unfortunately, this exhibit busi- 
ness seems to be one based on over- 
time and last minute rush. A little 
forethought and planning can and 
does save a great deal and shipping 
costs are certainly not the least. 


> Besides the design costs, produc- 


tion costs, cost of erection and dis- 
assembly, shipping costs and the cost 
of crates, there are other costs which 
should be mentioned. 

These are the general overhead 
chargeable to exhibits, give-aways, 
salesmen’s time, travel costs and lit- 
erature costs. 

The general overhead should be 
prorated in accordance with the 
over-all exhibits expenditures com- 
pared to magazine advertising, direct 
mail, publicity, etc. Under general 
overhead are such items as salaries, 
rents, supplies and services of the 
advertising department. 

Give-aways used to attract vis- 
itors into the exhibit should be 
properly charged to exhibits. When 
such give-aways are distributed by 
salesmen in the ordinary course of 
their calls or when sent by mail they 
should not be charged to exhibits. 

I do not consider that the time of 
salesmen or service men spent at an 
exhibit or their travel expenses 
should be chargeable against the ex- 
hibit budget. What the general prac- 
tice is in this area, I do not know. 

The cost of preparing literature 
should be charged against the exhibit 
budget only when that literature is 
used for distribution at a trade show 
only. This is, however, rarely the 
case. 44 





In “The Editors’ Notebook” of the 
May AR we said, “It often seems as 
though we could add a special AR 
department under the heading, ‘The 
Ideas of Bill Clawson.’ Bill is the ad 
manager of Miller Printing Machin- 
ery Co. of Pittsburgh, and out of his 
office flow some of the most clever 
promotion pieces in use _ today.” 
While we haven’t added a new de- 
partment, this article describes some 
of the effective direct mail pieces 
distributed by Miller. 


By P. K. Thomajan 


Printing equipment is a pretty 
stolid product to promote. To give 
it a swing, a personality, takes a 
bit of promotional flair—something 
that ad manager William T. Claw- 
son has in abundance. His pieces 
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rate among the best produced in the 
field. They feature just about every 
trick in the general repertoire with 
a plus touch. 

“My thinking in regard to direct 
mail,” states Bill Clawson, “is that 
it must be different to get attention. 
Especially is this true of direct mail 
for Miller. Our customers are han- 
dling advertising and advertising 
printing every day in the year. We 
must send them something different 
or they aren’t going to look at it. 
I try to send them pieces that they 
can adapt for their own customers. 
I want them to be afraid not to 
open a Miller envelope, for fear they 
might miss a good idea.” 

Every piece carries the oval Miller 
logo and a line informing the reader 
that it was printed on a Miller, 
either letterpress or by offset, thus 
giving proof of performance in con- 


Story 


junction with doing an advertising 
job. 


> Bill Clawson has an astute way 
of standing aside and creating sit- 
uations where ads and promotions 
are free and clear of pressure em- 
phasis. An instance of this is a folder 
containing a series of trade paper 
ads designed and written by pleased 
users of Miller presses. 

The informal intimate approach is 
well exemplified by an illustrated 
brochure of Sam Walter Foss’ poem, 
“The Calf Path,” which tells of the 
zigzag trail made by a wayward 
calf, and how it set a meandering 
pattern for the events that followed. 
The little moral drawn by Bill 
Clawson from this poetic parable is: 
don’t follow the calf paths of the 
mind—investigate, check ever proc- 
ess, every press before you buy. 
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Another brochure of this type is 
“Beyond The Tree Line,’ which 
shows on the cover a windswept 
pine high up on a mountainside. 
Again, there’s a parallel between 
how certain stalwart trees hold their 
ground against life’s storms and 
stand above all others, and how 
certain companies stand alone by 
withstanding stern tests. 


>Stature and character are estab- 
lished by graphic allusions. Witness 
the folder showing a night shot of 
the Lincoln Memorial with the statue 
of The Great Emancipator silhou- 
etted in a beam of light. The copy 
quietly dwells on Lincoln’s great 
strength and simplicity and his de- 
votion in fulfilling a trust. Then a 
modest Miller parallel is made that 
registers with faithful effect. 

Special mailings are made on holi- 
day occasions from oddly-named 
towns, such as the one sent just 
before Valentine’s Day from Valen- 
tine, Ariz. This was a scarlet folder 
with a die-cut heart, through which 
appeared a Miller press. Inside, the 
text read: “Miller Users say The 
SW is a Sweetheart not only on St. 
Valentine Day but 365 days of the 
year.” 

Another such mailing was sent 
from Ireland, W. Va., a few days 
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before St. Patrick’s Day. This con- 
sisted of a cordial letter typed in 
green to which was affixed a replica 
of a shamrock (with the suggestion 
that the recipient wear it on St. 
Patrick’s Day). The salutation was 
a fragment of good old Gaelic. At- 
tached to the letter was a colorful 
packet of seeds named “Bells of 
Ireland.” The tie-in copy in the 
letter read ... “if we could plant a 
seed of thought. Is your plant going 
to seed because of antiquated equip- 
ment?” 


>One of the most inspirational 
pieces—one with a real “lift”—was 
an accordion folder titled “Take 
Time.” The graduated panels, each 
edged with a different color, made 
for a rainbow effect when the folder 
lay flat. Lifting it up, the piece un- 
folded into a series of ten panels, 
each headed with the line “Take 
Time.” They ran as follows: “Take 
Time” to think. It is a Source of 
Power. “Take Time” to play. It is 
the Secret of Perpetual Youth. “Take 
Time” to read. It is the Fountain 
of Wisdom. Of course, the finale 
carried a smoothly blended “com- 
mercial”—“Take Time” to investigate 
Miller presses, etc. 

This master of direct mail magic has 
even used invisible ink in his pieces. 


By dipping into water a card that 
carries a regular story, there sud- 
denly appears, between the lines, a 
secondary story that packs consid- 
erable surprise. 

Bill Clawson turns on the heat, 
now and then, with a really hot 
broadside, such as the one with 
singed edges titled “It’s A Burning 
Shame.” There’s a flying leap from 
the cover headline to the body text 
inside . which starts off with 
“that more printers haven’t seen the 
Miller 21x28 two-color TW letter- 
press in operation and it’s our burn- 
ing desire to show them this profit- 
maker.” Fiery effects are accentu- 
ated by flame-like lettering for key 
words, and the stiffener cardboard 
used is a bright red. 


> Talking about profits, this word is 
punched out with a wallop in the 
broadside “Another New Press.” The 
cover shows a bull’s-eye with a die- 
cut center through which appears a 
Miller identification plaque. Open- 
ing it up, you observe the plaque 
to be on the side of a large Miller 
unit. Then on the facing page (the 
reverse of the cover), you observe 
that the circular die-cut forms the 
O in the word PROFIT—and the line 
reads: Another profit maker for the 
competitive year ahead. 

Another folder using the die-cut 
with precision emphasis is “Six Keys 
to Better Letterpress Production.” 
The cover features a lineup of six 
keys labeled Miller with the circular 
ends die-cut, through which appear 
the letter-titles of six models. These 
form dramatic index tabs to indi- 
vidual showings of the various 
models. Each section is set off by 
an individual color. 

Whenever possible, Mr. Clawson 
tries to convey a tangible touch of 
the product and the stuff it’s made 
of. A good instance is the folder, 
“A Chip Off The Old Block.” Affixed 
to its cover is a steel shaving. In- 
side, the text makes the point that 
Miller offset units are made of the 
same alloy stercis as letterpress 
models. 


>“Check The Angles” is a plastic- 
bound folder where the pages open 
at a right angle, giving the whole 
piece a functional swing. Page by 
page, press by press, the copy drives 
home the point that Miller presses 
are efficiently angled for every phase 
of operation and are designed to 
please both management and press- 
men. Units are boldly silhouetted 
against yellow tintblocks. 

Sure of interest and readership, 
Mr. Clawson now and then devises 
a piece that makes you reach for 
the message, such as “Are You 
Working In The Dark.” This title 
is printed in black ink on black stock, 





making for an intriguing phantom 
effect. The dots on the pair of ques- 
tion marks show up in white and 
form a pair of curious eyes. The 
text daringly follows through in this 
dark motif and sustains the mood 
of the headline. 

Bill Clawson’s handling of testi- 
monials is fresh and candid. One 
such folder features a colorful 
scented corsage of flowers on the 
cover. The text tells about the many 
verbal bouquets received and then 
informs the reader that a Miller 
salesman will be pleased to show 
these unsolicited letters in connec- 
tion with his next call. A nice point 
is made in conveying the thought as 
to how these bouquets form an in- 
centive for the company to aspire to 
greater achievements. 

Another folder in this category 
bears the simple title “Testimony” 
and shows a man standing up in 
church, giving a testimonial. The 
text picks up the theme and tells 
about this old-time church custom 
and the sincerity that motivated it. 
Thus, an air of conviction is given 
to the matter of presenting testi- 
monials received from satisfied 
Miller press users. In a slit pocket 
opposite is a handy collection of 
letters reproduced in miniature. 


> Mr. Clawson has an eye for neat 
visual-verbal effects. Take the folder 
titled “Timely Words” with the let- 
ters T and W breaking in a second 
color. Inside, these letters tie in 
with a headline—From TW Users— 
which heads a series of testimonials 
from owners of the Miller TW 
model. 


Another such piece is quizzically 
captioned—“It Has Been Rumored 
That NorTtrepmoc Is Back Again In 
The Printing Industry.” Promptly 
after, you find that this mysterious 
word is competition spelled back- 
wards. A most effective come-on in 
reverse. 

Adman Clawson knows how to 
harmonize with the rhythm of 
human urges. One spring, when 
men’s fancies turn to thoughts of 
stepping out into the great outdoors 
and casting lines into sparkling 
streams, he brought out a brochure, 
“The Line of Printing Presses Which 
Will Give You Better Profits.” Its 
green cover just showed a fisherman 
tugging on a taut line. The follow- 
ing pages showed parallel images 
of various fishes and Miller presses, 
accompanied by a statement of mu- 
tual attributes. For instance, “The 
tireless Bonito is one of the fastest 
fish in the sea. It can swim thou- 
sands of miles at speeds approaching 
100 miles per hour with effortless 
ease. The tireless Miller 19x25 is one 
of the fastest presses in its size 





range. It can turn out millions of 
quality sheets at speeds approaching 
5,000 impressions per hour with ef- 
fortless ease.” 


>Christmas mailings usually carry 
a pleasant surprise. The one for 
1954 was particularly interesting. It 
showed a Miller press against a 
verdant background. Through die- 
cut slits on the press you could see 
a white sheet. Then pulling out a 
forward flap, the sheet shifted and 
there you saw imprinted on it the 
words “Merry Christmas,” which 
tied in with the text on the front 
flap—“And may your pressroom be 
filled with millions of profitable im- 
pressions in 1955.” 

A Christmas greeting of a previous 
year was titled, “The Holiday Sea- 
son Is For Children” and it told 
about the annual Christmas party 
held by the Miller “family,” and 
conveyed the wish that the recipient 
might be present. Then, tucked in a 
little pocket at the back of the 
folder was a pair of colorful rubber 
balloons, sent as a souvenir of the 
party. 

Queried as to how he manages 
to produce such a succession of in- 
triguing pieces, Bill Clawson replied, 
“For one thing, The Good Man 
blessed me with a good imagination. 
(My kindergarten teacher assured 
my mother when she worried about 
my fibs, that I was going to be a 
great writer!) I think the best sum- 
mary would be, like everything else, 
they are created by being everlast- 
ingly vigilant and willing to work 
until the idea has some freshness 
or novel angle.” 44 
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Valid Sales Medium 





Syndicated House Organ 
Proves Effective Mailer 


By Col. C. R. Baines 

Chairman of the Board 

Advertising Distributors of America 
New York 


The house organ is increasingly 
being used today in a field for which 
it was not originally intended—that 
of direct mail. It is reaching out 
now, doing a customer-prospect sell- 
ing and public relations job. How- 
ever, while invading this broader 
field, the house organ—internal and 
or external—by and large has not 
revamped itself to fit the particular 
needs of its new program. Too fre- 
quently it has not had direct mail 
thinking to guide it. 

Back in 1949, at Advertising Dis- 
tributors of America, we contem- 
plated the use of a house organ for 
the very definite purpose of culti- 
vating our clients, our prospects and 
our sales staff personnel. We disa- 
greed with the school of thought that 
maintains a house organ must carry 
only company news; that it must 
solely devote itself to explaining 
company policy, profit and loss state- 
ments, future development plans, 
etc. We felt more was needed; that 
the prospect when reading about our 
nice new plans for expansion would 
mumble “who cares” and toss house 
organ and selling message right into 
file 13. And, basically, he would be 
right. 


> When we arrived at a decision to 
use a house organ, we went into the 
subject thoroughly. We wanted a 
publication with character, with real 
“meat” for our readers, which means 
good writing. And, competent edi- 
torial help comes high these days— 
especially to do the job we projected. 
Further, to do the job in our own 
shop, with our own personnel, meant 
we would have to buy printing and 
handle all the other details, too. 
The canvass of costs showed figures 
higher than we’d planned. But the 
major deterrent was our feeling that 
somewhere there already existed a 
syndicated house organ that would 
do the job. Such a publication, well 
handled, would not only save us dol- 
lars but would save us the many 
headaches involved in producing a 
monthly magazine. 

Exploring this latter field, we came 
across BRIEFED For the Busy Ex- 
ecutive. This seemed to be the an- 
swer. By its very title it immediately 
placed itself on the top management 
level. The publication was well 


done; editorial content covered a 
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wide range of sales and promotional 
interests; the publisher offered a 
complete service, printing through 
mailing at one flat rate based on a 
sliding scale which enabled us to 
use as few as 100 or as many as we 
felt we needed to cover our several 
lists. And this is what we and our 
affiliated offices do today, mailing 
several thousand copies each issue 
to our A and B accounts and pros- 
pects. 


> Out of our experience with this 
house organ have come a number of 
thoughts which may be of value to 
others contemplating the use of such 
a promotional device .. . 


e First, if the house organ is going to 
be used externally, as a direct mail 
medium, it must SELL the sponsor- 
ing company or its product. The old 
advertising and merchandising tru- 
ism that your prospective buyer is 
interested in only one thing—him- 
self and what your product, your 
company can do for him—is of prime 
importance in any _ promotional 
thinking. The usual house organ 
playing up company news may be 
highly informative and interesting 
to in-company personnel but of little, 
if any, value to clients or prospects. 
Information on company policy, pro- 
grams, etc., has a place, but we feel it 
should be subordinated to showing 
the prospect you are interested in 
HIM and his business welfare. 

We do this by using only the cov- 
ers on Briefed—second, third and 
fourth—to carry our sales message 
and/or, rarely, particularly perti- 
nent company news. This way the 
recipient is quietly aware that it is 
Advertising Distributors of America 
who are helping him spark his own 
business. But the major emphasis 
is on the editorial material between 
the covers. 


e Second, and actually part and par- 
cel of the first, a house organ must 
create and maintain goodwill. We’ve 
found that our regular mailings of a 
magazine devoted to condensing the 
best on selling, merchandising, pro- 
motion, management, public rela- 
tions, do just this. With over 200 
condensations of usable or adapt- 
able ideas from 42 of the nation’s 
leading trade publications our read- 
ers are sure to find many profitable 
hints for their own business in each 
issue. Recipients write us that our 
magazine is routed to various key 
executives to aid in departmental- 
thinking . . . many times they request 
additional copies be sent to specific 
department heads, often to their 
homes for studied consideration. 


e Third, and this is one of the dan- 
gers inherent in buying any syndi- 
cated service, your monthly mailer 
must be exclusive, free from dupli- 








cation in your mailing list. The fea- 
ture comes as part of the service we 
buy, for we are guaranteed that the 
use of Briefed is available to only 
one sponsor in a specific field in a 
specific operating area. Controlled 
mailing further assures no duplica- 
tion of names on mailing list. 


e Fourth, your house organ must aid 
and abet your salesmen. To do this 
it must stay out of the wastebasket; 
ideally, stay on the desk or in the 
pocket for handy reading by the ex- 
ecutive receiving it. From the re- 
ports we’ve had, ADofA issues of 
Briefed are kept as convenient idea- 
reference files; from number of 
salesman-interviews requested by 
prospects, our house-organ is doing 
an effective job of lap-sitting in be- 
tween salesmen’s calls. 


> Briefed by virtue of its current 
material, combined with high grade 
cover stock, gloss inks, and careful 
press work, is a professional, digni- 
fied and eye-catching publication. 
Response, goodwill sustained, new 
clients established over a period of 
years bears out the validity of our 
own original judgment plus the 
merit of the medium. In-company, 
the book has sparked many produc- 
tive ideas, pointed the way to man- 
agement short cuts, and brought 
about the promotion of several 
younger men who used it as a 
springboard to produce attention 
getting ideas. 

Our own experience has taught us 
that the external house organ can be 
and is a very valid sales medium 
when properly handled. Approach it 
from the customer’s angle, project it 
for long range pull and you'll find it 
does a bang-up job for you. 44 





Col. C. R. Baines . . . The chairman of 
the board of Advertising Distributors of 
America explains how his firm uses a ‘stock’ 
house organ. 





Kasle Steel Corp. of Detroit uses 
specialties as its primary advertising 
medium. Company executives have devel- 
oped some excellent guides for the 


selection of specialties . 


By Haviland F. Reves 
AR Detroit Correspondent 


Selling a basically impersonal 
product in an industrial market, the 
Kasle Steel Corp. (Dearborn, Mich.) 
has successfully given advertising 
specialties the greater part of its pro- 
motional budget to extend and retain 
its clientele over a 17-year period. 

“The product we have to sell has 
no style,” Ben Jones, vice-president 
in charge of finance, analyzes the 
Kasle experience. “We can’t pro- 
mote it—we can only sell our prod- 
uct if the purchasing agent has a 
requisition on his desk indicating 
that his firm needs it. 

“We can’t offer a different style or 
color in steel. But we can promote 
the personality of the company—so 
that our customers know us, either 
as the salesman who calls upon them, 
or as a conception of the company 
itself, with a specific image. Our 
success can be gauged by the fact 
that our customers are kept upon a 
repeat basis.” 


>Kasle is a distributor of steel and 
aluminum mill products, selling 
“every place there is a smokestack”, 
from the Big Three automobile man- 


. . as well as an 
effective distribution program. 


ufacturers to alley shops. Anyone 
working with steel or aluminum is a 
logical prospect—in larger firms, the 
call is upon the industrial purchasing 
agent; in smaller firms, it may be 
upon the foreman, the owner or even 
a part-time operator. 

The firm has its main plant in 
Dearborn, Mich., facing the Detroit 
city line, and three midwestern 
branches. A staff of about 40 sales- 
men calls upon over 4,000 customers 
—and specialties are made the key- 
note of their calls. 

The Kasle salesman rarely has the 
happy experience of walking out 
with an order—the nature of the 
business is such that the customer 
normally phones the company when 
he wants its products. So it is neces- 
sary to impress the firm’s personality 
favorably and lastingly upon his 
memory. 


> Typically, the salesman will leave 
a selected specialty with the cus- 
tomer about every second trip. The- 
oretically, something should be left 
every time, but oversights will occur 
—and it is realized that the batting 
average of 50% is good, in practice. 
On some accounts, calls will be made 
as often as twice a week, which is 


SPECIALTIES 
PUT THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH IN ADVERTISING 


very frequent for a new specialty— 
on others, the calls may be once a 
month. 

Products selected as specialties by 
Kasle have been primarily of three 
types, each serving a little different 
objective: 

1. Something that will show the 
company’s product in use. 

2. A gimmick that will help to make 
the order-placing almost automatic. 
3. A product that the purchasing 
agent will want to take home. 

Often these classifications wil! 
overlap in practice—which is good, 
because one specialty can thus serve 
two purposes. 


> Typical of this is the use of a sheet 
of aluminum, .003” thick, as a com- 
bination desk memo and _ sample. 
This is cut to the size of a standard 
commercial blotter, about 4x10’, 
with an imprinted message on the 
face. The reverse is sheet aluminum, 
serving as an intriguing sample of 
the company’s products—and a use- 
ful conversation-piece. This also be- 
comes an item which the recipient 
will want to take home, to show his 
family—especially the children—the 
type of material he is buying for 
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his firm. The highly reflective sur- 
face provides an additional attrac- 
tion for the youngsters. 

Similar aluminum - backed calling 
cards are provided for the branch 
managers, making another effective 
specialty. They are not generally 
given to the salesmen, but reserved 
for the “brass’”—for reasons of econ- 
omy (they cost nine cents apiece), 
and because their sparing use creates 
a special effect. 

It has been necessary to provide 
the printer with special coils of alu- 
minum sheet bought for this pur- 
pose. 


>Aluminum wastebaskets with re- 
lief ornamentation are an outstand- 
ing example of planned adaptation 
of the firm’s product into what is 
given to the customer. This is dis- 
tinctly a household item, the type 
that any housewife would like to 
have around, so that the purchasing 
agent will usually take something 
like this home. 

The wastebasket, like other items 
that have been used, does a further 
subtle missionary job—it suggests 
new ways of utilizing metal . . . new 
products which the customer may 
create for his own plant—thereby 
enlarging the market for Kasle. 

Some items put out have been de- 
signed distinctly for women, so that 
the recipient would automatically 
take it home. A folding plastic rain 
hat was a popular example. Rolls of 
pure aluminum foil—costing 24¢ 
apiece—have been used extensively 
and have found ready acceptance. 
Here again, the company’s own line 
is worked right into what the cus- 
tomer will take home to his wife. 


> Steel is sometimes harder to put 
to use effectively in a suitable spe- 
cialty. It is used seasonally for wind- 
shield scrapers for cars—an item well 
liked in areas with cold winters. It 
reminds the user constantly over 
several months of use that it came 
from a firm that is prepared to serve 
his requirements for raw material. 

Something a little different from 
the standard in a familiar giveaway 
classification is often very effective. 
Many firms have used wallets—but 
Kasle recently selected an identifica- 
tion folder, wallet-type, with an in- 
sert of folding plastic providing 
spaces to hold 14 identification cards, 
all visible without removal. This 
was new ... and widely useful, so 
that its distinctive nature impressed 
the recipient favorably. 

Cuff links of a very special design 
are being used effectively. Packaged 
in a small envelope, which reads 
“designed by ‘Toni’,” the links are 
made of aluminum machine screw 
stock. They look like a standard 

























machine screw with hex nut, slightly 
bent to serve as a rigid cuff link. 
The item is a unique novelty that 
makes an appealing conversation 
piece—and serves to suggest other 
possible uses for the firm’s products. 


> Advertising specialties can live 
through their cycle of usefulness, 
too, Kasle experience shows. The 
most successful one they had in the 
early days was a rectangular glass 
paperweight, with a table of steel 
gauges in reverse (white on black) 
mounted to show through the glass 
as it lay upon the desk. On the op- 
posite side of this was a mirror. 

Strangely, this most popular item 
broke several of the rules which 
Kasle has usually found most im- 
portant—it didn’t illustrate a use of 
product and it was strictly for office 
use. But the demand was great— 
until the subsequent development of 
other forms of presentation of the 
same information, important to the 
steel industry in the form of wall 
charts and other devices so that the 
paper weight became outmoded. 

The most popular item used as a 
specialty by Kasle is the Receive- 
Ease—a small, black plastic cradle 
to hold the receiver of the standard 
telephone set. This is of the snap-on 
type, easily placed on the phone, and 
the selection of plastic is important 
because the color will not rub off 
on a white shirt in the summer and 
create an unfavorable memory. 

Usually the salesman doesn’t even 
call the attention of the customer to 
this gift if possible—he just quietly 
takes the opportunity to snap it on 
the desk phone—and later the cus- 
tomer will see it when he picks up 
the phone. It fits on the shoulder 
to hold the receiver, leaving both 
hands free. 

And most important with this pop- 
ular item—it has the Kasle name and 
phone number in the most strategic 
place—for a firm whose customers 
call in their orders. 


> Cigars, matches, and scratch pads 
are other giveaway items used by 
Kasle salesmen, standard gifts that 
seem to have no limit to popularity. 
Cigars, incidentally though, are not 
much approved by management. 
There is a feeling that the cigar is 
somehow a little likely to make the 
individual think he is being patron- 
ized. 

“A cigar is a cliche, it is old- 
fashioned and symbolic of the old 
style business man,” comments 
Leonard Kasle, vice-president in 
charge of marketing. So Kasle pre- 
fers something with a more modern 
personality to leave with the cus- 
tomer. 

Comic books are used extensively 














—this is something out of the ordi- 
nary for an industrial firm, but 
makes a direct appeal to an im- 
portant segment of the family of 
every purchasing agent. The medium 
used is a 16-page comic book in 
color — Steel!— published by the 
American Steel Warehouse Assn., 
telling the story of steelmaking. The 
company’s name appears only upon 
the front cover. 

Thousands of these have been dis- 
tributed through public schools and 
other channels. It is used to tell basic 
information about the industry and 
to provide a basis of understanding 
of steel and its utility among the 
younger generation. Leonard Kasle 
laments the absence of a similar ef- 
fective publication for aluminum. 
This is a significant instance of uti- 
lizing the specialty to perform an 
educational function as well. 


>Other types of giveaway items 
being used by Kasle include nail 
clippers in a plastic leather case; 
key chains; golf record books, with 
gold leaf signature of the owner upon 
the front cover; matches; sets of 
three golf tees, and a pair of barbe- 
cue-chef asbestos gloves in cello- 
phane. 

The most successful of the various 
gift items, according to Leonard 
Kasle, have been: 

1. Receive-Ease units 
2. Plastic rain hats for women 


3. Comic books. 


The selection of good items for 
gift purposes is largely a matter of 
intuitive judgment or hunches, this 
company thinks. This is evidenced 
by the practical experience that if 
the two men responsible for selec- 
tion, Leonard Kasle and Ben Jones, 
examine ten possible items individ- 
ually, they will agree in their judg- 
ments on eight of them—an example 
of a good working team. 


> While there are no fixed rules for 
selection, some practical principles of 
choice can be derived from Kasle 
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thinking, exemplified in the several 
case histories of selections already 
cited: 


1. “The choice must either have a 
great deal of utilitarian value or be 
so non-useful that it is just a con- 
versation piece,” says Leonard Kasle. 
“We seek something that is uniquely 
utilitarian—or just the reverse.” 
There is apparently little attempt to 
combine the two opposite aspects ef- 
fectively, thereby avoiding an in- 
decisive compromise item which 
would just be another giveaway. 


2. Humorous type items are care- 
fully avoided—and that applies even 
more strongly to anything remotely 
suggestive or smutty. 


3. Preferred items are those which 
the recipient will want to have—and 
to take home. It is desirable to have 
something that the individual will 
like to have his family know about, 
to say, “Look what so-and-so gave 
me today”—something that will en- 
hance his status with his family. 


4. The cost must be so low that the 
gift cannot in any way create the 
idea on the recipient’s part that there 
is any obligation to buy from the 
giver. Kasle items may range from 
the 10¢ spent for the cuff links to a 
maximum of $1.50. The average is 
around 50¢. 


5. If the product is designed for a 
non-business use, “we want him to 
remember us personally,” says Leon- 
ard Kasle. Hence no company name 
is placed upon such items—the im- 
pression must be in the customer’s 
mind, not shoved before his eyes at 
home. People don’t like to have com- 
mercial labels blatantly placed on 
nick-nacks in their home. For office 
use, where name, address and phone 
number can serve a definite business 
convenience to the customer, they 
are welcome. Scratch pads, matches 
and the phone cradle are about the 
only items used which bear the firm 
name. 


6. “Aim at the person,” says Kasle. 
Thus the company takes pains to see 
that the recipient can use what he 
gets. There is little business sense 
in giving golf tees to a man who 
doesn’t play the game. 


7. “We try to avoid specifics, and 
seek something that has a universal 
appeal,” he adds. In other words, 
the items selected should have a 
broad appeal to most people and not 
be limited to a small group. That 
makes possible economic buying and 
the presentation of something that 
will fit the taste of just about every- 
one. 


8. Try to offer something new and 
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distinctive. The life of a specialty 
may vary greatly—the average has 
been found to be about six months 
for novelties, but there are ageless 
standards like matches and scratch 
pads. Others are seasonal perennials 
like the windshield wipers. Others 
are good for years. The old standards 
can be repeated indefinitely, which 
is sometimes a genuine advantage. 


> Experience has shown that some 
items have just not worked out satis- 
factorily. General reasons for the 
lack of success have been either low 
utilitarian or educational value . 

or where the product was poorly 
constructed or too cheap looking. 

A small aluminum pencil was used 
but it was not a hit. Other mechan- 
ical pencils have proved unservice- 
able or have become too common. 
Other items the company has tried 
with unsatisfactory results included 
playing cards, telephone number di- 
rectories, ballpoint pens, pocket 
knives and pocket tool sets—in gen- 
eral, “stereotyped, hackneyed, over- 
used items.” 

Kasle believes in integrating the 
personalized touch sought in their 
advertising specialties into their direct 
mail activity. Thus a note is always 
written on the first page of the 
scratch pads suggesting that the re- 
cipient phone the company. The 
basic stock lists sent to customers 
have a similar hand-written note 
attached to the front, making it serve 
as a personal reminder as well as a 
useful business tool. 


>A “Purchasing Agent’s Proficiency 
Chart” was mailed out, rating the 
individual on 26 questions for self- 
scoring and providing standards of 
rating on such points as “Are your 
reports comprehensive?” At the end, 
a couple of questions gave the un- 
expected and subtle sales pitch, “Do 
you buy from Kasle?” 

Items like this are considered as 
a specialized form of advertising spe- 
cialty here. 


> Both Leonard Kasle and Ben Jones 

are constantly on the watch for items 
that will be adaptable to their spe- 
cialty requirements. When they run 
across something, they investigate, 
and check its possibilities for them. 
The cufflinks, for instance, were an 
original idea, when one of the team 
happened to be looking over his own 
links—and had the inspiration for the 
screw and nut set. 

“I’m not interested in your sales 
pitch, but I am interested in your 
merchandise —in what is unusual, 
how it will appeal in terms of 
whether the customer will pick it up 
and want to keep it. I’m not too 
much interested in exact costs, but 
it must be low,” Leonard Kasle sums 
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Luxury Fabric Promotion . . . Beaver- 
coated models personally delivered some 
500 miniature beavers in transparent be- 
ribboned boxes for Anglo Fabrics Co. 
Inc. Each box had a card silk-screened in 
brown and Day Glo red with the legend, 
“We've worked like beavers to bring you 
our new exciting fall line.’’ Modern mer- 
chandising Bureau Inc. (New York) car- 
ried out the entire promotion. 


up his buying philosophy as pre- 
sented to a specialty salesman. 

About 30 salesmen a year now call 
upon the firm to sell specialties. All 
are given a hearing, and the prod- 
ucts judged in general by intuition 
and in the light of the general prin- 
ciples stated. 


>There are a few basic reasons for 
the firm’s basic emphasis upon spe- 
cialties in its promotion, according 
to Leonard Kasle: 


1. “The matter of personal contact 
in advertising is most important... . 
We are attempting to make Kasle 
Steel into a living personality rather 
than a cold business. We feel that 
this is best done by having the sales- 
men do something personally — by 
leaving something with the customer. 


2. “In both mail and periodical ad- 
vertising, you lose the personal con- 
tact— but in the use of specialty 
advertising, your salesman is there 
as the representative of the com- 
pany, to bridge the gap. 


3. “It gives warmth and a personal 
feeling to the advertising, bringing 
it directly to the customer. 


4. “It not only makes the buyer 
warm, it also warms up the sales- 
man. 


5. “It gives the salesman a chance 
to do something more than just go in 
and ask for an order—he can do 
something for the customer—and it 
is felt that this places the customer, 
rather than the salesmen, essentially 
on the defensive.” 


>This is characterized in the com- 
pany’s policy in selecting salesmen 
to carry out this program of spe- 
cialty use. “We do not select the 











glad-hand type,” Leonard Kasle 
says. “We want a man who is (1) 
technically trained, (2) able to ad- 
vise the customer, and (3) who 
knows how to ask for an order.” 

Results cannot be measured ac- 
curately in dollar terms, but the 
company’s persistent use of special- 
ties since it was founded in 1935 is 
evidence of the success of the pro- 
gram. In the early days, specialties 
accounted for 90% of the advertis- 
ing budget. The firm takes a very 
hard-headed businesslike approach 
to the problem, to get maximum re- 
turns for the dollar spent. 

“We do it at low cost and, we 
think, at maximum value both to 
ourselves and to our customers,” Mr. 
Kasle says. 


>About 60% of the promotional 
budget today goes for advertising 
specialties, 10% for publications, and 
30% for direct mail. The decreased 
percentage is in some measure a 
tribute to the success of the policy. 
The company has grown, it is no 
longer local and requires a wider 
coverage through mail promotion, 
and through some amount of publi- 
cation advertising to continue the 
growth of the business—a business 
whose steady customers are regu- 
larly the recipients of this intensive 
specialty program. 

Direct mail advertising tends to 
be primarily of the stock list type, 
essential in this industry. The pub- 
lication advertising is largely insti- 
tutional in character, designed to 
convince the purchasing agent “that 
we are an adjunct to his own depart- 
ment, able to render the technical 
advice and assistance he requires in 
the selection of raw materials.” 

But when it comes to selection of 
advertising to put across the real 
punch of promotion, Kasle relies 
overwhelmingly upon specialties 
that suggest the company’s products 
and services. 

“We are always trying to get what 
we sell into the gift—and into the 
purchasing agent’s office—and into 
his home,” concludes Leonard Kasle. 





“Well, perhaps it is a little extreme for 
an attention-getter.” 











1955 Catalog Released 
On Advertising Glassware 


A 1955 catalog of advertising glass- 
ware has been issued by Decorative 
Glass Co. (Evanston, Ill.). Pictured 
are various standard stock ashtrays 
and tumblers, designed for trade- 
marks, crests, insignia, addresses, 
pictorial art and slogans. 

A feature ashtray style is the Dec- 
oware Signerama, a custom molded 
pattern with two locations for adver- 
tising messages. A combination order 
of an all-purpose tumbler and snuff- 
er ashtray for a single price is 
described. 

Price lists and details on fused 
imprinting are included in the cat- 
alog. 













For your copy circle No. 120 on the 
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Spoon- Scale Gadget 
Offered as Premium 






As long as the factory coffee break 
is here to stay, a West Coast manu- 
facturer figures it can be made to 
work profitably for advertisers. The 
Croydon Co. (Los Angeles) is now 
marketing a stainless steel combina- 
tion sugar spoon and graduated scale 
with an imprinted handle. 

Plant workers, the company found, 
lacking the real utensils, often make 
improvised spoons or stir their coffee 
with pocket rules. So the combina- 
tion gadget was designed as one that 
workers can keep for permanent, 
dual-purpose use. 

Over-all length of the “Coffee- 
Brake Scale” is 6” with a 4” gradu- 
ated scale marked off at %” units. 
Cost is 10¢ each, with a slight addi- 
tional cost for an advertiser’s mes- 
sage silk screened on the handle. 

Sample spoons and price lists are 
available. 


For your copy circle No. 121] on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 





















Fountain Pen Designed 
With Ever-Full Feature 


A new pen, designed as “the foun- 
tain pen that never runs dry,” has 
been developed by Everfull Pen Co. 
(New York). In the pen cap is hid- 
den a reserve supply of ink, equal 
to three additional fillings. 

The pen has a choice of writing 
points, and comes in six colors, while 
the gold cap and three gold bands 
offer good looks as well as the novel 
Everfull feature. 

The manufacturer will supply ad- 
ditional details on the pen, which re- 
tails for $2.95. 


For your copy circle No. 122 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 




























FOR A GOOD-WILL 
OR TRAFFIC BUILDER! 


FOR SELF-LIQUIDATOR 
OR PACKAGE TIE-IN! 


he “very thing 


Whether you figure on 
a million or a thousand, 
you can be sure not one will 
be wasted! They're appealing 
and appropriate for individual 
or business use — and the hand- 
written gold signature or message 
(easily added with the gold-foil sheet) 
gives them a strikingly different twist! 


Compact box of 20 


MCU Te aT 
Christmas Cards 






Pim WITH 23K GOLDMARK’ 


ET OULU 









a Wanctur 


Write or wire for samples and prices 


For Contacts 
That Count... 


5,352 Advertising Agencies 
2,075 Advertising Media 
534 Misc. 
13,446 General, Industrial, 
National and Large 
Local Advertisers 





21,407 Management 
Prospects 


. Concentrate Your Sales Mes- 
sages in 
Advertising 
Requirements 


100 or a GOOGOL* 


(*A number comprised of the figure 


1 followed by 100 zeros.) 
No Minimum—No Maximum 
IMPRINT Order 


seRSEN'S IMPRINTING, INC. 


PH. CH 3-2050, 17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 
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* 493 C Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
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A NEW TESTED 
PREMIUM THAT 
GETS RESULTS 


SLA 


Promotions build sales, 
traffic and goodwill... 





all women 






desire... 
Write for details today! 


VOSTERS 


Nurseries and Greenhouses Inc. 


SECANE, PENNA. 
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we can help you send ideas! 


ite 
A oOLasz 


meee WOTAS ... the foundation stones of civilization . . . the prime motivators of men. 
In speaking, we supplement their power with inflection, emphasis and gesture. But when these same words 
are set in cold, precise type they too often lose their ability to transmit ideas effectively. * Good typography 
can do much to give back to these words the dynamics they need to convey their full meaning . . . to shout 
loudly or to whisper .. . to be authoritative or fanciful . .. contemporary or traditional . . . straight-faced or 
humorous. * Here, craftsmen with a combined experience of 1005 years in the service of Monsen customers, 
draw upon more than 750 different type styles to give your words the expression they need to transmit your 


messages faster, and more exactly, in almost any language. *« Let us prove it. 


Monsen typographers 


Chicago 22 East lilinois Street - Los Angetes 928 South Figueroa Street - Washington, D.C. 509 F Street N.W. 
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. why more advertising agen- 


cies and creative printing firms are 


employing type directors in addi- 
tion to art directors. 


By Arthur B. Lee 


That this is an age of specializa- 
tion in almost all fields can hardly 
be denied. The premium that today’s 
economics places upon time and 
skilled knowledge is greater in dol- 
lars and cents than at any previous 
period. 

This is as true in the graphic arts, 
especially in advertising, as it is in 
engineering and other fields of in- 
dustry. Sooner or later the value of 
specialized skills and technical 
knowledge must be recognized as an 
important factor, a practical advan- 
tage that pays off well. 

Most of us have heard of art di- 
rectors—but perhaps not so many 
may have heard of type directors. 
For this reason it seems that some 
clarification is in order, so that we 
can understand better the customary 
duties and responsibilities of each. 


>The art director is primarily re- 
sponsible for the over-all design con- 
cept and coordination of all art 
elements of the advertising project, 
be it the single ad, a campaign, 


broadside or any advertising piece. 
Therefore, he is concerned that the 
typographic design elements conform 
to what he has in mind. 

In most of the larger agencies the 
art director’s duties and responsibil- 
ities in supervising all the layouts 
and photographic and design factors 
of his various projects require the 
major portion of his time and ener- 
gies. So when it comes to the matter 
of typography, this is usually the 
point where the type director enters 
the picture. 


> Good typography is a responsibil- 
ity that requires expert knowledge 
and painstaking skill in knowing 
what not to do as well as knowing 
what to do for best over-all results. 
To say that an art director could 
not also function as a type director 
would be a misstatement. In many 
of the smaller agencies and studios 
this is being done. 

However, the highways and by- 
ways of good typography are quite 
intricate and exacting, often getting 
too much into a busy art director’s 
hair. For this reason many advertis- 
ing agencies find it practical to em- 
ploy type directors in addition to art 
directors. Since type directors must 
have some knowledge of advertising 
production problems, sometimes we 
find type directors taking on some of 
the responsibilities of production 


management as well as their own 
duties. 

A type director is officially defined 
by the Type Directors Club (New 
York) as “one who controls, desig- 
nates, and/or supervises the visual 
quality of type and related material.” 


>A type director must have com- 
petent graphic design ability. More 
often than not he can pinch hit in 
art direction, too. Usually he and the 
art director work together as a team 
in close consultation with one an- 
other. Thus, by knowing the over-all 
design problems, the type director 
can contribute his knowledge and 


About the Author 


This is Arthur B. Lee’s second appear- 
ance on the pages of AR. His first arti- 
cle, “Intelligent Planning . . . the Key to 
Engraving Economy,” was published in 
the December 1953 issue. 

At the time the accompanying article 
was written, Mr. Lee was type director 
and production manager of Irving Berk 
Co. Inc., New York agency. He has just 
recently become president of his own 
agency, Arthur B. Lee & Associates 
(New York). 

One of author Lee’s best-known proj- 
ects is his “Streamlined Copy-Fitting 
Direct Visual Control Method,” which is 
widely used by admen. 
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skill in type handling to achieve a 
better final result. 


Previousl i 
Visual COPY- CASTER ously, mention was made that 
ho ‘ ieee economic factors today place a great 
shows type specimens — ey premium on time and skilled knowl- 
for instant copy-fitting! edge. This is especially true when 
Artists, ad-men, copywriters— get new con- applied to the costs of buying good 
venience, speed, accuracy for your job! Now : . 
Haberule gives you a completely self-con- typography. Also, there is a price 
tained copy-fitting tool. It features 29 speci- penalty for AA’s (customer correc- 
mens of the “must’’ type faces in caps and tions), which can become excessive 
lower case (6 to 18 pt.) all keyed for instant . a " 
caeninen count. se the type you want— without intelligent control at the 


and fit your copy at the same instant! Over helm when type is first marked and 
800 machine and foundry types are also listed ordered. 


in all sizes to 18 point. Beautifully printed 


















in 2 colors, plastic bound It is high time that more serious 
with handsome silver- id ‘ be ‘ 

embossed covers. consideration given to the im- 
Complete with yellow Viny-| portant financial fact that advertising 





lite type gauge. 





space costs money—more often than 
P peuciaaite ain not a sizeable figure. As one re- 

or direct, only 9-90 spected authority in the field, Frank 
The HABERULE CO.| E. Powers, type director of J. Wal- 
Box R-245 + Wilton,Conn.| ter Thompson Co. (New York), re- 
. for more details circle 186, page 105 cently pointed out, if one prorated 
the over-all costs of one national 


: ue 
OVERPRINTING & IMPRINTING ad, a space unit only 4” square can 
Will store and print quantities cost about $15. 





























































































as needed. Therefore, how well the type in 
SERSEN S$ IMPRINTING, INC. space is handled becomes a mighty 
PH. CH 3-2050, 17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 important contributing factor to the 
effectiveness of any piece of adver- 
. for more details circle 223, page 105 tising, equally as important as the 
time, cost and effort put into all 

ADVERTISING other elements. 

REQUIREMENT 

ae s > It should be the primary aim of the 
ADVERTISING RESULTS type director to consider carefully 











the legibility and readability of the 


























































Whenever you have tyne set you place a measure 
of responsibility upon your typographer that 
should go beyond the translation of typewritten 
copy to the printed word. 

At Service Typographers, this responsibility is 
welcomed and carried out with the care and 
precision that result in a superior job. 

See for yourself what this means to you! Specify 
Service on your next ad or printed piece! 
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723 SOUTH WELLS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
HArrison 7-8560 
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type in its entirety. This is basic— 
because type is meant to be read— 
and if you cannot read it, or if it 
is difficult to see and read, the funda- 
mental purpose of the copy message 
is defeated. 

Several factors that will have a 
definite influence on the type han- 
dling must be first determined by the 
type director—namely: 


1. The media and the printing 
process. 

e Magazine, newspaper, direct mail, 
booklet, display or what? 

e Letterpress, gravure, offset, col- 
lotype, silk screen? 


2. The paper stock and printing 
color. 

e Coated, text, bond, newsprint, or 
what? 

e Black, blue, red or what ink color? 
e Will type be white against the 
color, solid or tint value? 

e Will type be surprinted over solid 
color or on a screen tint? 


3. The amount of space allowed for 
the type. 

e Is it adequate for type cf legible, 
appropriate size? 

e Will lines be of proper length? 

e Does it allow for proper leading? 


After consideration of all these 
points in relation to the type prob- 
lem at hand, the type director then 
decides on type design in relation to 
the layout concept, and. chooses the 
best face and size to be used. 


>Here it may be well to point out 
that discretion is often needed to use 
only such faces as are immediately 
available from the sources of sup- 
ply. The type director in a large 
metropolitan city usually is more 
fortunate in having at his command 
far more extensive sections of type 
faces from his supply sources. 

The practical value of making 
type matter in advertising more 
readable, more legible, more typo- 
graphically attractive and interesting 
is too obvious to require elab- 
orate arguments for the advance- 
ment of this cause. All good typog- 
raphers are heartily in favor of 
raising the standards of typography. 
All the leading manufacturers like- 
wise enthusiastically endorse this 
idea. 

Many of the nation’s leading cre- 
ative typographic and printing firms 
employ type directors to improve 
the quality of their services to their 
customers. Within the past few years 
numerous well known magazines 
and newspapers have retained type 
directors to redesign their entire 
formats so as to gain greater read- 
ability and attractiveness for their 
readers. 


> More and more business men with 











unblurred vision are beginning to 
realize that merely setting type is 
no assurance that it will be read— 
no more so than that any salesman 
who mumbles a sales talk will be 
given an audience. 

In recent years, research at con- 
siderable cost has been devoted to 
the readership of advertising. How 
many ads were seen? How many of 
them were read? It is surprising to 
take note of the smaller percentages 
of those who actually read ads com- 
pared with those who just notice 
them. But it is not so surprising to 
note that the ads with the best read- 
ership percentagewise usually have 
their type handled with that expert 
professional touch. The type is easy 
to read, well organized and attrac- 
tive. 

Here we are not going to detail 
the many, many things that the 
skilled type director does to achieve 
the results that make the final im- 
pression. Books and treatises by the 
scores are available on the subject. 
Many excellent articles have ap- 
peared and doubtless will appear in 
this very magazine. The Type Direc- 
tors Club (New York) and the So- 
ciety of Typographic Arts (Chicago) 
both hold educational lectures and 
exhibits aimed to improve typo- 
graphic standards. 

From all this one big point is cer- 
tain—that having capable type direc- 
tion definitely is a valuable and 
important asset to the advertising 
agency, typographer or creative de- 
sign department that employs him. 

44 


Comic-Type Booklets 
Tell Automation Story 


The comic-type informative book- 
let has been put to many uses by 
admen to sell both ideas and prod- 
ucts, and the possibilities of the 
medium are limited only by the in- 
genuity and imagination of the user. 

A gooa example of this form of 
advertising is “The Adventures of 
Ripp Van Twinkle,” a 5x7” 14-page 
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“Not bad, but can’t he do anything be- 
sides Roman lettering?” 






book that uses cartoon techniques 
and humorous prose to show work- 
ers why they need have no fear of 
mass unemployment because of 
automation. 

The book moves along rapidly to 
describe a dream of Ripp’s, in which 
he sees automation (improved man- 
ufacturing methods) in practice 
from the first use of water pipe in 
the building of the pyramids to the 
introduction of the continuous sheet 
steel mill in 1926. Needless to say, 
in each case the new and improved 
manufacturing method results in 
more goods, more income, more em- 
ployment—instead of less. 


the type designer’s original co 


are pulled with the most deli¢ate 


impression in the world— 
a ray of light. 
Write for free literature. 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


) WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Overnight by cir mail from most of the United States 


Written and illustrated by M. F. 
(Mike) Denyes, account executive 
and specialist in industrial sales pro- 
motion with Clark & Bobertz Inc., 
Detroit-based national ad agency, 
Ripp Vann Twinkle is a sequel to 
an earlier book, “The Adventures of 
Countersunk J. Lathe,” by the same 
author, which showed the advan- 
tages gained by the introduction of 
the machine tool. 

According to Clark & Bobertz 
Inc., the new booklet was prepared 
at the request of the many indus- 
trial companies, large and small, 
which purchased more than 600,000 
of the “Countersunk” booklets. 44 
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New Machine Collates 
Material It Prints 


An office printing machine that 
collates the material it prints has 
been announced by Scriptomatic 
Inc., a division of Fisher Machine Co. 
(Philadelphia). 

Called the Repro-Collator, the new 
machine prints through chemical 
transfer from the reverse side of 
prepared masters and delivers 
printed material in the same se- 
quence as that of the masters. 

The machine holds up to 2,500 
masters and will print one impres- 
sion from each during a printing run, 


delivering the printed material ready 
for binding or stapling. 

Printing from consecutive masters 
is of particular value in preparation 
of catalogs, parts lists, price lists and 
sales presentations, the company 
points out, since every job printed 
on the Repro-Collator represents a 
stack of sheets that did not have to 
be collated by hand or separate me- 
chanical operation. 

The Repro-Collator handles fac- 
tory orders or specifications printed 
on a variety of departmental letter- 
heads with two less operations than 
conventional equipment. Since each 
master prints once and moves on, 
copy stock is fed into the machine 


FORTUNE 


LIGHT 


FORTUNE 


BOLD 


FORTUNE 


EXTRA BOLD 


a NEW CLARENDON type 


by Bauer Alphabets... 


The new FORTUNE will be made available for the 
first time during June and July. FORTUNE will 
be cast in Light, Bold, Extra Bold and Light Italic. 


Complete specimens are now being prepared and 


will be available to you by calling your nearest 


Bauer Type dealer or writing on your letterhead to: 


BAUER atpHaBkTS INC. 


235 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y., VA 6-1263-4 
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and complete sets reproduced, col- 
lated and delivered by department. 

Masters are prepared by type- 
writer, tabulating machine or other 
writing implement. The Repro-Col- 
lator is built of heavy section gray 
iron casting. More detailed informa- 
tion is available. 


For your copy circle No. 108 on the 
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Foreign Business Studies 
Offered by McGraw-Hill 


Market analyses, special reports or 
field services required for the plan- 
ning and operation of efficient and 
profitable foreign sales or invest- 
ment programs, are described in a 
folder published by McGraw-Hill 
International Corp. (New York). 

The folder lists companies which 
have used McGraw-Hill’s overseas 
business services and offers to fur- 
nish prospective users with “case 
history reports.” Emphasis is placed 
on the careful planning and execu- 
tion provided for a client’s individual 
specifications. 

One page of the folder describes 
McGraw-Hill’s translation services, 
which range from the translation of 
a single letter, or handling and trans- 
lation of all foreign correspondence 
sent and received, to the translation, 
design and printing of foreign cata- 
logs and mailing pieces. 


For your copy circle No. 109 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Haugan Agency Booklet 


Describes New Policy 


A booklet, “The Posme Agency 
Story,” reveals that the term posme 
is a contraction of point of sale mer- 
chandising essentials and thus de- 
scribes that Haugan Advertising Inc. 
(New York) has been reorganized 
to serve clients exclusively in that 
manner. 

According to the 16-page bro- 
chure, the agency will operate and 
conduct its business under a contrac- 
tual client-agency agreement. In- 
stead of buying space and time, the 
agency will design, prepare and buy 
point of sale devices for various 
products and retail outlets, and will 
work out procedures to procure ef- 
fective and timely use or placement 
of merchandising essentials. 

According to the booklet, the 
Haugan agency is equipped to handle 
a point of sale merchandising pro- 
gram from counselling and appraisal, 
through the idea, copy, design and 
production phase, right up to instal- 
lation and delivery of audited per- 
formance. 


For your copy circle No. 110 on the 
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By Arthur Goldman 
Director of Advertising 
Gunther Brewing Co. 
Baltimore 


To make a radical change in the 
package design of a firmly estab- 
lished product is, as every advertis- 
ing and merchandising man knows, 
a difficult process. Gunther Beer, 
a leading Baltimore 
the number one _ beer 
ington, D. C., and a top seller 
throughout its marketing area in 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Delaware and parts of Pennsylvania. 
The product and, naturally, the 
label and the packaging of the bot- 
tles and cans had consumer ac- 
ceptance throughout this area. The 


product, is 
in Wash- 


ow Guuather 


Promoting 


lew 


abel 


Changing market conditions demanded a replacement 


for a successful label . 


. - soGunther took advantage of 


the situation by building a special promoiion 


campaign around its product’s “new look.” 


name Gunther has been synonymous 
with beer in Baltimore ever since 
1881. 

Shortly after the repeal of pro- 
hibition in 1933, Gunther, which had 
made near-beer during the dry era, 
came out with the label it was to 
use until early this spring. It was 
a pleasant, easily identifiable label 
which was quite effective on the 
bottles on which it was first intro- 
duced. (Canned beer was not intro- 
duced until several years after re- 
peal; Gunther was one of the first 
breweries in the country to offer 
canned beer.) The label, which had a 
wood grain background, showed the 
name Gunther clearly enough and 
with it Gunther climbed to the top 
of its market. 

Why, then, should a change have 
been made at all? Briefly, there were 
three main reasons, all of which are 
the result of changing times: 

1. The advent of supermarkets, an 
important beer distribution channel. 
2. The increasing number of women 
who buy and drink beer. 

3. The importance of brand identi- 
fication over tv. 

Clearly, the old label, pleasant 
and familiar as it was, lacked the 
impact necessary to register effec- 
tively under these new circum- 
stances, none of which could have 
been forseen a quarter century ago. 


>About a year and a half ago we 
called upon Lippincott & Margulies 


Inc., New York design firm, to sub- 
mit ideas for a new label. An enor- 
mous number of sketches were 
drawn and just about half-way 
through the process the final version 


About the Author 
Arthur Goldman, Director of Adver- 
tising of the Gunther 
( Baltimore ) 


Brewing Co. 
for the past three years, 
has had a long career in all phases of 
advertising. For ten years he was with 
Lord & Thomas and was account exec- 
utive there on the American Tobacco 
Company account when the late George 
Washington Hill, American's dynamic 
head, summarily drafted him into the 
company. He remained with American 
for feur years, and was instrumental in 
the campaign used to introduce the 
present white background package for 
Lucky Strike. Originally it had been 
decided to introduce this package grad- 
ually, but the well-remembered phrase, 
“Lucky Strike Green Has Gone to War!” 
advocated by Mr. Goldman, was im 
portant in putting the package across 
quickly. Other techniques used in this 
campaign were used by Mr. Goldman to 
introduce the new Gunther label, about 
which he writes in this issue. 

Mr. Goldman left American Tobacco 
to join The Biow Co. Inc. as an account 
executive and also did a good deal of 
work in television before assuming his 
present post. 
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The Golden Spark 


Bryan Houston (left) shows president Leroy S. Cohen (center) 


and advertising director Arthur Goldman of Gunther Brewing Co. the initial ad of the 
campaign which introduced the new label for Gunther Beer. The beer’s golden color 


inspired the Golden Mood campaign theme. 


began to take shape. A gold back- 
ground, we felt, symbolized the clear 
golden color of our modern, dry 
beer. Later, after the design was 
completed and our present advertis- 
ing agency—Bryan Houston Inc.— 
was retained, the idea for a “Golden 
Mood” campaign was inspired by 
that golden color, and “Get in the 
Golden Mood with Gunther” was 
adopted. 

In decia ng on the final design we 
had to: 

1. Feel sure that it would stand out 
among its competition on grocery 
shelves. 

2. Be strong enough to keep our 
men customers and yet be _ suffi- 
ciently attractive to the ladies to 
make them reach for it. 

3. Be striking enough on a black- 
and-white tv screen so that viewers 
would get a good mental picture to 
file away in their minds. 

4. Be simple enough to be a good, 
quick poster eye-catcher. 

5. Serve as an attractive advertis- 
ing decoration for the fleet of 300 
trucks that deliver Gunther beer. 

There were other considerations, 
too. The label would have to look 
dignified on our stationery, and 
there had to be just enough simi- 
larity to the old label so that we 
could capitalize on the equity we 
had in it through more than 25 years 
of continuous advertising. In short, 
the design we finally selected had 
to be perfect for transmission in all 
media. 

The change on our bottle label, in- 
cidentally, meant a change from a 
paper to a foil label in order to have 
the gold background. In putting the 
label on the can we capitalized on 
the metal of the container itself. 
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> By the time our final label was in 
the works we had a gold background 
with a repeated design of small buff 
gold crowns on a high quality gold 
lacquer over white. We had a logo- 
type of a bullseye within the name 
Gunther in a modified German type- 
face and underneath, in flowing 
script, the words, “Premium Dry 
Beer.” We had a label with a fresh 
contemporary approach. No one ex- 
cept the Lippincott and Margulies 
and Bryan Houston people and our- 
selves knew about the label at this 
point. Breaking the news about it 
suddenly in advertising in virtually 
every conceivable media was an 
integral part of our plans. 

There was one other company en- 
trusted with our secret, Einson- 
Freeman Co. (Long Island City, 
N. Y.) This company made our 
point-of-sale display materials, six- 
pack card displays, gold metallic 
window displays, 2112x40” gold foil 
dimensional bottle and can toppers, 
gold shelf strip stickers, gold foil 
backbar mirror stickers, 11x14” 
gold foil “On Tap” signs, metal can 
holders, case stacker on a floor 
truck, bar (indoor) lanterns and 
tavern (outdoor) lanterns and scores 
of other point-of-sale materials. 

Einson-Freeman, before manufac- 
turing any of these items, made a 
photo survey of our old point-of-sale 
material as well as that of com- 
petition in the area. Their repre- 
sentatives also talked to many of our 
grocery, tavern and liquor store 
dealers to find out what kinds of 
merchandising aids suited them best. 
Afterwards, they sent sales train- 
ing men to Baltimore to instruct 
our own salesmen on how best to 
capitalize on the new materials. 


>It was the initial advertising cam- 
paign, however, on which we de- 
pended chiefly to put the new label 
across quickly. The Bryan Houston 
agency’s “Golden Mood” idea was 
exploited fully. An agency staff man 
wrote the music and lyric for a 
Golden Mood song, used on radio 
and tv, which is sung by Ginny 
Gibson. Since recording the song 
originally, Miss Gibson has made 
other versions in mambo, samba and 
hillbilly fox trot rhythm, and a 
barber shop quartet has performed 
even another version. 

Others whose contributions were 
important to the success of the cam- 
paign were Andrew Maddalone, 
Bryan Houston’s art director, and 
photographer Paul Radkai. 

Ad photographs—in which ordi- 
nary settings showing ordinary 
people with whom the majority of 
Gunther beer drinkers can identify 
themselves—are enclosed in the 
bullseye which we are rapidly estab- 
lishing in our marketing area as a 
Gunther symbol. 


>To get the new label off to a fast 
start, early in March we launched a 
simultaneous newspaper, radio, tv, 
poster and trade paper campaign 
throughout our area. 

Our 24-sheet poster campaign 
consisted of a hundred boards in 
Baltimore and an equal number 
spread throughout the rest of our 
area. Copy is changed on them bi- 
monthly. We used about 1,400 car 
cards, for which we change the 
copy monthly, in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Washington, and we 
used bulletins and painted signs 
extensively. 

We felt that the Golden Mood 
theme would carry an idea of well 
being by “Getting in the Golden 
Mood with Gunther.” 

Results? Maybe it’s a little too 
early to give them conclusively but, 
so far, our sales are up over last 
year’s in spite of increased com- 
petition in the industry on a nation- 
wide basis. 44 
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The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has found that 
flannelboards are excellent vis- 


val aids for presentations. The 


author explains how they are 


being used effectively. 


By Robert B. Konikow 


Depending upon which side of the 
table you are sitting, the invention 
of the automatic timer for speakers 
is a blessing or a curse. But regard- 
less of your personal opinion, its 
existence must be reckoned with by 
speakers. At many luncheon meet- 
ings of business groups, it has be- 
come the practice to close the meet- 
ing at a specified time by the clock. 
and to bang the gavel down on the 
stroke of the hour, even if it halts 
the speaker in the middle of his 
most polished phrase or his most 
emotional close. 

Speaking at many luncheon meet- 
ings, field representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States were faced with this reality. 
The education department, in whose 
field the 25 field men often spoke, 
decided to do something about it. 
This department has prepared pres- 
entations on two subjects: the pub- 
lic’s opinion of business and busi- 
ness economics, and the stake of 
business in our public educational 
system. Both are packed with facts 
and wind up with conclusions and 
suggestions for action to be taken 
at the local level. If these sugges- 
tions are cut off by a rigid deadline, 
the whole point of the talk is lost. 

The Chamber has long been an 
active user of visual aids in all its 
media. In this field, however, each 
department is autonomous, decides 


what it would like to use, and sup- 
plies the materials to the group of 
field men. About three years ago, 
the education department decided to 
use flannelboard presentations for 
the two presentations described 
above. These have been very satis- 
factory. 


>The flannelboard uses the fact 
that the rough surface of sandpaper 
will adhere to the fuzzy napped sur- 
face of flannel. Artwork is backed 
with sandpaper, and a board cov- 
ered with stretched flannel is placed 
on an easel or some other stand. The 
artwork can be placed against the 
cloth, and it will stay until it is lifted 
off. Flannelboards are available 
commercially, but the education de- 
partment found it less expensive to 
have a local woodworking shop 
build the boards. Put together, each 
board is 36x48”, but it is made of 
two halves, held together by bolts 
and thumbscrews, so that the case is 


only 24x36”. 


One of the main advantages of the 
flannelboard is the flexibility that 
can be achieved. A basic outline was 
drawn up for each of the talks, and 
the artwork was prepared and silk- 
screened on sandpaper-backed pa- 
per. Once the speaker became fa- 
miliar with the outline—and the field 
men had been selected in part for 
their platform presence—he could 
adjust his talk to fit the time left to 
him, either by shortening sections 
of his speech, or by dropping them 
out completely. 

This is not easy to do with either 
a flip chart or a set of slides. With 
a flip chart—or other flat, large vis- 
uals—you have to do some fumbling 
to discard those you do not want to 
use. In the process, you are quite 
likely to give the audience a tan- 
talizing glimpse of those you will 
not use, just enough to distract thei: 
attention from those you are using 
If you are using slides, there is us- 
ually an operator whose peculiarities 
you must consider, who is usually 
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not as familiar with the talk as you 
are, and who therefore can get mixed 
up quite easily if the slides are not 
to be shown in their numbered 
order. 

With flannelboard pieces, on the 
other hand, an expert speaker can 
reach into his folder of appliques 
and select those which he is going 
to need. While it is smoother if this 
is done in advance, it is not very 
lifficult to choose the ones you want 
as you go along. The audience need 
never know how much is being left 
out, nor have any idea of the omit- 
ted subjects. This makes it much 
easier to vary the length of a speech, 
complete with visuals. 


>The talk of the Chamber’s Educa- 
tion Department is planned to run 
15 minutes, if all the visuals are used. 
It can be shortened to as little as 20 
minutes without losing continuity. 
Of course, both content and impact 
are'less in the shorter form. It is 
preferable to plan the talk for the 
allotted time in advance, but once 
familiarity with the appliques is ob- 
tained, it is not difficult for a speaker 
to look at his watch as he. is intro- 
duced, and trim his message to the 
remaining time left. 

The reaction of the men when the 
presentation was first made avail- 
able was rather interesting. The talks 
and their accompanying visuals were 
first presented to the field men on 
one of their annual meetings in 
Washington. They were shown the 
kit, they heard a demonstration of 
the talk, and each was told that a kit 
would be waiting for him when he 
got back to his field office. The first 
reaction was unfavorable. Something 
else to lug around, to haul around 
in automobiles, to check through on 
planes and trains. The use of the 
board itself presented few problems. 
These were all men who were ac- 
complished public speakers, and 
they very quickly caught on to flan- 
nelboard technique. It was just one 
more piece of equipment. 
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Here We Have . 


. . By sticking an additional applique on his flannelboard, Paul Good, 
manager, Department of Education, Chamber of Commerce 


The anticipation of what’s coming next visually considerably aids C. of C 


(right), makes a point. 


speakers in 


sustaining audience attention to the verbal story. 


This attitude began to change after 
the men had used the flannelboards 
a while. In the first place, they found 
they had something to do while talk- 
ing. With many visual aids, all the 
speaker can do is to use a pointer. 
To most businessmen this seems very 
academic and isn’t generally liked, 
although it is accepted. The flannel- 
board, however, kept the speakers 
almost constantly in motion and gave 
them something to do with their 
hands. They had appliques to pull 
out of their kits; they could use 
them to emphasize a gesture; they 
slapped them down on the flannel- 
board to make a strong point; they 
swept the board clean and started 
over again. 

This kept the eyes of the audience 
on the speaker, and never left him 
with his hands dangling in front of 
him. The gradual development of the 
visual that is possible with the flan- 


How to Get Things Done! 
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nelboard kept the attention of the 
audience with the speaker. They 
could not run ahead of him, trying 
to read some part of the visual that 
had not yet been mentioned in the 
speech. 


>The flannelboard proved easy to 
keep up to date. In both the pres- 
entations used by the education de- 
partment, the visuals were based 
largely on statistics, and were illus- 
trated by pictographs. As the results 
of new surveys became known, 
changing the figures, new appliques 
were designed and _ silk-screened. 
They were sent out to the field men 
with instructions about incorporat- 
ing them int» the talk, either replac- 
ing now-outdated figures, or perhaps 
as entirely new 
speech. 

There is, of course, a limitation on 
the size of the audience for which 
flannelboards can b2 used. Like all 
flat artwork, it lacks the brilliance 
of projected slides, and thus is not 
quite as visible, even for the same 
size lettering. The distance of legi- 
bility will be affected by both the 
size of your board and the boldness 
of your artwork. In this respect, the 
flannelboard can be judged on the 
same basis that you use in judging 
any chart work. 

For large audiences, the Chamber 
has developed a technique that has 
proven quite successful. The speaker, 
at such meetings, is usually on the 
stage, and has his flannelboard. Scat- 
tered through the aisles are addi- 
tional flannelboards. The spacing is 
such that every member of the au- 
dience is within good viewing dis- 
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tance of one of the boards. An assist- 
ant is stationed at each of these 
boards with a duplicate set of ap- 
pliques. These men say nothing, but 
they follow the speaker, and dupli- 
cate the flannelboard on the stage. 
This can be done with almost no 
advance preparation. The extra peo- 
ple in the act do not seem to bother 
the audience. Their attention is on 
the visuals and on the voice coming 
over the loudspeakers. 


> Lighting is an important factor in 
legibility, and it is rare that the 
existing illumination is satisfactory. 
This is especially true of luncheon 
arrangements. Thus the field men 
have learned that it is necessary to 
arrange for spotlights. The light 
should, of course, be placed so as to 
illuminate the board, but the effect 
on the speaker should not be over- 
looked. A poor selection of light 
position can throw unpleasant shad- 
ows on the speaker’s face. A single 
light, located above the speaker and 
board, emphasizes the size of the 
nose and the bags under the eyes. 
Cross lighting sometimes eliminates 
this effect. If a single light is used, 
place it below the bottom edge of 
the chart. In this position it is more 
flattering to the speaker and no less 
effective for the visuals. 

After using the flannelboards, the 
field men have found them very use- 
ful as a visual aid. They have begun 
to ask that other departments of the 
Chamber prepare their presentations 
for the flannelboard, and have made 
specific suggestions on how existing 
presentations can be made more ef- 
fective in this way. The flannelboard 
itself, of course, is used without 
change for all presentations. Adding 
a new subject to the kit merely 
means that a new 11x14” envelope 
is added, certainly not a major addi- 
tion to the paraphernalia. The flan- 
nelboard, while it has not replaced 
all the other visual media used by 
the Chamber, has won its place as an 
honored and useful member of the 
family. 44 
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Disc Counters Offer 
Sales, Budget Control 


Instead of the conventional charts 
and peg-boards for observing sales, 
budgets, etc., Lansdale Products 
Corp. (Lansdale, Pa.) offers Plan-o- 
matic, a mechanical control board 
whereby the registering units may 
traverse across the background and 
are not merely attachments or mark- 
ings upon it. The registering units 
and their indexes slide in rails lo- 
cated in one of a number of frame 
styles. 

Expired sections can be removed 
and live sections traversed progres- 
sively along the rails, allowing re- 
ports of operations to be keyed to 
target dates. Register units are com- 
posed of 16 discs designed,for either 
color or numerical systems. 

Since the control is completely 
mechanical, observation of the prog- 
ress of sales and budget operations 
can be attained speedily. A descrip- 
tive booklet is available. 


For your copy circle No. 116 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Sales Messages Glow 
With Fluorescent Kit 


Glowing messages can literally be 
put across with the use of the fluo- 
rescent visual aid kit marketed by 
Ultra-Violet Inc. (San Gabriel, 
Calif.). Included in the 68-piece kit 
are chalks, crayons, tempera colors, 
colored yarns, assorted cardboards, 
invisible ink, mechanical pencil with 
invisible lead and grease pencils. 
The materials are activated by long 
wave ultra-violet lamps (black 
light). 

Information about these products 
is available from the manufacturer. 


For your copy circle No. 117 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 





SILENT SALESMAN with 


SIZZLING SELLING SENTENCES 


sion 


FOL 


MODEL 99C 


The only continuous advertising projector guar- 
anteed to show brilliant Kodachrome pictures in 
your window. Show 12 beautiful Kodachrome 
slides with 10-word Sizzling Selling Sentences 
with each slide showing for six seconds. 

Powerful 750 watt, 200 hour lamp, Small, 
compact, easy to carry. 18” height, 14’ width, 
14” depth. 8x12‘ screen size. Beautiful leather- 
ette covering in several color combinations. 

Ideal counter cabinet to sell all types of mer- 
chandise. Push button attachment for intermittent 
showings. Customer pushes button, projector op- 
erates one cycle of 12 slides and shuts off, ready 
for next showing. 


PRICE: $16500 “ounce 
Preture R 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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IF YOUR PRINTER 
DOESN’T WANT ‘EM — WE DO! 
Folded or Bound Imprint Jobs 


SERSEN'S IMPRINTING, INC. 


PH. CH 3-2050, 17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 
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Put full color and action into your sales messages— 
get greater attention at less cost—attract more 
prospects than through any other medium with 
the ADmatic, the automatic slide projector that 
runs continuously, day and night, with no oper- 


ator needed. 


The ADmatic projects a new message or idea 
every 6 seconds on a large screen equivalent to a 


28” T V. It holds 30 slides (2” x 2”) 


that are easily 


changed. Just as effective in lighted areas. Use 
the ADmatic wherever people gather, in stores, 
trade shows, dealer show rooms, theatre and hotel 
lobbies, as a visual salesman; or for personnel and 


salesmen training programs. 


For rental or purchase terms, wire, write or phone 


THE HARWALD COMPANY, INC. 


PST ea oe 


er AL Sra A 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Here’s the way FALPACO helps to turn 
a beautiful display... into a sale! 


First this colorful car card* captures 


the attention of thousands of prospects. 
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the same card ...now slipped into a display 
case at the point of sale... reminds and 
stimulates the customers into buying the 
product. 


oi" Lverything! 
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More Flavor 
Less Nicotine 


The investment of fine artwork and printing “Produced by offset lithography on Falpaco 
on Falpaco— pays off in sales. (coated one side for offset in full color with 
a brilliant border of silver)by Industrial 


On your next job—specify FALPACO Lithograph Ce Brooklyn N.Y 


Distributed by authorized paper merchants from 
coast to coast. 


FALULAH PAPER COMPANY 


New York Office—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 « Mills: Fitchburg, Mass. 
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How to Merchandise 


Special Promotions 


By Phil Seitz 
AR Los Angeles Correspondent 


To get maximum sales results from 
expenditures for special promotions 
it is necessary to merchandise them 
to the hilt, in the experience of Min- 
ute Maid Corp., makers of fresh- 
frozen orange juice and other fruit 
juices. 

The experience has been accumu- 
lated by Minute Maid through its 
participation in the Tournament of 
Roses Parade over the past five 
years. 

According to James Rayen, adver- 
tising and public relations director, 
he probably could not justify the 
$25,000 to $30,000 cost of participa- 
tion in the parade from an advertis- 
ing standpoint, but he can from a 
consumer relations, public relations 
and community relations viewpoint. 


>A review of how parade partici- 


pation is merchandised shows that 
Minute Maid gets considerable mile- 
age for the promotion based on that 
activity. 

Although Minute Maid has gar- 
nered tremendous publicity in past 
years as winner of two grand prizes 
and a theme prize, merchandising 
plans are based on the always pres- 
ent possibility that a prize may not 
be won. If promotion is predicated 
upon publicity which does not mate- 
rialize, then the parade can represent 
an expense which cannot be justified. 

This leads to a policy of exploita- 
tion and merchandising before the 
parade, which paid off bigger than 
ever last year—even though for the 
first time in four years the company 
did not win a major prize. 


> With this thinking in mind, a pat- 
tern was developed jointly by Min- 
ute Maid and Burns W. Lee Associ- 
ates, public relations counsel since 


To get maximum sales results from 
expenditures for special promo- 
tions it is necessary to merchan- 
dise them to the hilt . . . so says 
Minute Maid Corp., which has 
turned its prize-winning Tourna- 
ment of Roses floats into sales 


boosters. 


the company was launched on the 
West Coast. 

The first piece of the pattern was 
a policy adopted when experience of 
the first year, 1951, was reviewed. 
The float had featured a large pitcher 
of orange juice. It was decided this 
was too obvious commercialization. 

After “a little soul-searching,” re- 
calls James Rayen, “came an attitude 
of what can we do to contribute to 
the quality of the Tournament of 
Roses Parade? The obvious answer 
—build the best possible float. 

“And what can we do to capitalize 
on our participation in the parade, 
but still maintain the ‘feel’ that is 
part of the parade. The answer—low 
key merchandising. These answers 
have proven correct ... we have won 
two grand prizes and a theme prize 
plus the sales to match the accom- 
plishment.” 


>The second piece of the pattern 
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For Love and Sales . . . Using the ”’ 


| Love You’’ theme of its parade float, Minute 











Maid jumped sales with a point-of-purchase program which included store cards for 


was also based on experience the 
first year. It was realized that to 
capitalize on participation it is essen- 
tial to utilize publicity devices. The 
search for a newsworthy personality 
to ride on the Minute Maid float led 
to Miss America of that year. Her 
presence on the float did draw atten- 
tion to participation in the parade 
and did create favorable publicity. 
The following year, Miss America of 
1953 was used. 

In 1953, it was decided to have a 
stronger national appeal that would 
work towards closer identification of 
the promotion with the grocery 
trade. 

So, in 1954, a test was made in 
Southern California. This consisted 
of joining with “Queen for a Day” 
in the Los Angeles area to choose a 
“Cinderella” girl for Minute Maid’s 
float of that name. The search cov- 
ered a 30-day period, with thousands 
of entries received. The final selec- 
tion was made on “Queen for a 
Day,” and the publicity and the mer- 
chandising cooperation received from 
key grocery accounts filled in the 
pattern used for the 1955 Rose Pa- 
rade promotion. 


>After last year’s Rose Parade 
promotion, Hamilton Stone, now 
national sales manager for Minute 
Maid, said that December 1954 (when 
the Jan. 1, 1955, parade was pro- 
moted) was the third highest sales 
month in the history of Bing Crosby 
Minute Maid, the West Coast opera- 
tion of Minute Maid Corp. The sig- 
nificance of these sales lies in the 
fact December is not normally a good 
month for orange juice sales. 

Last year’s promotion went na- 
tional with these objectives: 
1. A national quest for the “I Love 


the queen contest, banners, streamers and a tv guide to the parade. 





You” girl to carry out the float theme, 
conducted by “Queen for a Day” via 
563 Mutual Broadcasting System 
stations, and telecast locally in Los 
Angeles. 

2. A comprehensive point-of-sale 
program to promote the float, and 
the sponsorship on NBC-TV of a 
one and one-half hour telecast of the 
parade. 

3. The distribution of a “TV View- 
er’s Guide” to the Rose Parade. 

4. Newspaper advertising and pub- 
licity. 

5. Radio-tv publicity. 


> The hunt for the “I Love You” 
girl was plugged daily on “Queen for 
a Day” from Nov. 19 to Dec. 17. From 
8,000 entries, five were chosen to 
come to Hollywood, with the winner 
chosen on the Dec. 28 broadcast. 

Because of the close integration of 
all elements of the promotion, the 
program to get entries in the contest 
overlapped the point-of-sale promo- 
tion of the float and program promo- 
tion for the Minute Maid-sponsored 
telecast. 

Point-of-sale material included 
two different store cards pushing the 
contest and carrying entry blanks, 
three different store hanger-banners, 
streamers and the “TV Viewer’s 
Guide” to the Rose Parade, for dis- 
tribution to consumers. 

All material boosted the parade 
telecast. Additionally, the largest 
banner carried a quotation and pic- 
ture of Bing Crosby: “I Love You 
Minute Maid . . . Watch for Minute 
Maid’s ‘I Love You Float’ in the 
Tournament of Roses Parade, New 
Year’s Day,” and a pitch for “Rose 
Parade of Values . . . Prize Winning 
Juice Specials.” 










>Company salesmen brought the 
story of the promotion to the trade, 
telling of the tv and newspaper ad- 
vertising and publicity supporting it, 
and pointing out that the “I Love 
You” girl contest creates store traf- 
fic. 

Key accounts were urged to make 
the contest their own, and to tie-in 
with the “Rose Parade of Values” 
theme for store promotion. Many 
stores did this in their own adver- 
tising. Special stories were designed 
for drop-ins of names of local mar- 
kets, so they could be in the position 
of announcing the contest in their 
community. The releases were taken 
to the local newspaper by the Minute 
Maid representative with the market 
manager’s approval, or by the mar- 
ket manager himself. 

These releases were supplemented 
by general releases from the Burns 
Lee organization of several different 
types of publicity consisting of mats, 
pictures and captions, and simple 
mimeographed stories about the float 
and parade. 

Both the Lee organization and 
Mutual Broadcasting System kept a 
stream of material going to radio, 
tv and movie columnists about the 
contest. 




















>A further piece of publicity which 
contained no credits for Minute 
Maid, but was a promotion for the 
telecast, was a four-column line-of- 
march program sent to 2,500 commu- 
nity newspapers. 

Another promotion of the telecast 
was a three-minute film showing 
how floats are built. This has been 
done for the past three years. Minute 
Maid turns the film, with narration, 
over to NBC, which in turn makes 
prints and sends them to its stations, 
urging the film be used as program 
promotion for the parade telecast. 

Early in December, as the Rose 
Parade came into the news, inter- 
views were lined up on radio and tv 
programs. They were not sought on 
the basis of asking for free time. The 
approach was the offer to provide 
interesting and not necessarily Min- 
ute Maid feature material that would 
contribute to the program on which 
it was used. 






































>For example, large hearts, similar 
to those on the float itself, were made 
available along with personnel to 
demonstrate how the float would be 
built and flowers placed on it. This 
demonstration was given on one na- 
tional (five minutes), one Pacific 
regional (16 minutes), and two local 
Los Angeles tv programs (15 and 12 
minutes). 

Appearances were arranged on six 
local radio and tv programs and one 
Pacific tv network for the “I Love 
You” girl and RCA recording artist 






























































Tony Travis, who also was on the 
float. 

General coverage was also re- 
ceived on a number of local pro- 
grams and newscasts. The TV View- 
er’s Guide was plugged by NBC on 
several national and local shows. 


> Apart from this, there were news 
stories and radio and tv mentions of 
the arrival in Hollywood of the five 
finalists for the “I Love You” con- 
test. Special stories and pictures were 
serviced to the newspapers and radio 
and tv stations in the home town of 
each of the five finalists. These cov- 
ered their arrivals, activities while 
there, etc. 
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You have created a 
prize-winning motion 
display! .. 


. the “Workhorse of the Industry” 


For detailed information . . 
manufacturers... 






YOUR WAGON 


=— F 






. works perfectly in test 
. promises “pats on the back” from the 

advertiser. But will its action stand up 

under months of grueling service? 

For low-cost, long-lasting power, use 


SYNCHRON 


. and free engineering assistance to responsible 
call in your SYNCHRON representative, or write the factory 


HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO., INC, princeton 11, Inv. 


When all these elements of exploi- 
tation and merchandising were told 
to and seen by the trade, Minute 
Maid got a very favorable reaction 
and, more important, trade support, 
because of the resulting excitement 
and store traffic. 

This and the merchandising mate- 
rial made available served to help 
salesmen “crack” many tough pros- 
pects, and served to gain many prod- 
uct placements. 

The final result of this coordinated 
exploitation and merchandising was, 
in the opinion of Minute Maid execu- 
tives, the fact that the float had paid 
for itself before the parade began. 44 
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TIMING 
MOTORS 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES: Wesley & Fromm, 5254 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
R. H. Winslow & Associates, 123 E. 37th St., New York, N.Y. 
Electric Motor Engineering, Inc., 8255 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DISPLAY MANUFACTURERS! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
, PLEXIGLAS tht 


TELEPHONE Dickens 


TILL aor 


yERE Mee eel  e 


2-2616 
EASTERN DIVISION 


1647-49 Henvis St Philadelphia 40 Pa 


" Ls WRITE FOR INFORMATIVE FREE BOOKLETS A 
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Day and night...year in and 
year out...an 11-foot-wide web 
of paper thunders through these 
calendars and dryers on one of 16 
paper making machines at New 
York and Penn. 


WHERE SAVINGS IN PUBLISHING COSTS BEGIN 


Some of the biggest savings in publishing 
come from choosing the right paper to do 
the job: a sheet like New York and Penn’s 
Super that is designed specifically for maga- 
zine use...that is economical, strong and 
white... that cuts glare for the reader, works 
well for the pressman, and has the “feel” 
of some of America’s biggest, most widely- 
read magazines. 

Other savings result from the way Super 
is made by New York and Penn —from scru- 
pulously careful quality control...from 55 
years of continuous manufacture and de- 
velopment on this one grade...and from 
making more than 160,000 tons of Super a 


year —nearly as much as all the rest of the 
industry combined. 

New York and Penn’s Super is not a sheet 
for everyone. But among America’s thousands 
of magazines, hundreds can use it, profitably. 
It’s met the approval of leading magazines 
large and small—and of their readers, adver- 
tisers, editors and printers as well. 

If you know a publisher who would like to 
reduce his costs, do him a favor. Show him 
this ad. Then have him ask a merchant for 
the full story on Super. Or phone MUrray 
Hill 6-6090 for the name of our nearest 
distributor. New York & Pennsylvania Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17. @ 1721 


New York and Penn 


Hilfe aud Fgoer Wlanufacturers 


Super * English Finish © Eggshell © English Finish Litho © Offset * Music * Bond © Tablet * Duplicator * Mimeograph * Drawing © Imitation Press Board © and other specialty grades 
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A Perfect Answer . 


. . Paper salesman Linwood James (left) came up with a new stock 
to fill the needs of purchasing agent Fred Fahl (center) and printshop supervisor Lewis 


Marble of Government Employees Insurance Companies. 


JUIY L700 = SF * 


Picking just the right paper stock 
for a job can produce outstanding 
results. Here’s a case history tell- 
ing how such a change paid off 
for the Government Employees In- 


we ‘Companies of Washing- 


Selecting the Right 


Paper for the Job 


By H. Jay Bullen 


Paper “economies” fall into one of 
two categories—the kind a sharp au- 
ditor spots on a profit and loss state- 
ment or the kind that results when 
a sharp production man or printer 
chooses a paper stock that is exactly 
right for a given job. The first type 
of “economy” is purely fictional. The 
second type is money in the bank. 

The Government Employees In- 
surance Companies (Washington, 
D. C.) recently achieved a substan- 
tial paper economy simply by switch- 
ing from one type of printing stock 
to another that was better suited for 
a particular type of job. 

Government Employees Insurance 
Companies is an integrated group of 
insurance companies operating un- 
der the same banner. They are all 
headquartered in Washington, D.C. 
and offer nation-wide insurance 
coverage and auto financing. Clients 
are limited to men and women di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with 
civil or federal government, educa- 


tional institutions and the armed 
forces. Policyholders live in every 
state in the Union and in the various 
U. S. possessions. 


>This, however, is not what makes 
the 18-year-old organization un- 
usual. What makes it unique is that 
it has no salesmen. All solicitations 
and sales are made via direct mail. 

GEICO —as the organization is 
called by those in the insurance field 
—has more than 650 claims repre- 
sentatives located in every sizeable 
U. S. city, as well as the U. S. pos- 
sessions. More than 600 employes 
work in the Washington offices. None 
of these individuals are salesmen. 
Direct mail is the only “salesman” 
GEICO uses. As a result, each and 
every piece of printed literature 
used br the company is considered 
to be vitally important. 

A sizeable share of the promotion 
literature used to solicit new ac- 
counts is prepared internally. 
GEICO’s printshop holds two 11x14 
Davidsons and one 17x22 Harris 


Offset press. An extremely wide 
variety of different business reply 
cards and numerous internal busi- 
ness forms accounts for the bulk of 
work turned out on the three presses. 


> Monthly mailings are voluminous 
primarily because the prime source 
of new accounts is the response to 
the business reply cards included in 
each mailing. Because of the volume 
of material mailed each month, post- 
age costs are naturally a significant 
factor in over-all operating expenses. 
GEICO has found that its policy- 
holders are unusually loyal and that 
they constitute an excellent source 
of new business—mainly from friends 
and business acquaintances. Conse- 
quently, many mailings utilize mul- 
tiple enclosures, which addressees 
are asked to distribute to interested 
associates. 

The use of multiple reply cards as 
enclosures tended to boost mailing 
costs, but the company was reluctant 
to discontinue the practice because 
the results—in the form of new ac- 
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Papers & Cardhoards 


guarantee superior print- 
ing surface, wider, 
brighter color range, 


lowest cost. 


Write TODAY for samples 
PUM ACM GUP CL 


RADIANT COLOR CO. 


830 Isabella St., 
Oakland 7, Calif. 


Manufacturers of VELVA-GLO 
ala 314) ee le le 
Screen Colors + Bulletin Colors 
Signcloth 
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Switch Pays Off . . 
and printer Steve Tsirigotis were pleas- 
antly surprised at better 
quality which resulted with a switch from 
index to vellum-finish offset stock for 
business reply cards. 


. Supervisor Marble 


reproduction 


counts—seemed highly worth while. 
Nevertheless, this did constitute a 
significant expense. In searching for 
a method of saving on mailing costs 
while simultaneously continuing the 
full program, company officials 
reached the conclusion that possibly 
the use of a different paper stock 
might be worth investigating. 

Printshop supervisor Lewis Mar- 
ble and purchasing agent Fred Fahl 
got together and decided it was time 
for a conference with Linwood 
James, representative of Barton, 
Duer & Koch, the local paper house 
which supplies most of GEICO’s 
stock. 


>Mr. Fahl and Mr. Marble pre- 
sented the paper man with a three- 
fold problem. They wanted to: 

1. Reduce the weight of the individ- 
ual reply cards to save postage. 

2. Lower paper costs without reduc- 
ing reproduction quality. 

3. Increase—if possible—the produc- 
tivity of GEICO’s internal printing 
plant. 

After hearing the problems, Mr. 
James inspected the samples of the 
various reply cards and then did 
some checking with postal authori- 
ties. He solved the problem by com- 
ing up with a stock that not only 
solved the weight problem but the 
price problem as well. In addition, 
the new stock increased both the 
quality and quantity of production. 


>In 1954 GEICO presses turned out 
over 15 million impressions. A lot of 
stock and a lot of different types of 
stock were used in the process. This 
not only added to the production 


problems of the already-harried 








printshop personnel, but it added to 
the purchase price of the stock it- 
self. Through the years it had be- 
come “standard practice,” for a num- 
ber of reasons, to print one reply 
card on one particular stock and a 
different reply card on some other. 
Considering the end result, Mr. 
James reasoned there was no neces- 
sity for continuing to use a variety 
of different stocks for jobs that were 
generally similar. 

For the business reply cards 
GEICO had originally been using a 
cardstock—2512x30%, 110 lb. index. 
Mr. James recommended a paper 
stock—equivalent to acceptable card 
stock—as a substitute. Adena Offset 
—basis 25x38, 100 lb.—was chosen 
because of its weight and the fact 
that it has a vellum finish and a 
high bulk. 


>Use of Adena Offset resulted in 
approximately a 25% reduction in 
the weight of the reply cards, while 
still keeping the finished product 
consistent with postal requirements. 
As a result, more reply cards could 
be enclosed in the same envelope, 
with no increase in postage, than 
had previously been possible when 
index was used for the stock. 

A saving of approximately 35% in 
the cost of the stock was also 
achieved. This was due to two main 
factors: 

1. Adena has a decreased weight 
and a lower base price than the 
index had. 

2. GEICO was able to use Adena 
for a variety of the items previously 
printed on different stocks. This 
made it possible to buy stock in 
larger quantities and thus realize an 
additional saving because of the price 
break on bulk purchases. Today ap- 
proximately 20% of all internal 


printing is done on Adena. 





Production Up . . . Heavy offset stock 
speeded up production almost 50 %—one 
reason: reduction in number of paper 
jams at high press speeds. 





More Speed . . . Greatly reduced drying 
time further increased production, as sec- 
ond color could be run with a minimum 
amount of delay. 


> Quality of reproduction was no- 
ticeably improved, primarily because 
the new stock is more suitable for 
GEICO’s presses than the index had 
been. Impressions were sharper and 
cleaner, due to the type of finish on 
the offset stock. 

An amazingly increased rate of 
production was an added bonus not 
specifically anticipated by either 
Mr. Marble or Mr. James. Using in- 
dex, Mr. Marble couldn’t get more 
than an average of 4,000 impressions 
an hour out of his presses. Since the 
switch to Adena the presses have 
been averaging 6,000 impressions! 
Mr. Marble attributes this increase 
to a radically reduced amount of ink 
offset from sheet to sheet and to a 
significantly decreased number of 
jams. 

Adena Offset’s vellum finish makes 
it possible to run one color and then 
back it up with a second—almost im- 
mediately. With the smooth-finish 
index there had invariably been a 
delay between the lay-down of each 
different color, waiting for one to 
dry before applying another. 

Proof of the fact that GEICO’s 
success story can be repeated by 
other organizations with similar 
problems is seen in the fact that sev- 
eral other Washington-area business 
concerns have followed suit and 
switched from index to a_ heavy, 
equivalent offset paper. 44 
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CLOCK-RADIO? 


Your idea may be the answer 


See Page 18 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 117 of a Series 
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A time for QUALITY 


As brides wear gowns of Skinner satin, so important firms write let- 
ters on Strathmore paper. Their reasons are similar and absolutely 
valid: they both want quality when quality is traditional. It is also a 
tradition, and a good one, that the character of a company is implicit 
in its stationery. Thus the choice of Strathmore — surely superior by 
the most demanding standards—by innumerable prominent firms. 
It might well and wisely be your own choice. Have your supplier 


show you samples of your letterhead design on Strathmore papers. 


William Skinner & Sons has manufactured fine 
fabrics for 107 years. Bridal satin has become syn- 
onymous with Skinner; and its many other fabrics 
are standards in their field. In its vast Holyoke 
Vills, Skinner research constantly pushes forward, 
designing increasingly better and more useful 


fabrics for tomorrow. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script. Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing. Strathmore Bond. Envelopes 
to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: Strathmore Parchment Onion Skin, Strathmore Bond Onion 
Skin, Strathmore Bond Air Mail, Strathmore Bond Transmaster. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Festive Touch .. . Barbara Swick shows 
off the festive red-and-green striped 
tubes used by Shaw-Barton (Coshocton, 
0.) for mailing its thousands of 1955 
calendars. 
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Firm Introduces New 
Kraft Board Finish 


A new corrugated board which 
reportedly has a brighter, smoother 
finish than conventional natural fin- 
ish kraft has been announced by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. (San- 
dusky, O.) The company is market- 
ing the product under the trade 
name “Corabrite.” 

The board, in addition to being 
several shades lighter in color than 
ordinary kraft, provides, according 
to the company, a better surface for 
the rubber plates used to print on 
corrugated paper. The company says 
that other advantages of the mate- 
rial are better ink receptivity and 
better uniformity of color. 

Hinde & Dauch is marketing Cora- 
brite at no increase in cost over 
natural finish kraft. It also was an- 
nounced that Corabrite, since it is 
not a special white or colored finish 
board, will appear on regular fac- 
tory runs. 44 


Soft Colors Featured 
In Shalimar Folder 


Five samples each of Shalimar 
Text and Shalimar Cover stock in 
soft pastel shades are included in a 
new folder by Curtis Paper Co. 
(Newark, Del.). 

The quality of the colors—white, 
pink, blue, yellow and green—sug- 
gests fabric rather than paper. Stock 
sizes are 25x38” and 35x45” for the 
Text and 26x40” and 35x46” for the 
Cover stock. All items grain long 
and are trimmed four sides in car- 
tons, according to the folder. 


For your copy circle No. 111 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 
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Decorated Papers Shown 
In “Coat Pocket” Book 


A convenient-to-carry coat pock- 
et-size sample book has been pre- 
pared for distributors by Royal 
Paper Corp. (New York). The book- 
let contains more than 100 colorful 
samples of varied counter roll de- 
signs for Father’s Day, Easter, 
Christmas and other festive occa- 
sions. 

The booklets are free and can be 
obtained by writing Royal Paper 
Corp., 210 Eleventh Ave., New York 
11. 44 


Thilco Releases Brochure 
On Merchandising Bags 


New uses for Thilco merchandis- 
ing bags are described in a sample 
brochure released by Thilmany Pulp 
& Paper Co. (Kaukauna, Wis.). The 
duplex bags are made with a snowy 
white outer ply of sturdy kraft to 
provide strength and suggest clean- 
liness, and an inner liner of glassine 


to resist the penetration of moisture, 
grease and oils. The extra strength 
also minimizes the nuisance of torn 
packages. 

The folder contains actual samples 
of decorated bags, from candy and 
nut bags to “canine cutlet” bags, in 
which restaurants pack meat scraps 
for home pet consumption. Sizes of 
hard candy flat-style bags range 
from 4 lb. to 5 lb. The duplex self- 
opening bags are made up in dimen- 
sions up to 6x334x1214”. 

Details about printing on front or 
back or both sides of the bags are 
included in the brochure. 


For your copy circle No. 112 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Sorg Brochure Describes 


Wear, Tear-Proof Paper 


Need a paper that will stand rough 
handling without tearing or that will 
fold without cracking? You may find 
the answer in Tensalex, a latex-im- 
pregnated and coated paper created 
by Sorg Paper Co. (Middletown, O.) 
for use on sewn labels and tags, 
maps and charts, children’s picture 
books, book jackets, outdoor signs 


and pennants, brochures, manuals 
and catalogs, etc. 

A brochure issued by the company 
and printed on Tensalex includes 
complete specifications as well as 
illustrations showing offset and let- 
terpress reproduction in screens 
ranging from 100 to 120 in black 
only, color only, duotone and over 
solid color. 

The brochure also includes case 
histories of uses of Tensalex for bag 
and garment labels, sampling and in- 
ventory tags, etc. and lists these ad- 
vantages of the stock: 

Dimensional stability. 

Oil and water resistant. 

Scuff resistant. 

Durability and high tear-strength. 

Non-conducive to static electric- 
ity. 

e Prints by any process. 

e Folds without cracking and flak- 
ing. 

e Die-cuts cleanly. 

e Trims without fraying. 

e Can be stitched like cloth. 

e Lies flat and does not curl. 


For your copy circle No. 113 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Custom Color Embossing 
Applied to Envelopes 


An envelope design process called 
Emboss-a-tone that gives the en- 
velope user custom embossing with 
the raised portion of the pattern in 
color has been introduced by Cup- 
ples-Hesse Corp. (St. Louis). 

The envelopes are side-seam con- 
struction, with the back for adver- 
tising or any printed message. Stand- 
ard sizes of envelopes are made in 
either open-side or open-end style. 

Any color may be used for the 
five embossing patterns: 

e Ripple—a waved-linen pattern. 

e Crash—a textile type, as linen 
crash. 

e Pique—also a_ textile-like finish, 
as the fabric for which it is named. 
e Alligator—a leather-like pattern 
similar to alligator skin. 

e Wicker—a basket-weave design. 

Samples and details of Emboss-a- 
tone are available. 

For your copy circle No. 114 on the 

Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 
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Oh, certainly he’s not still mad because 
we were late on one little order...” 















Preferred Sources for Services and Supplies 


e Advertisements in this section limited to three inches 


MAJOR Color Slides Color Postcards 


m BUYING COLOR SLIDE 
m DECISIONS | LRLASKSNIET 


TRIAL OFFER 


for MOUNTED $ 1 
cod : 35MM 
materials and DUPLICATES 


. SEE FOR YOURSELF : 
a» ee used COMPLETE SLIDE Color Postcards & 


in PRODUCTION SERVICE Jumbo Cards Also Available 


Write for full information. 


HEADLINER PRODUCTS §§ 0 Marks & Fuller, Inc. 


PRODUCTION TO EMS ee 
PROMOTION 

MERCHANDISING 
ME ure made by 
Mi ADVERTISING 
MANAGEMENT 


And one publication leads 
all other advertising 
publications in coverage 
of this most vital target 
for your sales promotion 
—with far more advertis- 
ing manager circulation 
than is reported by any of 


the five leading general “RED HOT “Advertisin a 
advertising publications! en re oN 


& Get the details today! 
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Exhibits 











Engravings 





You get much more 
selling atmosphere 
per Display dollar— 
and much less set-up 


and take-down time 
a per Show—with 
A . sturdy, smartly 
designed Capex 
PREFABS. 
More than 1200 
satisfied exhibitors 


are proving it! 


- Send for free ‘Idea-Starter’’ Design Portfolio 
AND PRICES Capex Company, Inc. 

Sw -' FFORD ENGRAVING ao 615 South Boulevard, Evanston, Illinois 
229 N. PENN. ST. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
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Life, Post and others 
demand precision process 
color plates. Our superb 
Color Plates pass all rigid 
tests and reduce plate 
costs for you as well. 


Save 2 usual plate costs 
with our picture color 
process. Not exactly true 
to copy but an excellent 
color picture. Ideal for 
most purposes. 
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Typographers 


Advertising Services 


SLOSS OSOOOOOOSSOOSSSOSSOOOSOOSOOSS 
NEW FACES oF 1955 
**‘BULLARD’S ALPHABETS" 

NEW BOOK IS AD MAN'S PERFECT TOOL 
536 12x9 loose leaf pages, 2200 type fonts, complete © 
alphabets 4 to 144 pt., Lino, Mono, Ludlow, Foundry, @ 
photo-lettering, etc. Write Dept. AR for FREE booklet © 
HOWARD OO. BULLARD, INC.e 

TYPOGRAPHERS . 
© 150 VARICK ST.,NEW YORK 13,N.Y.*AL 5-1770 : 
SOOO SOSOOOSOSOSS OOOSOOOSOHSOOOOSS OOSE 









C="§ Box 9083, Long . . « for more details circle 160, page 105 
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Imprinting 









FREE—Use it without cost—sample copy of 
the all new Monthly Clipper—new size, 
new format, finer content, new features, 
new techniques, better ‘How to Use’ ideas. 
Create sparkling layouts with scissors and 
Adwertisin g paste-pot. Sensational introductory offer. 

es = No obligation, no salesmen. Address Multi- 
Re quirements Ad Services, Inc., Box 806G, Peoria, Illinois. 


200 EAST ILLINOIS ST. + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 















WE LOVE TO DO THE DIRTY WORK 
(Those Folded or Bound Imprint 
Jobs Many Printers Hate) 


sERSEN’S IMPRINTING, inc. 


PH. CH 3-2050, 17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 i 
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Readers 
Service 

Number 
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Advertiser 


Acme Gravure Services Inc. 
American Decalcomania Co. 
Archbold, A. A., Publisher 


Bartz, F. H. 

Bauer Alphabets, Inc. 

Belford Co., Inc. 2 
Berlekamp Corporation 

Black Box Collotype Studios, Inc. 
Brand Advertising 

Brownville Paper Co. 

Buffalo Photo Company 

Bullard, Inc., Howard O. 
Bundscho, Inc., J. M...... 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 


Cantine Company, The Martin 
Capex Company, Inc., The 
Chicago Cardboard Company 
Chromax Corporation 

Cincinnati Pencil Company 
Clement Co., J. W. 
Ee 
Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 
Colorfax Laboratories 

Corona Color Studios 

Craftint Manufacturing Co., The 
Crocker Co., Inc., H. S. 


Dot Engravers, Inc. 
Du-Plex Onvelope Corporation 
Durable Rubber Products Co. 


Eastern Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Falulah Paper Company 
Filmack Studios 
Filmotype Corp. 


Gair Company, Inc., Robert 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
Gilbert Paper Company 
Goodren Products Corp. 

Grace Letter Co., Inc. ast 
Graphic Arts Corporation of Ohio 
Graphic Systems 


Haberule Co., The 
Hammermill Paper Company 
Hansen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Harwald Company, The 
Hastings & Co., Inc. 
Headliner Products 

Herbert Co., H. T. 

Hollywood Banners 





The “key number” preceding the name of each advertiser listed below 
corresponds to a number on the Readers’ Service cards on the following 
insert pages. If you desire additional information concerning the products 
or services offered by any AR advertiser, all you need do is to circle the 
number on the Readers’ Service card corresponding to the number shown in 
the index. The same numbers appear at the bottom of the advertisements. 
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International Color Gravure, Inc. . 28 
Kaufmann Mat & Stereotype Co., The 57 
Keller Co., D. F...... 71 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 10 
Lacey Corp., Merritt . 49 
Major Photo Co................. ... 49 
Marks & Fuller, Inc. ee es 103 
McGrath and Associates, Thomas F. 58 
Minute Man Line, The . 83 
Monet Company, The ... 52 
Monsen-Chicago 84 
Multi-Ad Services 103 
Naz-Dar Company................. : ae 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 98 
Northwest Paper Company, The 11-12 
Northwestern Photo Engraving Co. . 9 
Oxford Paper Co. Inside Front Cover 
Photo-Matic Company 46-47 
Picture Recording Company . 93 
SI I Rio iesitcrccioncarocsanntiiowamencronics : -- 
Pontiac Engraving and Electroiype Co. 4 
Popper & Co., Wm. C. 15 
Printloid Company 70 
Radiant Color Co. 100 
Rapid Copy Service, Inc.......... si 50 
Rapid Electrotype Company, The 54 
Reilly Electrotype Company 14 
Rohm & Haas Company 19 
Sersen's 41, 49, 52, 72, 77, 83. 86, 93, 96, 103 
Service Bindery Co., Inc. 7 
Service Typographers, Inc. 86 
Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., Inc. 22 
St. Regis Paper Company 2 
Stafford Engraving Co. 103 
Strathmore Paper Co. 101 
Switzer Bros., Inc. 23 
Texlite, Inc. 63 
Transilwrap Co. 97 





Underwood & Underwood 

Volk, Jr. Art Studio, Harry sae 51 
Vosters Nurseries and Greenhouses Inc. 83 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. , 87 
Weber Co., F. a 64 
Wilson Memindex Co. 80 
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101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Super Santa 

- . « folder describes, illustrates 5‘ vinyl 
plastic, colored, illuminated Santa Claus 
for outdoor use. Included in folder are 
illustrations of other Christmas decoration 
pieces. (Page 32) 


102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Nesbit Xmas Displays 

- complete line of display pieces for 
Christmas use is described and illustrated 
in new set of folders by Nesbit Industries 
Inc. Included are such pieces as moving 
Santa Clauses, juggler-clowns, churches 
with bells, etc. Figures range in size from 
29” “giant” omament to 5” “Jr.” Santa 
Claus. (Page 32) 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

TSI Projector 

.. - literature is available on a new 16mm 
projector for reviewing tv films and com- 
mercials prior to actual use. Introduced 
by Technical Service Inc., the projector 
includes a self-contained screen for use 
in lighted rooms. (Page 43) 


104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ribbons for Reproduction 

- samples and a booklet are available 
on a new special formula fabric ribbon 
for photographic processes and offset re- 
productions by Remington Rand Inc. In- 
formation is on a special sheet inserted in 
new pocket encyclopedia. (Page 58) 


105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Autoscript Copy Paper 

- samples and prices are available on 
new type of copy paper, called Autoscript, 
that eliminates the use of carbon paper 
from office routine. The new paper works 
through direct contact with original copy 
and can make as many as 12 duplicate 
copies, on typewriter or with sharp pencil 
or ball-point pen. (Page 58) 


106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
1-Sheet 48-Page Panel 

. - blank dummies are available of a 
capsule catalog format. The new format is 
a@ one-ounce 48-panel (panels 4x8”) pan- 
orama merchandiser, or a 48-page single 
sheet capsule catalog format, accordion 
folded in one operation. Stock used is 
coated Titanex. (Page 72) 


107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Binding Methods Described 

- - copies available of series of news- 
letters describing various methods of bind- 


ana 


Use these return cards 
for publications 
mentioned on this page 


% Send for these helpful selling tools 





ing and new materials and their adapta- 
tions for binding problems, including a re- 
view of bindery operations involving pa- 
per, cloth, board or leather. (Page 72) 


108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Repro-Collator 

. . . information is available describing the 
Repro-Collator, office printing machine that 
collates the material it prints. Machine 
holds up to 2,500 masters and will print 
one impression from each during a print- 
ing run, delivering the printed material 
ready for binding or stapling. (Page 88) 


109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Foreign Business Studies 

. brochure includes market analyses, 
special reports or field services required 
for planning, operating on efficient and 
profitable foreign sales or investment pro- 
gram. By McGraw-Hill, the brochure lists 
companies which have used the service and 


Readers’ 

Service 

Dept. cane 
3707 Address 


a 


offers to furnish prospective users with 
“case history reports.” (Page 88) 


110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Posme Agency Story 

. . « booklet describes point-of-sale mer- 
chandising essentials service provided by 
Haugan Advertising Inc. The plant is 
equipped to handle a point-of-sale mer- 
chandising program from the counselling 
and appraisal stage, through the idea, 
copy, design, production and installation 
phase. (Page 88) 


111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Shalimar Stock 
. . . folder includes five samples each of 
Shalimar Text and Shalimar Cover stock 
in soft pastel shades. Sizes of the stock 
shown are 25x38” and 35x45” {or the Text 
and 26x40” and 35x46” for the Cover stock. 
Folder is offered by Curtis Paper Co. 
(Page 102) 
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112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Merchandising Bags 

. .. brochure describes new uses for Thilco 
merchandising bags, contains actual sam- 
ples and includes details about printing 
on front or back or both sides of the bags. 
Brochure is offered by Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Co. (Page 102) 


113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Sorg Paper Co. Brochure 

. . » brochure describes Tensalex, Sorg pa- 
per designed for use on sewn labels and 
tags, maps and charts, children’s picture 
books, book jackets, outdoor signs and 
pennants, manuals and catalogs, etc. In- 
cluded are case histories of uses of Ten- 
salex bag where rough handling and no 
tearing are essentials. (Page 102) 


114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Emboss-A-Tone Process 
. . » details are available describing en- 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R., Chicago, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 


200 East Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Reador 
Nour! 





velope design process that provides cus- 
tom embossing with the raised portion of 
the pattern in color. Five embossing pat- 
terns are provided, ripple, crash, pique, 
alligator and wicker. (Page 102) 


115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Reflective Screen Process Ink 

. . » details of reflective screen process ink 
for paper and card stock called “Codit"; 
looks gray in daylight, at night reflects 
silver. Designed for application to paper 
and cardboard only. Produced by Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. (Page 71) 


116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Plan-O-Matic Offered 

. .. handy booklet describing Plan-O-Matic 
Control as the Modern Way to Business 
Efficiency is available from Lansdale Prod- 
ucts Corp. Process is designed to elimin- 
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ate conventional charts and peg-boards 
for observing sales, budgets, etc. (Page 93) 


117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Glowing Sales Messages 
. . » Ultra-Violet Inc. offers a kit of fluores- 
cent messages, including chalks, crayons, 
tempera colors, colored yarns as part of 
68-piece kit for lectures, demonstrations, 
sales talks and educational meetings. 
(Page 93) 


118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Point-Of-Sale Sign Kit 

. . - details on speedy way to apply point- 
of-sale decal signs in decler store loca- 
tions. Meyercord Co. has prepared a spe- 
cial kit to save time and customer effort 
in installing signs for shop owner. Kit 
consists of small water jar, moist sponge 
and container, square sponge and special 
squeegee. (Page 66) 


119/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Panoramic Display Rolls 

. - - 16-page booklet describes ways Pan- 
oramic Continuous Lithographed Display 
Rolls can be used for point-of-purchase 
sales. Progress Lithographing Co. will 
make rolls of decorative paper with ad- 
vertising designs printed in one, two, three 
or four-color lithography. (Page 66) 


120/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Catalog of Advertising Glassware 

. -- 1955 catalog of advertising glassware 
with pictures of various standard stock 
ashtrays, tumblers, etc., and designed for 
trademarks, crests, insignia, addresses, 
pictorial art and slogans is available from 
Decorative Glassware Co. Price lists and 
details of imprinting are included in free 
catalog. (Page 83) 


121/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Spoon-Scale Gadget 

- sample stainless steel combination 
sugar spoon and graduated scale with im- 
printed handle is available from The Croy- 
don Co. Gadget was designed for plant 
worker's “coffee break.” Price list is also 
available from company. (Page 83) 


122/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Long-Use Fountain Pen 

. . » details are available on “The Foun- 
tain Pen That Never Runs Dry,” product by 
Everfull Pen Co. with extra reserve supply 
of ink equivalent to three additional fill- 
ings. Supply is hidden in pen cap. Pen 
has choice of writing points, comes in six 
colors. (Page 83) 


—————__ 
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THIS GAIR CONTAINER talke turkey 


Quite a selling job Gair containers are doing for 
Shenandoah Valley Produce Company’s individual 
frozen turkeys. 

Attractively printed in bright green and brown on 
Gair corrugated board, the family of five vari-sized 
containers all open to display contents, are easily 
te-locked. 

Excellent for displays in supermarkets and food 
stores, the container features an extra-sturdy top to 
prevent caving in when containers are stacked. Gair’s 
eye-catching printing job makes the containers hard- 


working salesmen for Shenandoah on the way to mar- 
ket . . . in the market . . . and on the way home. 

“‘Tt’s the most suitable, versatile, and efficient 
turkey box I have seen yet,”’ says Frank Ferrara, 
Shenandoah’s general manager. 

This is one more industry where Cair container 
displays are working overtime. How about your prod- 
uct? If you’ve had trouble winning sufficient display 
space in retail outlets, a Gair display container may be 


your answer. You can find out simply by dropping 
us a line. 


YOU'RE LIVING NEXT DOOR TO THE EXPERT 


GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS: Atlanta, Ga. + Cambridge, Mass. + Cleveland, Ohio + Holyoke, Mass 
Va. « New Orleans, La. + No. Tonawanda, N.Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. © Plymouth, Mich 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44TH STREET 


e Jackson, Miss. + Los Angeles, Cal. + Martinsville 
¢ Portland, Conn. « Richmond, Va. © Syracuse, N.Y. «© Teterboro, N. J 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


FOLDING CARTONS ¢ PAPERBOARD 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


. for more details circle 178, page 





Are You using Atlan tic 


America’s Best 


Selling 


Genuinely Watermarked 
*1 Sulphite Bond? 


WHY is a genuine 
* watermark important? 


It is important to printing quality. Solid ink areas or half- 
tones printed over a stamped ‘“‘watermark”’ cause a mark 
showthrough. This does not happen with a genuine watermark. 
But, most impurtant, a paper — to be genuinely water- 
marked — must be run much more slowly on the paper- 
making machines. The result — finer formation, stronger 


paper — a better sheet with better feel, snap and sparkle. 


WHY is Atlantic Bond called 
¢ ‘**The Printers’ Paper’’? 


Because Atlantic Bond is made first for printability. The 


greater, measureable bulk of Atlantic Bond means sharper im- 
pressions — smoother running — less make-ready time. This 
greater bulk — plus moisture controlled dimensional stability 
and micromatically accurate trimming — gives a paper that 
pleases both you and your customer. 


Are you now using 
° Atlantic Bond? 


There must be several reasons why Atlantic is first in sales in 
its own field — if you would like to see them for yourself just 
call your Eastern merchant for enough Atlantic Bond to run 
your own tests. We’ll stand on the results. 


Use 
E Pwo 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 


. for more details circle 173, page 105 





